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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


ARE WE ON THE VERGE OF A WAR 
WITH GERMANY? 


HE vast maelstrom of war which has drawn into its 

vortex six of the great powers of the world and 
has had another one dangling on its rim for weeks now 
threatens to engulf the United States. It is a voracious 
vortex. Into it had gone, up to May, according to the 
latest estimates, 1,350,000 men killed in battle, 4,650,000 
men wounded, and over 1,000,000 taken prisoners—a 
total of seven millions in the first nine months. Hun- 
dreds of ships have been sunk, the tonnage of the British 
ships alone, not counting war ships, amounting to 
460,000 tons. About thirteen and one-half billions of 
dollars of wealth have been sucked down. And the 
fiercest part of the fighting, to all appearances, began 
only last month. With nothing whatever to gain from 
plunging into this frightful whirlpool, with nobody in 
this country desirous of plunging into it, with every 
material interest and every political advantage urging 
us to neutrality, nevertheless the United States found 
itself last month, in the twinkling of an eye almost, face 
to face with the grave possibility of war. The situation 
seems like a bitter irony of Fate and affords a striking 
commentary on the views of those who always talk of 
war as if it were a matter of deliberate choice on the 
part of a people or their rulers. Certainly no people 
ever lived less desirous of war than the American people 
at this time, and no men were ever in power more averse 
to an appeal to arms than our President and his Secre- 
tary of State. Yet three thousand miles away from the 
scenes of carnage, the suction of the maelstrom has 
caught us in its power and escape will apparently require 
the utmost skill and energy. 


German Submarine Warfare 
tel Arouses Neutral Nations. 
no the sinking of the Lusitania alone has brought 
about this situation. Four acts in quick succession 


are responsible for it. On March 28th the British 


passenger steamer, the Falaba, was sunk by a German 
submarine, one American citizen, Leon C. Thrasher, 
being drowned. April 28th an American ship, the Cush- 
ing, was attacked by a German aeroplane, but the bombs 
went wild and no serious damage was done. On May 
Ist an American vessel, the Gulflight, was torpedoed by 
a German submarine, two American lives being lost in 
consequence. On May 7th came the sinking of the 
British passenger steamer, the Lusitania, with the loss 
of more than one hundred lives of American citizens as 
a result. That the Falaba, the Gulflight and the Lusi- 
tania were all carrying contraband of war and were sub- 
ject to seizure and even destruction, if the captors could 
not take them to port, is not denied. The crisis between 
the two countries arises from the destruction not of the 
ships but of the lives of non-combatants on board, who 
were given no warning and no adequate opportunity of 
escape. Officially, of course, the United States govern- 
ment is concerned only with the deaths of Americans; 
but the feelings not of this country alone but seemingly 
of all the neutral countries have been tremendously 
aroused by the fact that 1,154 lives, nearly all of non- 
combatants, were deliberately sacrificed to the exigen- 
cies of war, and that the repetition of this sort of thing 
is promised us for an indefinite number of times. In 
Italy anti-German riots have been in progress and Ger- 
mans have been fleeing across the border by the hun- 
dreds. In Switzerland, another neutral country, the 
government has had to send troops to the border towns 
to protect the German residents from the mobs. Anti- 
German riots in the poorer parts of London and Liver- 
pool and other English cities have been with some 
difficulty suppressed, and residents with German names 
and of German ancestry are now being interned by the 
thousand for their own protection. Even in Constan- 
tinople, according to detailed dispatches, anti-German 
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riots have been seen. In this country, while there have 
been no demonstrations against German citizens, the 
feeling has become so acute that the N. Y. Staats- 
Zeitung felt called upon last month to “urgently recom- 
mend” that all Germans and German-Americans keep 
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“MY SENTIMENTS, MR. PRESIDENT” 
—Carter in N. Y. Evening Sun. 


away from all public places “where the excited groups 
congregate and discuss the burning questions of the 
day.” 


The President’s Note to Germany 
Achieves the Impossible. 

Bok several days after the sinking of the Lusitania 

President Wilson denied himself to callers, iso- 
lating himself, so it was reported, even from members 
of his own cabinet. ©n the 13th of May, six days after 
the event, the “Note to Germany” was published. No 
state paper was ever awaited in this country with more 
breathless interest. Probably no state paper ever re- 
ceived more instant and wide-spread approval. That it 
could at the same time satisfy the highly-wrought 
feelings of the most emphatic pro-Allies and be stoutly 
commended by most of the German-American papers 
seemed impossible. It has done just that thing. The 
“Note,” which, tho signed by Mr. Bryan as Secretary 
of State, is universally assigned to the President as 
author, begins with reference to the attacks upon the 
four ships mentioned above, saying that, in view of 
these events, “it is clearly wise and desirable” that the 
two countries “come to a clear and full understanding 
as to the grave situation which has resulted.” It ex- 
presses the “growing concern, distress and amazement” 
with which our government has observed these events. 
Then fotlows a paragraph that has been construed as 
irony by some of the British papers. In it the President 
recalls “the humane and enlightened attitude hitherto 
assumed by the Imperial German Government in mat- 
ters of international right, and particularly with regard 
to the freedom of the seas,” and refers to German in- 
fluence in the field of international obligations as “al- 
ways engaged upon the side of justice and humanity.” 
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In view of these facts, says the President, this Govern- 
ment can not bring itself to believe that the acts enum- 
erated, “so absolutely contrary to the rules, the practices 
and the spirit of modern warfare,” could have the sanc- 
tion of the German Government. Then follow a refer- 
ence to that Government’s notice of the establishment 
of a “war zone” around Great Britain and a repetition 
of our reply to the effect that we cannot permit such 
measures “to operate as in any degree an abbreviation 
of American shipmasters or of American citizens bound 
on lawful errands as passengers on merchant ships of 
belligerent nationality” and that we will hold the Ger- 
man Government “to a strict accountability for any 
infringement of those rights, intentional or incidental.” 


Warning Can Not Be Accepted 
as an Excuse. 


T HE next paragraph in the Note has been in some de- 
gree misread. It refers to the use of submarines in 
the destruction of commerce and to “the practical impos- 
sibility” of employing them “without disregarding those 
rules of fairness, reason, justice and humanity which 
all modern opinion regards as imperative.” This para- 
graph does not contain any demand that the use of 
submarines cease. The three demands come later. It 
simply “calls the attention” of the German Government 
to this state of facts, using the excuses which the Ger- 
mans themselves make for the methods of their sub- 


‘marine warfare as reasons for its abandonment. ‘Mani- 


festly,” says the President, “submarines cannot be used 
against merchantmen without an inevitable violation of 
many sacred principles of justice and humanity.” Then 
comes a scathing reference to the advertizement which 
the German Embassy published in the daily papers the 
day the Lusitania sailed, warning travelers that those 
“sailing in the war zone on ships of Great Britain or 
her allies do so at their own peril.” Says the President : 
“I do not refer to this for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the Imperial German Government at this 
time to the surprising irregularity of a communication 
from the Imperial German Embassy at Washington ad- 
dressed to the people of the United States through the 
newspapers, but only for the purpose of pointing out 





WHY DID YOU KILL US?” 
—Kirby in N. Y. World. 
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“THE GREATEST SINGLE EVENT OF THE WAR” 


that no warning that an unlawful and inhumane act 
will be committed can possibly be accepted as an excuse 
or palliation for that act or as an abatement of the re- 
sponsibility for its commission.” 


Three Things the President “Con- 
_. fidently Expects” Germany to Do. 
HEN the President comes to his three demands, 


which, however, he does not call demands. The 
word “demand,” indeed, does not occur in the Note. The 
Government of the United States “confidently expects” 
the Imperial German Government to do three things: 
to “disavow the acts” complained of, to “make repara- 
tion so far as reparation is possible for injuries that are 
without measure,” and to “take immediate steps to pre- 
vent the recurrence” of such acts. Expressions of re- 
gret, he adds, and offers of reparation may answer 
where no loss of life ensues; but they “cannot justify 
or excuse a practice the natural and necessary effect of 
which is to subject neutral nations and neutral persons 
to new and immeasurable risks.” The Note closes with 
the following significant sentence—the most significant 
in the communication: “The Imperial German Govern- 
ment will not expect the Government of the United 
States to omit any word or any act necessary to the 
performance of its sacred duty of maintaining the rights 
of the United States and its citizens and of safeguard- 
ing their free exercize and enjoyment.” 

Such is the message which the Westminster Gazette 
considers the “greatest single event of the war,” and 
which, so the London Times says, “both in substance 
and expression recalls the best traditions of American 
diplomacy.” Expressions of delight in London and 
Paris are indeed common, but can hardly be considered 
surprising. More noteworthy are those that come from 
the journals of neutral countries. The comments in 
those countries on the President’s Note and on the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania are, so far as they have reached this 
country, of much the same tone as those in the American 
papers. La Prensa, the leading paper of the Argentine 


Republic, declares that if the principles laid down in the 
Note do not prevail, there will be an end to all neu- 
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trality and universal war will ensue. The Diario, also 
of Buenos Aires, concludes that Germany is no longer 
deserving of any sympathy from civilized nations. The 
Tribune de Genéve, of Switzerland, asks: “How can 
our opinion remain neutral before such an abominable 





“GOD IS WITH US” 
—Pancoast in Phila. North American. 


crime?” The Osservatore Romano, organ of the Vati- 
can, joins in the protest against the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania and the Giornale d'Italia speaks of the “atrocity 
of the crime,” which in its judgment has “no extenu- 
ating circumstances.” The Amsterdam Telegraaf calls 
the act a premeditated crime, and calls for a “spon- 
taneous joint protest of the entire civilized world from 
which Germany has separated herself.” The Handels- 
blad, another leading paper of Holland, speaks of the 
deed as “opposed to every law and every sentiment of 
humanity.” The Politiken, of Copenhagen, the Nationai 
Tidende and other papers of Denmark are only a little 
less emphatic. 


Standing by the President 
in a Great Crisis. 

HE President’s Note has been criticized in this 

country, but even the critics half apologize for find- 
ing any fault whatever with it. Professor George W. 
Kirchwey, Dean of the Law School of Columbia Uni- 
versity, while he regards it as a “strong, sane and con- 
vincing statement of the case for civilization,” thinks it 
is lacking in some suggestion of a way out of the diffi- 
culty, such, for instance, as a conference of the powers 
to determine the rules for submarine warfare. The 
N. Y. American—Hearst’s paper—while commending 
the Note as “undeniably vigorous,” regards it as “pos- 
sibly dangerous as well,” not because of its actual de- 
mands but because it “goes on to practically protest 
against the use of submarines by Germany in the war 
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that country is waging on British commerce.” In this 
the President, we are told, “has abandoned the safe and 
firm basis of obvious and unquestioned rights and 
ventured upon the debatable ground of international 
exigency and morality, and opened the way to a retort 
which it will be difficult for the United States to bear 
calmly.” The N. Y. Press—Munsey’s paper—is almost 
or quite alone in the tone of its comment. It speaks of 
the “graceful but empty rhetorical phrases” with which, 
it says, the Note begins, and of the “curious mixture of 
wearisome homily and pitiful plaint” which it finds later 
on. Nevertheless, we are assured, the Note will have 
an effect because the Berlin Foreign Office now knows 
that “the United States Government is passing, if it 
has not already passed, out of the hands of Mr. Wilson 
and into the hands of the American people.” The weak 
attitude of the administration heretofore, we are told, 
“got its authority into contempt, led Berlin further into 
defiance of it and still further invited the succession of 
crimes and horrors which have befallen our citizens.” 
Aside from these contemptuous remarks in the Press, 
the call to stand by the President has been sounded far 
and wide by the press of all parties and sections. The 
adjectives which Mr. Taft finds to apply to the Note 
are: admirable, moderate, judicial, dignified, accurate in 
its statement of international law. Joseph H. Choate 
has nothing but praise for it and agrees with everything 
the President says. Professor Franklin H. Giddings of 
Columbia, with strong radical sympathies, takes the 
same attitude. Congressman Gardner, who has been 
attacking the administration for its program in regard 
to the army and navy, thinks the President has met the 
crisis courageously and in a manner “worthy of our 
best traditions.” Jacob M. Dickinson, Taft’s ex-Secre- 
tary of War, finds the Note “just what, under the cir- 
cumstances, should proceed from a peace-loving, self- 
respecting nation that knows its rights.” The N. Y. 
World thinks it “cannot fail to satisfy the highest ex- 
pectations of the American people,” for “it is calm, it is 
restrained, it is courteous; but with a cold, cutting 
courtesy that gives added emphasis to every word.” 
“The President,”’* remarks the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.), “is standing up for the Government and people 
of the United States and they stand behind him to a 
man.” The Note, says the Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.), “deserves a place among America’s great state 
papers.” ‘What he had to do,” says the N. Y. Tribune 
(Rep.), “Mr. Wilson has done with utmost simplicity, 
clarity, completeness.” We could fill this magazine with 
similar utterances. 


What the Lusitania Carried 
When She Sank. 


HE main facts about the Lusitania, as they have 

been brought out at the official hearing in England 
and in various accredited statements, are as follows: 
The ship carried contraband of war. In her manifest 
appear not only sheet brass, copper and copper wire in 
large quantities, lubricating oil, motor cars and “military 
goods,” but also 1,271 cases of “ammunition,” 4,200 
cases of “cartridges and ammunition,” and eight pack- 
ages of “drugs,” which, according to the statement of 
a chemist in Pittsburgh, included 250,000 pounds of 
tetra-chloride, for the making of gas bombs. Accord- 
ing to the statements of the Cunard Company officials, 
the item of 1,271 cases consisted of unloaded shrapnel 
shells, and the 4,200 cases were Remington cartridges 
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for small arms, which, under the ruling of the courts, 
do not come under the classification of ammunition for- 
bidden by law on a passenger ship. “There was no ex- 
plosive of any sort aboard.” In the first official state- 
ment issued in Berlin, the first words are: “The Lusi- 
tania was naturally armed with guns.” In the dispatch 
from the German Foreign Office to the Embassy at 
Washington, it is stated that, according to the British 
Parliamentary Secretary, “practically all British mer- 
chant vessels were armed and provided with hand 
grenades.” The Berlin Tageblatt is more specific. It 
declares that the Lusitania “carried armament of twelve 
strongly mounted guns.” But according to the Cunard 
officials, the ship “never has been armed and never car- 
ried an unmounted gun or rifle out of port in times of 
war or peace.” This is confirmed by Dudley Field 
Malone, collector of the port at New York. The ship 
was regularly inspected before sailing, he says, and she 
“sailed without any armament.” While the Lusitania 
was subject at any time to use by the British Govern- 
ment as an auxiliary cruiser, there is no evidence, aside 
from the bare assertions in German papers, that she 
had actually been turned into an auxiliary. Before the 
ship sailed, the following notice was inserted in the 
New York papers: 





NOTICE! 

TRAVELLERS intending to embark on the Atlautic 
voyage are reminded that a state of war exists between 
Germany and her allies and Great Britain and her allies; 
that the zone of war includes the waters adjacent to 
the British Isles; that, in accordance with formal no- 
tice given by the Imperial German Government, vessels 
flying the flag of Great Britain, or of any of her allies, 
are liable to destruction in those waters and that travel- 
lers sailing in the war zone on ships of Great Britain 
or her allies do so at their own risk. 

IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1915. 











When the Torpedo Struck 
the Lusitania. 


HEN the Lusitania sailed, she had on board 2,160 

persons, of whom 188 were Americans. Many of 
the passengers were women and children. Between the 
time of sailing and the time the ship reached the war 
zone, twenty-two vessels were torpedoed in the zone. 
The captain received admiralty communications, but no 
warships were sent to convoy the big liner. For this, 
bitter complaint against the British Government has 
been made, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, Win- 
ston Churchill, when questioned about this in Parlia- 
ment, said: “Our resources do not enable us to pro- 
vide destroyer escorts for mail and passenger ships. 
. . . The general principle regarding the providing of 
escorts is that merchant traffic must look after itself.” 
The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post supplies another possible explanation. If a ship 
is under convoy, a submarine, we are told, is entitled 
to treat her “precisely as if she were a man-of-war,” 
this having been the law of the sea as far back as the 
days of Napoleon. As the Gulflight was under convoy 
at the time she was torpedoed, this phase of the law 
may become an important part of the controversy. The 
Lusitania was struck by one torpedo only, according to 
the official version in Berlin. “The detonation of the tor- 
pedo was followed immediately by a further explosion 
of extremely strong effect. . . . The second explosion 
must be traced back to the ignition of quantities. of am- 
munition inside the ship.” This tallies with the tes- 
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timony of Captain Turner, of the Lusitania, before the 
coroner’s jury. He said: “There was a slight shock. 
Immediately after the first explosion there was another 
report, but that may possibly have been internal.” In 
eighteen minutes the ship sank. The Captain tried to 
reverse the engines but found them out‘of commission. 
As he could not stop the ship, he had to delay lowering 
the boats, as “it was not safe to lower boats until the 
speed was off the vessel.” Altho the Lusitania was 
capable of making 25 knots an hour, and her speed was 
relied upon to protect her from submarines, she was 
going at but 18 knots when struck, tho the weather was 
clear. The Captain’s explanation for this is that he 
wanted to arrive at Liverpool bar within two or three 
hours of high water, without stopping. Nor was the 
ship pursuing a zigzag course. “It is impossible,” says 
the N. Y. Evening Sun, “to escape the impression of 
foolhardiness in the navigation of the Lusitania in view 
of the insistent threats that had been made against her.” 
This view has found frequent expression. Some Ger- 
man-Americans even assert that the British Admiralty 
were desirous of the sinking of the Lusitania for the 
effect it would have in embroiling this couatry with 
Germany. The editor of the Friedensbote, of St. Louis, 
finds no other way of explaining the attitude of the 
Admiralty. He does not comment, however, on the 
obliging disposition of the Germans in thus playing 
the alleged British game! 


How the Sinking of the Lusitan‘a 
Is Defended. 

Por the most part the defense made for Germany 

in the Lusitania affair is based, as the defense of 
the invasion of Belgium has been based, upon the doc- 
trine of military necessity. Germany, says Dr. Dern- 
burg, was forced to declare a war zone in British 
waters in retaliation for the British attempt to starve 
the non-combatants of Germany. Even before the 
British orders in council were issued, he says, the con- 
traband lists were so constantly changed that “no food- 
stuffs of any kind have actually reached Germany since 
the war began.” The submarine warfare was the only 
reply that could be made effectively. The submarine 
is a recognized instrument of war. Every nation has 
them. But the submarine is a frail craft that may 
easily be rammed and a speedy ship may easily run 
away from one. In seizing a ship carrying contraband, 
“it has been the custom heretofore to take off passen- 
gers and crews and tow a ship into port.” But that, he 
tells us, can not be done in submarine attack. Nor need 
the right of search be exercized if it is known a ship 
contains contraband. Such a ship is subject to destruc- 
tion under the Hague rules. The fact that Americans 


“were on board the Lusitania did not entitle her to im- 


munity. “England could hire one American to travel 
to and fro on each of her ships, carry on shipments of 
arms, and place her men of war anywhere if American 
passengers can be used.as shields. . . . Any ship carry- 
ing the American flag and not carrying contraband of 
war is and will be as safe as a cradle; but any other 
ship, not so exempt, is as unsafe as a volcano.” The 
German Foreign Office places the responsibility for the 
sinking of the Lusitania upon the British Government, 
“which, through its plan of starving the civilian popula- 
tion of Germany, has forced Germany to resort to re- 
taliatory measures.” As British merchant vessels “are 
being generally armed with guns and have repeatedly 
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tried to ram submarines,” a search of the ship previous 
to her destruction is impossible. The Hamburger Nach- 
richten lays stress, as does Dr. Dernburg, upon the 
alleged character of the Lusitania as “a ship of war” 
an “auxiliary cruiser”; and “a British cruiser can be 
attacked without more ado.” The loss of life in this 
case was due, so the N. Y. Fatherland claims, not to the 























EXTENDED 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 


torpedo but to the internal explosion. “But for that 
explosion the ship would not have sunk for hours.” The 
same journal calls for the impeachment of Secretary 
Bryan because he has not warned Americans to keep out 
of the “war zone” as he warned them to keep out of 
Mexico. Such is the German contention. Technically 
there is some merit in it, in the opinion of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger. The Jacksonville Times- 
Union accepts it as valid. “Americans should not have 
crossed the ocean on a British ship, especially at a time 
when special warning had been given.” The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle expresses a similar view. 


Making a Black Record 
Look Still Blacker. 
F the Philadelphia Evening Ledger finds technical 
strength in the German defense, it finds none in the 
moral aspects of that defense. It says: 


“The moral aspect is entirely different, and shows the 
German Government without a leg to stand on, barren of 
humanity, a monster of monsters, immoral and unmoral, 
barbarous and savage, a war machine without soul, daring 
everything and stopping at nothing, imperiling at once the 
civilization and the progress of the world, a pariah among 
nations, a composite criminal, too powerful for immediate 
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chastisement, but certain sooner or later to languish in the 
hell of payment and go down into utter ruin.” 


This sounds like fairly lurid language for a con- 
servative paper; but it is no more lurid than that of 
many other conservative papers. Here is a passage to 
match it from the N. Y. Evening Post: 


“It really seemed impossible that the German rulers had 
left for themselves a climax in deeds fitted to shock the 
civilized world, and to bring upon them the abhorrence of 
all humane people; but they had, and they have now at- 
tained it. Solemn treaties made scraps of paper; Belgium 
trampled into bloody mire; Louvain followed by Rheims; 
asphyxiating gases—it seemed hard to make that atrocious 
record blacker, but it has been done. As if the ruthless 
militarists now in control of the German Government were 
desirous of depriving their country at one stroke, of every 
remaining shred of sympathy in neutral lands, they devised 
this crime of slaughtering the innocents so as to outstrip 
in hideousness all that had gone before, or that it entered 
into the imagination of man to conceive.” 


“In the history of wars,” says the N. Y. Times, “there 
is no single deed comparable in its inhumanity and its 
horror” with the destruction of the Lusitania. “Noth- 
ing that the bloody buccaneers did in the days of pure 
and unconcealed piracy,” says the Boston Traveler, 
“surpassed it in the fiendishness of the spirit that in- 
spired it and the means that carried the terrible plans 
into direful completion.” 


The Word “War” Glares Out 
In the Headlines. 

A LARGE section of the American press, complains 

Herman Ridder in his paper, the N. Y. Staats- 
Zeitung, is “clamoring for war.” We do not find that 
to be the case; but it is true that a large number of 
American journals have been discussing war as a pos- 
sibility, or even a probability if the President’s demands 
are not met by Germany. There is no shying at the 
word war. It glares out from headlines and editorial 
titles in papers all over the land. “No graver question 
of national policyy” says the Charleston News and 
Courier, “has arisen since the United States became a 
nation.” It deprecates any rushing ahead with fury, 
but it can see no practicable way for us to remain at 
peace other than by “‘acquiescing in Germany’s assumed 
right to close a large portion of the seas to our ships 
and our people.” George W. Wickersham, ex-Attor- 
ney General, thinks Congress should be called in session 
at once, Count Bernstorff sent home, Gerard summoned 
back from Germany, one hundred submarines provided 
for and a conference of neutrals called to “plan a con- 
test of Civilization against Germany and give the 
Kaiser’s case a trial on its merits.” He adds: “Let 
America get ready to show that this is a real nation 
and not a mere dwelling-place for one hundred millions 
of people, a rich people, ready spoils, helpless in the 
face of insults.” Another eminent lawyer, John R. Dos 
Passos, sees no defense in international law for Ger- 
many’s course and says: 


“Every hand and voice must now be uplifted against her. 
Her acts are hostis humani generis, they are against the 
teachings of Christianity, civilization, humanity, and while 
we must be the principal complainants, every other neutral 
nation, every individual, is called to protest against this 
massacre. It is pure mockery of principles and terms to 
seek to sustain it by law or reason of any kind.” 
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Mr. Roosevelt was heard calling for immediate and 
vigorous action as soon as the news of the large loss 


of life came. He denounced Germany’s course as one 
of pure piracy and wholesale murder, and declared that 
we shall merit measureless scorn and contempt “if we 
heed the voices of those feeble folk who bleat to high 
Heaven that there is peace when there is no peace.” 


Is Germany Trying to Force Us 
Into the War? 
PON the threshold of this the most momentous 


moral crisis since the crucifixion of Christ”— 
such are the opening words of an editorial by Henry 
Watterson in the Louisville Courier-Journal. He sees 
in the destruction of the Lusitania not a mere incident 
of war but “a parting of the ways upon the broad High- 
way of Life, one of the crossways leading to Heaven, 
the other to Hell.” He sees in Germany’s course a 
“species of paranoia” which has developed into “an emo- 
tional insanity, losing all distinction of moral values, 
of national character and of international relations and 
obligations.” We are not interested, he goes on to say, 
in the physical triumph of any of the. forces engaged 
on the other side; but we are very much concerned for 
the future of the world. He asks: “Has not the time 
come not only to put an end to all this but to exclude 
the German Empire from recognition by the family of 
nations?” Nowhere do we find more emphatic words 
than in New York City, where the mere mention of war 
is usually strongly deprecated. ‘The patience of the 
United States,” says the Wall Street Journal, “is ex- 
hausted. The United States can no longer look upon 
the war area in Europe as a field for neutrality. _The 
system of German ‘kultur,’ which means material ex- 
pansion by organized warfare under a military au- 
tocracy, has thrown down the gauntlet not only to the 
democracy of France and of the British Empire but to 
the democracy of the world. There is, there can be, but 
one answer. Democracy must take up the challenge.” 
The same paper speaks of the possibility that Ger- 
many is trying to provoke war with this country, in the 
belief that while our ships and troops could make little 
difference in the result, the Allies would be hampered 
by the necessity under which war would place us to 
fortify our own resources in munitions of war, instead 
of sending munitions abroad. The same thought is 
given utterance in other papers. “If Germany has be- 
come our enemy,” says the N. Y. Times, “if she has re- 
solved to make war on us, as an unworthy newspaper 
printed here in the German language rather too plainly 
intimates, then we cannot too soon be advised of her 
purposes.” 


German-Americans in the 
; ; Event of War. 
= THIS situation the utterances of the Frankfurter 


Zeitung have excited comment. “The chief reason,” 
it thinks, “why a war would be unthinkable, is the 
presence of an enormous German element in the United 
States. What could be done, for instance, with the 
3,000,000 German-speaking immigrants? And what 
with their 9,000,000 children? And their grandchildren 
who in many cases still think along German lines? . 
Even if only some of these millions would have to be 
brought into concentration camps, the American Army 
would not be enough to watch over them.” This ques- 
tion of the attitude of the German-Americans in the 
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case of a war with Germany has elicited quick assur- 
ances from their leaders. Henry Kersting, president 
of the German-American Alliance of St. Louis, says: 
“The manner in which the so-called German-American 
citizens receive the President’s message shows that as 
a matter of fact there is no such thing as a German- 
American or any other hyphenated American.” Her- 
man Ridder, of the N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, has this to say 
of the position of the German-Americans: 


“Nor is this a time to burden millions of the American 
people with unjust and unnecessary anguish of mind. The 
German-Americans must suffer in any conflict between the 
United States and Germany pains of which their fellow 
citizens can never know anything. It is rather a time for 
showing them the greatest degree of consideration. They 
have fought to uphold the flag in the past and they will do 
so against any enemy whatsoever. They deserve the fruits 
of past loyalty until they have forfeited the right to claim 
them. There has never been but one flag under which the 
German-American has fought. There never can be but 
one flag under which he will ever fight. And that flag is 
the Stars and Stripes.” 


The President’s Note to Germany is held by Mr. 
Ridder to be diplomatically correct and it must, he 
thinks, “compel the support of the entire American 
people.” Rudolf Bernard, president of the Deutscher 
Kriegerbund von Nord-Amerika, with a membership of 
20,000 sons of German war veterans, commends the 
Note as “a masterpiece of construction and framed in 
the friendliest expression,” and he adds: “In the event 
that war should be declared between the United States 
and Germany, a thing which I do not look for, we will 
find German-Americans to a man enlisting under the 
Stars and Stripes and fighting against the Fatherland.” 
The German Catholic Union of Baltimore, with a mem- 
bership of 8,000, sends a resolution to the President 
saying: “While proud of our German ancestry, we 
know only one flag, the flag of our country, and we 
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BRAVE WORK! 
—Carter in N. Y. Evening Sun. 





tender to you, the standard bearer, our undivided 
loyalty.” Similar expression from many other German- 
American sources indicate that if Berlin is eounting on 
America’s impotence as a result of the divided loyalty 
of German-Americans, she is making another mistake 
similar to those she has already made as to the feelings 
of the Belgian people, the Italians, and the Boers of 
South Africa. 


Our Unpreparedness 
for War. 

OBODY denies that we are unprepared to fight 

Germany effectively if it comes to fighting. The 
issues forced upon us by the Lusitania affair have stirred 
the advocates of military and naval increase to renewed 
activity. The Army and Navy Journal takes direct 
issue with President Wilson’s idea that “there is such 
a thing as being so right that a nation does not need 
to convince others by force that it is right.” Where in 
all history does Mr. Wilson, a student of history, find 
any illustration of the truth of this statement? asks the 
Journal. The Navy League, of which General Horace 
Porter is president, calls for an immediate extra session 
of Congress and the authorization of a bond issue of 
$500,000,000 to provide additional naval and military 
strength. Congress, thus called, should consider the 
single question of national defense, in the opinion of the 
Washington Post. The National Security League, spon- 
sored by Joseph H. Choate, ex-Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Henry L. Stimson, ex-Secretary of War, ex- 
Governor Alton B. Parker of New York, and others, 
makes an appeal in more general terms. In view of 
“our deplorable condition of unpreparedness’’—with 
only 30,000 mobile troops, short of officers and equip- 
ment; an inferior National Guard; inadequate coast 
defenses; a navy “neither adequate nor prepared for 
war’—the League asks support for a definite military 
policy, an effective mobile army and organized army 
and navy reserves. Statements regarding naval unpre- 
paredness made by the National Security League Secre- 
tary Daniels characterizes as a libel of the navy, which, 
according to Admiral Dewey, “was never in a better or 
more efficient condition.” But it should be stronger. 
We are entering upon an era of progress such as the 
navy has never known before, Secretary Daniels con- 
tinues, “an era marked by the lifting of our navy out 
of politics and by the subordination of all things afloat 
or ashore to the efficiency of the fleet, in order that 
by our very strength we may be able to demand the 
right to live at peace with all the world.” And Presi- 
dent Wilson, reviewing the Atlantic Fleet at New York, 
sees in our navy “no threat lifted against any man, 
against any nation, against any interest, but just a great, 
solemn evidence that the force of America is the force 
of moral principle, that there is not anything else that 
she loves and that there is not anything else for which 
she will contend.” 


Onward Christian submarines?—Baltimore American. 


Times come when a man would rather be most anything than Presi- 
dent.— Washington Post. 


German torpedoes are of two types—those discharged with regret and 
those discharged without regret.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


As a collector of political skeletons the Colonel has proved to be a 
faunal naturalist of first rank.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


One of the leading Japanese statesmen says that Japan will take over 
the Philippines if we'll pay them a billion dollars. And yet some people 
persist in saying that the Japs are not inclined to do the right thing by 
us.—Southern Lumberman. 
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MENACE TO THE UNITED STATES IN JAPAN’S 


TRIUMPH OVER CHINA 


MERICAN newspapers are not hastening to con- 
gratulate Japan on her bloodless victory for an 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine in China. Whatever the final 
terms of agreement may prove to be by which war with 
China was averted last month, the tendency in America 
to distrust Japan’s word regarding her purposes is still 
apparent tho it is less marked than it was a few weeks 
ago. At one stage during the month’s negotiations the 
N. Y. World, for instance, declared that “Japan asks 
more of China than Austria asked of Serbia last July.” 
The World now admits that “there has been some mis- 
understanding of the deadlock between China and 
Japan, and uncertainty has tended to magnify difficul- 
ties.” Japan’s Foreign Office, in a statement made pub- 
lic by the Embassy at Washington, reproaches the 
Chinese government “for having made public the Jap- 
anese proposals in various exaggerated forms and hav- 
ing endeavored to stir up ill feeling among the powers 
against Japan, and for attempting to shake the confi- 
dence placed in Japan by her allies.” It must be ad- 
mitted that there is considerable difference between two 
versions of a demand, as cabled to this country from 
Peking, the earlier of which reads: “The central gov- 
ernment of China shall employ influential Japanese sub- 
_ jects as advisers for conducting administrative financial 
and military affairs”; and the later, which reads: “Be- 
fore choosing any foreign political, military or financial 
advisers, China must consult Japan.” But whether it 
be vassalage or merely advice which China must accept 
at the hands of militant Japan, most of our papers see 
her pitiably helpless and suspect the aggressor of un- 
scrupulous ambition. 


A Kind of Monroe Doctrine 
for Asia. } ; 
HINA seems to have yielded to a modified ulti- 


matum by which it is understood that Japan se- 
cures even less than China was willing to concede at one 
time during the negotiations. Japan waives present 
consideration of the group of demands which China 
claimed would impair her sovereignty. Let us, there- 
fore, be on our guard, urges the N. Y. Evening Post 
ironically, against Oriental duplicity and guile. “A na- 
tion that presents an ultimatum to a much weaker nation 
in which it concedes half its case, in which it restores 
to the weaker nation territory lost to a third Power, in 
which it guarantees to the weaker nation the integrity 
-of its coasts and harbors—such a nation embodies the 
slimy methods of the ‘yellow peril,’ at its worst, to a 
world so recently instructed in the manfully direct meth- 
ods of white civilization.” But this disposition to give 
Japan the benefit of the doubt concerning her profes- 
sions of insuring honorable peace in the far East is not 
yet widespread. In April Premier Okuma cabled a 
message to the American people insisting that no treaty 
violations were proposed, that “Japan has no ulterior 
motive, no desire to secure more territory, no thought 
of depriving China or any other peoples of anything that 
they now possess.” The Japanese Embassy statement, 


already quoted, explains in detail how even Japan’s 
rights in Kiao-chau, conquered from Germany, are to 
be subject to the terms of peace that shall be agreed 
upon by the Powers when war ends. That Japan should 
institute a kind of Monroe Doctrine for Asiatics finds 





here and there a certain amount of American approval. 
“After we have boorishly and pettishly denied to Jap- 
anese the privilege of seeking opportunity on our side 
of the Pacific,” observes the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
“can we say to them that they must not seek opportunity 
on their own side of that ocean?” The N. Y. Jndepend- 
ent says: 


“Japan has the same rights in Asia that we have in 
America under the Monroe Doctrine—that is, the right to 
maintain Asia for the Asiatics as we do America for the 
Americans. Not only has Japan this right to assume the 
political primacy of the Far East, but it is her duty to do 
so. Otherwise China may be dismembered and Japan may 
be compelled to wage further wars against encroaching 
rivals. When China becomes Japan’s equal in power, as 
she surely will in a very few years if left to herself, then 
she can share with Japan the responsibility of maintaining 
Asia against the White Peril.” 


What Japan Is Ready to 
Fight For. 
F, HOWEVER, George Bronson Rea, editor of the 


Far Eastern Review (published in Shanghai), is cor- 
rect, these and similar utterances simply indicate that 
the Japanese publicity methods have been successful in 
misleading us here. However honeyed may be her 
words about preserving “the principles of territorial in- 
tegrity, equal opportunity and the open door,” Mr. Rea 
insists in the N. Y. Herald, that “it is on record that 
every move our financiers or manufacturers have made 
to expand their influence in China has been met with 
the undisguised hostility of Japan, and our right to 
transact business with the Chinese government has been 
repeatedly challenged and denied.” In the N. Y. Sun, 
Mr. Rea says that Japan is prepared to go to war with 
America to enforce the principle of racial equality and 
to contest with us the supremacy of the Pacific. She 
wants to get some of the costs of such an undertaking 
out of the control in China. “America quietly dreams 
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THE DISADVANTAGE OF BEING BUSY, PEACEFUL AND UN- 


PREPARED. 
—Ireland in Columbus Evening Dispatch. 



























THE FACE OF YUAN SHI KAI SAVED 


on, believing that a series of peace and arbitration trea- 
ties will protect us from the fury of an enraged Nippon 
when the hour tomes for her to strike.” On the other 
hand, Lindsay Russell, president of the Japan Society of 
America, while he admitted that Japan would probably 
fight for her own Monroe Doctrine, says that she “has 
never violated a treaty and that she values above all 
things her honorable position in the family of nations.” 
Mr. Russell believes that we can rely on Japan’s giving 
equal opportunity of trade and maintaining the “open 
door.” He writes in the N. Y. Sun: 


“There has been but one political desire in China cher- 
ished by the Japanese government, and that is to help China 
grow strong, remain independent and continue to develop 
her resources in peace and prosperity. 

“Through this policy, and this alone, can Japan expect 
to reap any permanent or increased profit. Whatever con- 
cessions she may now or at any future time obtain from 
China, seeming thus to interfere with the independence of 
that country, will merely be to safeguard China’s integrity 
against the aggression of other nations or to prevent the 
establishment of military or naval bases close to her own 
shore. For this latter cause she would probably fight, even 
as the United States would uphold the Monroe Doctrine 
against the establishment by any other country of a naval 
base in Vera Cruz or southe1.: California.” 


The “Open Door” for Whom? 

RESIDENT WILSON’S abandonment of “dollar 
diplomacy” was definitely applied to China in 1913, 
reversing the policy of Secretary Knox. He considered 
the proposed six-power loan plan of development and 
control obnoxious to the principles of our government. 
An “open door” policy, therefore, does not mean the 
same thing to the present administration and to’ those 
seeking concessions in China on the former basis. Simi- 
lar confusion obtains regarding what Japan really means 
by an “open door.” A Chinese situation that excites 
New York and leaves Peking tranquil affords food for 
reflection to the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. It says: 


“Public opinion has traveled far since American states- 
men, like Secretary Sherman and Representative Dingley, 
were asking, What have we to do with the dismemberment 
of China? and were complacently assuring the business 
community that they would do more trade with a divided 
China than with a united one. . . . In any case, it is diffi- 
cult to see how, in presence of a China which is slowly but 
surely crystallizing as never before into one united and pro- 
gressive nation, Japan or any other power can hope to im- 
pose more than a semblance of her will on three or four 
hundred millions of people. Having regard to the steadily 
increasing ability of China to stand alone, it is difficult to 
see any great cause for alarm in the effort of Japan to be- 
come the adviser and director of the policy of the Republic.” 


The Nashville Tennessean thinks that the outcome of 
the Far Eastern diplomatic contest may be immensely 
more significant than that of the European war: 


“If China awakes and goes into the morning of her new 
day under Japanese guidance, the East will have become 
capable of coping with the West. The result would prob- 
ably be an antagonism between Caucasian and Mongolian 
that would ‘uproar the universal peace’ through a long 
period of time, perhaps for centuries. It might mean the 
Mongolian race would dominate the world, as the Caucasian 
race has so long done. Conceivably, there might be a real- 
ization of Macaulay’s nightmare of a single naked fisherman 
on a ruined pillar of London Bridge.” 


AGAIN 387 


No Adventure in World 
_ Politics. 
A” APPARENT determination upon the part of the 


Washington government to risk no adventure in 
world politics was a decisive factor with Yuan Shi Kai 
in making terms at the last moment with Prime Minister 
Okuma. Such is the belief of German dailies like the 
3erlin Kreus-Zeitung, which notes likewise the hope still 
cherished by France of a participation by Japan in the 
European theater of war. The outcome of the negotia- 





“NOW IF YOU DON’T PROFIT BY THAT LESSON—” 
—Sykes in Philadelphia Ledger. 


tions of the past few weeks, as interpreted in Berlin, 
is the practical reduction of Peking to dependence upon 
Tokyo. Premier Okuma is even accused of having pur- 
posely inserted in the ultimatum sent by his foreign 
minister certain preposterous demands for the mere 
sake of seeming to save China’s face when he with- 
drew them. That restoration of Kiao-chau to China of 
which so much was made lately will be a restoration, we 
are asked to believe, in the Tokyo sense of the expres- 
sion. A change of ministry in Japan may occur in the 
very near future, but that will not help Yuan Shi Kai in 
the least. Japan is firmly determined to take advantage 
of the present situation in Europe. She believes the 
great war will continue for at least two years more. 
Premier Okuma has been assuring the Americans that 
China’s integrity remains unaffected. There will be no 
Japanese monopoly of anything, despite interested in- 
sinuations to the contrary. Such talk is nonsense. 
Thus runs the stream of German comment, which in- 
terprets the month’s negotiations as a blow to America. 


Why China is Helpless in the 
Face of Japan. 


UAN SHI KAI must not be accused of lacking 
energy in coping with the situation prepared for 
him by Premier Okuma. For the past few months, as 
the Berlin papers assert, the soil of the republic has felt 
the tread of increasing brigades of Japanese troops. In 
one or two of the provinces, agents of the Tokyo gov- 
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ernment give themselves the airs and assume the au- 
thority of official functionaries. There have been out- 
bursts in the vernacular press on this subject. The 
army at the disposal of Yuan Shi Kai is unable to cope 
with the forces of the foe either in the matter of num- 
bers or of training and equipment. The Chinese army 
has, to be sure, made progress, especially within the past 
few years. It is provided with modern rifles and ma- 
chine guns. It has been trained by competent Euro- 
peans and Japanese officers. To-day it numbers some 
400,000 men; but their distribution is so wide, in view 
of the necessity of holding down certain regions, and 
the artillery is so antiquated except in the capital garri- 
sons, that Yuan could put barely 150,000 men in his 
firing line. The ammunition has run short. As for the 
navy, it is beneath contempt. Tokyo can, it is said on 
the same authority, land 600,000 perfectly equipped 
troops in China whenever she pleases. Her army is on 
a war footing. The navy has been mobilized for weeks. 
Even the transports for the troops are waiting. These 
are the facts which explain the obscurity of the crisis 
in the far East, which account to the Berlin press for 
the reluctance of official London, official Paris and 
official Washington to cite chapter and verse, to dot i’s, 
to depart from that becoming reticence which, con- 
cludes the Berlin daily, is always in the public interest 
when blunders are being made or defeats have to be 
endured. 


China a Prey to Robber 
Bands. 


HINA has been asked to do little more than give 

formal sanction to a state of things which in fact 
exists, as influential Tokyo dailies interpret the new 
situation. Japanese publicists resent the tone of the 
lectures read to them in Europe, and in the Rikugo 
Kasshi we are reminded that when so disgraceful a 
drama as that unfolding itself in Europe is enacted in 
the world, Japanese faith in western civilization sustains 
a severe shock. Japan will act in China as a trustee for 
the interests of humanity, to give the gist of an article 
in the Kokumin Shimbun, which, like its contemporaries 
generally, has pessimjstic notions regarding the capac- 
ity of the Peking administration to protect property and 
life. Brigands and robber bands flourish. This asser- 
tion finds corroboration in The North China Herald, 
according to which the vicinity of Shanghai itself is 
ravaged now and then. There are gangs whose head- 
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quarters are in boats on the waterways. The leaders 
are too shrewd as a rule to risk capture. They organize 
and pillage at will. A system of brigandage spreads by 
degrees over the whole land. On the other hand, as 
the London News reminds us, China has suffered severe 
financial losses through the European war. Trade has 
been dislocated. The customs revenue dropped heavily. 
Exports, notably silk, have declined. Yuan has, in spite 
of a demoralized finance, met his financial obligations. 
Nor has he ceased to wrestle with the opium problem, 
altho the disorganization of Europe has facilitated the 
revival of that drug as a narcotic and a comfort in many 
provinces. 
How American Distrust of 


, Japan is Promoted. 
rr papers take pains to trace to their source many 


of the month’s rumors respecting tension between 
Tokyo and Washington, and they usually find German 
diplomacy to blame. The world has been misled, says 
the Temps, into supposing that Washington has with- 
held all moral support from Peking and has been urging 
Yuan Shi Kai to yield to Tokyo. Nothing of the sort! 
The American representative in China has confidential 
instructions for his ultimate guidance, but not in that 
sense. Ever since the arrival of Emperor William’s new 
minister in Peking, Herr von Hientz, the ear of the 
American public has been filled with rumors and alarms 
from Peking. Herr von Hientz is described in our 
French contemporary as an expert on the whole subject 
of China, where he has spent many active years, cul- 
tivating opulent mandarins, dining with chiefs of revo- 
lutionary movements and hobnobbing with spies and 
even hired assassins. He proved too genial in such 
mixed company and had to be recalled by the Wilhelm- 
strasse as the result of a compromizing episode or two. 
The outbreak of the war found him in Mexico, where 
he had been exploiting his peculiar talents for the ex- 
acerbation of international feelings. Berlin needed him 
elsewhere and he was summoned to Berlin, eluding the 
English, who tried to intercept him, eluding the French, 
who had been warned how dangerous he is. Herr von 
Hientz has a propensity to pass himself off upon the 
innocent as an Englishman, for he can speak the lan- 
guage better than King George can. In Berlin William 
II. embraced him and hurried him to Peking. The 
Japanese were told of his coming, but he eluded them, 
too. 





Japan is willing to maintain a Chinese “‘open door” if she is allowed 
to keep the chain on.—Wall Street Journal. 


Even the stanchest advocate of prohibition wouldn’t object if all the 
rulers would take a sociable drink and make up.—Washington Post. 





GERMANY’S DETERMINATION TO DEFY THE 
WORLD IN ARMS 


I lheiens degree of reliance that can be placed upon last 

month’s report that Emperor William made a hasty 
visit to Vienna and Budapest for the purpose of a con- 
ference with his allies remains a theme of conjecture. 
Nor is it easy to find a justification for English news- 
paper assertions that Emperor William and his great 
military magnates feel that their fortunes are at a 
turning point, that desperate steps must be taken to 
check signs of disaffection in the people they rule. Noth- 
ing in the comments of the German press justifies these 
insinuations, altho it is true that the tone of that press 
alters from day to day with such swiftness as to make 


a summary of its verdict hazardous. Nevertheless it 
seems true that the great dailies of the fatherland are 
confident still. They may talk less of the German of- 
fensive, of domination and conquest, but, in the words 
of the Kélnische Zeitung, “Germany can say to herself 
that the world and even her enemies are admitting that 
she possesses resources that were never dreamed of, 
and that she can neither be starved out nor in any way 
seriously injured.” There exists, in the opinion of the 
Kreuz-Zeitung, a combination of the world to keep 
Germany down, to hem her in, to balk her progress and 
her aspiration towards legitimate expansion through- 











EMPEROR WILLIAM IN A REFLECTIVE 


out the world. Hence the war has become a struggle 
of the Germanic race for its own future: 


“The object of our enemies is the obliteration of political, 
economic and spiritual Germany. Germanism, Teutonism, 
or by whatever other name they designate our German 

‘ people and civilization, our foes wish to uproot and destroy. 
It is a mistake and a source of self-deception to direct our 
attention to sound and just foreign voices and opinions 
respecting ourselves. There are those who think well of us. 
Wherever such a view may find expression, there will be 
contrary ideas of a decisive influence. For us here the 
significant thing must be what opinion is destined to prevail 
in the world at large. 

“Now the view that is in the ascendant among the peoples 
of the world opposed to us is that no terms ought to be 
made with us until we resign ourselves to playing in the 
world the part of the harmless dreamer and poet, the 
imaginative artist. They want us to stand timidly upon the 
shore of the great world ocean and go no further, to hold 
aloof from the markets of the world and from all that goes 
by the name of world politics.” 


Germany’s Refusal to Play 
Second Fiddle in the World. 
SOMEWHAT sensational story that arrange- 


ments for a conference are in progress between 
Nicholas II. and William II. somewhere in Hungary is 
placed by the English and French dailies, which notice 
it in the category of “trial balloons.” On the other 
hand, the Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin), supposed to be in 
touch with court circles, has had a good deal to say 
concerning a separate peace with Russia. An under- 
standing with Russia might be the easiest way out of 
the welter of war in which the world wallows, according 
to the important organ of the military element, the 
Berlin Tdagliche Rundschau. The tendency of Pan- 
German and Prussian organs to dwell upon the ease 
with which Petrograd and Berlin might reconcile their 
differences is understood to be one reason why Foreign 
Minister Sazonoff dwelt lately upon the perfect har- 
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THE ALLIES: “OUCH! DON’T YOU KNOW WE’VE TAKEN 
THE OFFENSIVE?” 


—Carter in N. Y. Evening Sun. 
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mony subsisting between the chancelleries of the allies. 
What German diplomacy is striving for, through the 
talents of the conciliatory Herr von Jagow, the Paris 
Figaro says, is a separate peace with both France and 





“DEUTSCHLAND UEBER ALLAH!” 


—Harding in Brookiyn Eagle. 


the Czar, so that Great Britain and Germany may fight 
for dominion of the seas. Never was the Wilhelm- 
strasse more convinced of the discord among the allies 
which such papers as the Berlin Post harp upon cone 
tinually. The whole discussion in the German press 
regarding which of the allies is the most dangerous 
enemy of Germany proves to the London Standard 
that responsible Germans are beginning to think seri- 
ously of peace, not with all her foes, but with Russia, 
whereupon France would have no alternative but to 
extricate herself from the war. 


Mystery of the Attitude of 
German Socialists. 

G ERMAN expectations of some sort of understand- 

ing with Russia have seemingly been disappointed 
in Berlin by the failure to bring about an exchange of 
letters between the Emperor and the Czar. That seems 
to be the impression in Rome, which has become a sort 
of clearing-house for newspaper gossip regarding the 
events transpiring behind the scenes. The Socialists 
are held responsible for this fiasco by the correspond- 
ents of Italian dailies here and there, and even the 
Berlin Vorwdarts lends countenance to that view by 
some recent comment upon the project of an under- 
standing with Russia. The cry which determined the 
Socialist majority in the Reichstag to vote with the 
other parties in the crisis of last summer was: “Against 
Czarism.” It reminds us that nearly every Socialist 
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paper in the fatherland has been telling its readers of 
the wish of the people to strike a blow at Czarism. 
“The conviction that Asiatic despotism is the enemy 
became part of the flesh and blood of the German 
workman long ago, and the rest of the nation now 
realizes how it is menaced by the cave dwellers of 
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way to the front emphasize the league of all the world 
against the German race. He speaks of the high and 
holy flame that must never go out and of the certainty 
that God is with his people. The idea in the Emperor’s 
mind, and the idea he impresses upon the troops, is 
that Germany must be saved. The German news- 
papers, as the Italian dailies note, re- 
flect this imperial mood. The most 
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striking feature of German journal- 
istig comment upon the progress of 
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the war, observes the London Times, 
too, is “the almost complete disappear- 
ance of any suggestion of a German 
offensive,” The talk is now mainly 
about “ability to hold out” and the 
“iron wall” of national defense. The 
spirituality of this new attitude to the 
war is well illustrated by these re- 
marks from the democratic Frank- 
furter Zeitung: 


“If there be any reason in the factors 
which decide the fate of nations, we may 
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and must believe that Providence has 
PRONTIER 








reserved us for great tasks. We have 
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me not yet reached the goal of this war and 





GERMANY AS A FORTRESS 


In this diagrammatic view, where the natural obstacles are powerful they are shown by an 
The mountainous southern half of Germany is shown by 


increased height and size of wall. 
a darker tone. 


Gatchina. A page of world-history will be written at 
our eastern frontier. Barbarism will be defeated, for 
barbarism must succumb even if it be supported by 
England and France.” This is the popular temper in 
the face of the efforts by Prussian Junkers to come to 
terms with an enemy of German freedom. The con- 
flict within the Socialist group in the Reichstag—a con- 
flict involved in more obscurity than ever—is said in 
Italy to rage around this point. Whatever the facts 
may be, it seems certain that negotiations with Russia 
will have to be opened by way of Vienna or Budapest 
instead of Berlin, a fact responsible for the importance 
attached to Emperor William’s alleged visit by night to 
Francis Joseph. Italian dailies get the impression now 
and then that the masses of the German people grow 
a little suspicious, and the Corriere della Sera (Milan) 
has these reflections: 


“This German people has been intoxicated by promises. 
It was prepared long in advance for this war and it con- 
sented to undoubted sacrifices, sacrifices which it imposes 
upon itself because it was told that it would be repaid a 
hundred-fold. From the diplomatic and military point of 
view, the war has been conducted in such a way that the 
redemption of these promises seems doubtful. It would be 
an insult to the intelligence of the majority of Germans not 
to believe that behind the reserve they impose upon them- 
selves through a spirit of discipline they begin to see clearly. 
It is certain that a suldden disillusion would be dangerous.” 


New Temper of the German 
’ People. 
S° PERFECT is the knowledge of the German peo- 


ple possessed by Emperor William, according to 
the Rome Tribuna, that he has diverted into a new chan- 
nel the emotions precipitated in the soul of the nation 
by the magnitude of its misfortunes. His speeches in 
the western theater of the war some weeks ago and the 
addresses he regularly delivers to the regiments on their 





it is possible that there are still heavy 
days before us. That is no misfortune. 
It would have been a misfortune if we 
had won an easy victory, which might 
have made us proud, overweening, arro- 
gant. A difficult victory will preserve to us German serious- 
ness, and reverence for the eternal powers, which stand 
above the life of peoples, and without which all this fight- 
ing and wrestling would be a meaningless and desperate 
chaos.... 

“The world will see that we shall not misuse our victory 
and that the cause of humanity, truth and justice can no- 
where be in such a state of protection as with the German 
people, because, notwithstanding all national self-confidence, 
no people feels and thinks so universally, so justly and so 
humanely and so much in the sense of true and genuine 
world citizenship as does our own.” ‘ 


—London Sphere 
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STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE GERMAN FORTRESS 


Guarded by its natural ally on the south, Germany lies before us a 
compact and homogeneous territory. Nowhere is there any area difficult 
of defense. Her weakness, however, lies in the distribution of four vital 
districts alongside her frontiers. To north-east and south-west lie two 
“prestige areas,” territories into which the invader must not be allowed 
to put his desecrating foot. and on the east and on the west are two 
vital industrial areas, one of which includes Essen, and other muniment- 
manufacturing centers liable to receive a deadly thrust at the very outset 
of invasion. —London Sphere 














WHAT. BERLIN THINKS 


What the Men About Emperor 
William Expect. 

| OSE military magnates like the von Falkenhayns 

and the von Mackensens, who comprise what the 
Germans call their higher command, reached the con- 
clusion weeks ago that, without a tactical miracle or 
two, the strategical aims of Berlin can not be realized. 
“Tho we can not conquer, we can not be defeated.” 
Such is the conclusion, and Emperor William himself is 
declared to share it, according to the cautious and re- 
liable Manchester Guardian, which has been investigat- 
ing the German state of mind carefully. Level-headed 
and well-informed Germans, men 
who control great engineering enter- 
prizes and the captains of industry 
and finance, thought the chance of 
German triumph brilliant in the be- 
ginning. The rapidity and decision 
of the early strokes being below ex- 
pectations, Germany has now to 
keep herself from being driven back 
to the Rhine. The German higher 
command will see to it that the losses 
in any frontal attack on the lines in 
Belgium and northern France stag- 
ger not only the French and British 
but all humanity. Reluctantly as 
they may face the fact, the allies 
have no alternative but a peace from 
which Germany will emerge un- 
crushed, unbroken, as strong as her 
strongest foe. “Germany would 
then go on, with her population in- 
creasing very rapidly, grimly and 
unceasingly to prepare for the next 
war.” The existing combination 
against her can not be arranged 
again. Separately, Germany could 
handle each easily. Thus, in brief, 
runs the German logic as seen from the standpoint of 
an informed organ of the allies. A quite different im- 
pression is disseminated in the comment of the organs 
of the allies, which say that all the efforts of the Wil- 
helmstrasse to sow the seeds of strife among them have 
failed. 


German Plea for Righteousness 
, and Peace. 
ERMANS must have the courage to look the truth 


‘in the face. The intimation comes from the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, which has printed much comment from 
military experts to indicate that the fatherland is in a 
better position than are the allies to stand a long war. 
France is about at the end of her supply of troops, it 
thinks. Russia is constrained to fall back upon her un- 
trained men. England can improve no army to the 
point of efficiency while the war lasts. Yet the world 
must not be misled into believing that Germany seeks 
world dominion. She seeks to be let alone, to live her 
own life. From this point of view is conceived a plea 
for world peace and righteousness in the columns of 
this important Berlin paper from the pen of that high 
authority on international law and distinguished leader 
of German thought, Professor Walther Schiicking: 


“To be possessed of the iron will to play our part with 
the same heroism with which we began there is no need to 
make a festival out of a tragedy. It is an inspiring thought 
for us to feel ourselves at one with the man who possesses 
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the confidence of our people. In time of peace William I. 
never spoke of a ‘brisk and jolly war’ and since the begin- 
ning of the struggle he has never spoken of ‘this glorious 
time.’ His deep human feeling makes him realize to the 
full the sacrifices of this war and it is his sense of personal 
duty and of union with his people which gives him the 
strength to continue the struggle to a victorious end. Next 
to the wish for victory comes to us in this connection the 
thought of what we can do to make this the last war. 
“The last war! 
the first forced themselves upon the lips of so many of us 
and to which the war poetry has given such deeply moving 


Great words, indeed, words which from 





LATEST ROLE 
“No “Arf and Arf” business about this. 
—Enright in 


IN HIS 


Harper's Weekly. 
expression. All the victims buried in foreign soil wel not 
have given their lives in vain if we reach approximately 
that goal. Our fatherland, our liberty, has no price. But 
viewed from the standpoint of humanity, the death of hun- 
dreds of thousands of brave soldiers on both sides can only 
assume a deeper and fuller meaning if there arise out of 
the great suffering of this time a new era in human history. 
There are many in Germany who believe that the solution 
of the probleia of the last war can be arrived at by Ger- 
many obtaining the political leadership of the whole world 
of civilization, or that the result of this war must strengthen 
German power in such a way that for generations to come 
peace will be secufed. But while we may all be fflled with 
the conviction that the victorious repulse of such powerful 
enemies will considerably increase respect for Germany in 
the councils of nations. we realize, nevertheless, that our 
cheap politicians in their exaggerated national enthusiasm 
have underrated the strength of our opponents. Those who 
have made a study of history know that the civilized world 
can not be ruled from a single center. 

“What old Moltke said, in direct contradiction of his 
earlier utterances, namely, that permanent peace was a 
dream and not even a beautiful dream, applies to a state of 
things under which a single people want to be the law- 
givers of the whole world. If the result of this war could 
give us such a position, we should not hold it for ten years. 
The present terrible position would be only the beginning of 
a period of great world wars.” 


The “smart” writer among the German liberal pro- 
fessors, Doctor Werner Sombart, holds other views: 
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“Militarism is the German spirit. 
“Militarism is the self-revelation of German heroism. 
“Militarism is the heroic spirit raised to the spirit of 
war. It is Potsdam and Weimar in their highest combina- 
tion. It is Faust and Zarathustra and Beethoven’s score in 
the trenches. 


OPINION 


“For even. the Eroica and the Egmont overture are 
nothing but the truest militarism. And just because all 
virtues which lend such a high value to militarism are re- 
vealed to the fullest extent only in war, we, who are filled 
with militarism, regard war itself as something holy, as the 
holiest thing on earth.” 





Every time we think Germany is about to repent in earnest she seems 
to hit some slippery ellum on the sawdust trail, and backslides.—N. 
Evening Sun. 


Yet one can’t help wishing it were some other than a powder- making 
company whose business is so good that it can afford to give its em- 
ployees a 20 per cent. bonus.—Boston Traveler. 





siechinaaeaan BATTLES THAT MAY DECIDE THE 
FATE OF THE WAR 


eee as was the scale upon which last 
month’s battles in Hungary between the Austro- 
Magyar-German forces on one hand and the Russians 
on the other were fought out, and important as must be 
the result upon the fortunes of the war, there is still, 
apparently, no method of deciding finally which of the 
two sets of “facts” in the rival official dispatches cor- 
responds closest to reality. What seems to have hap- 
pened, in the light of comment by the military experts 
of the allied press, was a dash down the Carpathians 
into the Hungarian plain by the Russians. The plan 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas, as outlined in the Lon- 
don Post, was to get from the foot of the mountains 
as far as Karsa, the independence city, and its county. 
At the worst, the Russians ought to have reached the 
lower Hungarian counties and the historic Rakoczy 
towns. What encouraged the Grand Duke, observes the 
expert of the Paris Temps, was his knowledge that the 
general staff in Berlin regards the line in the west as 
of far greater importance than the line in the east. 
France must be settled with and disposed of before de- 
cisive action against Russia can be logical or impera- 
tive. Hungary, indeed, has all along protested against 
this strategical conception and has even, it is alleged, 
warned Emperor William of her purpose to make peace 
if the Berlin general staff will not modify its idea. The 
German rush to defend Hungary implies, therefore, to 
the French press, an important change either in the 
face of affairs or in the “conception.” 


Economic Importance of 
Hungary to Berlin. 
SSUMING the accuracy of Vienna dispatches, the 


forward progress of the Russians into Hungary 
has been at least checked. The Berlin tale has it that 
the forces of the Grand Duke have been driven not 
only back to the Carpathians with slaughter on an un- 
precedented scale, but permanently halted. An en- 
trenched line makes any further invasion out of the 
question, as the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung reports. The 
risk incurred by the Berlin general staff in dispatching 
a force adequate to such an achievement must have been 
considerable, the expert of the London Post thinks. 
The line in the west must have been denuded here and 
there. Nevertheless, the Germans are claiming victo- 
ries in the west no less decisive than those they won or 
think they won in Hungary. All this is, we are told, 
more “bluff.” The Germans rushed into Hungary, as 
the British daily last named infers, because Hungary is 
now the granary of the Teutonic allies. Upon the Hun- 
garian plain grows at this moment the seed of those 
crops upon which the fatherland is dependent to a 
greater extent than her optimists have confessed hith- 
erto. This view is supported by comment in German 


papers like the N eueste Nachrichten. -They have been 
saying recently that if the Hungarian crops be ruined 
through the vicissitudes of military operations, or if 
they fail or should they fall into enemy hands, the 
fatherland must endure something very like half rations 
if not starvation. 


Significance of the Coming 
Struggle in Hungary. 
+" FURIOUS was the fray in the Hungarian plain 
and so completely did the Germans associate them- 
selves with the destinies of the contest, notes the expert 
of the Paris Débats, that the food supply was evidently 
a vital consideration. That suggests a shortage of food 
in the fatherland itself. The outlook is not so rosy as 


original calculations indicated. This ee is con- 
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“IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY—” 
Tue Crown Prince: “I don’t believe I was meant to win battles; 
I believe I was meant to be loved.” 
—London Punch 








THE BATTLES AND THE REPORTS IN HUNGARY 


firmed by what the Berlin Vorwarts says of the grain 
supply. There is no actual starvation in Germany to- 
day, from the latest and best accounts. The calculations 
for the immediate future, however, may turn out erro- 
neous, says the Paris Temps, a suggestion repudiated 
by the Kolnische Zeitung. This German daily admits 
that the supply of potatoes must form the subject of 
more rigorous regulation and it concedes that the mod- 
ified agriculture of a war period leads to friction with 
the rural population. Meanwhile, a serious difference 
has arisen between Vienna and Budapest over the grain 
supply. Count Tisza has set his face against any re- 
duction of the Hungarian supply for the benefit of 
Austria. The one comforting circumstance is said to 
be the prospect of an excellent crop in Hungary if the 
Russians can but be kept far enough away from it. 
But Hungarian pressure upon Austria, in view of the 
invasion, says the London Post again, became so strong 
that Vienna passed the burden on to Berlin. The gen- 
eral staff took it up. The only inference can be that 
the granary had become a vital consideration. 


Renewal of Russian Pressure 
Upon Hungary. 

D peungesteerg by the rebuff he sustained, the Rus- 

sian Grand Duke began preparations for a re- 
newal of the invasion of Hungary on a greater scale 
than ever. “Every hill is a miniature Przemysl and 
every yard is contested with the utmost energy.” Thus 
runs the report in the British daily, which admits that 
the Russian advance is slow, contested at every step, but 
on the whole steady. If there be a revival of peace 
talk from that clearing-house of war reports, Vienna, 
we may be sure that things are going badly for Ger- 
many and Austria’ in the Hungarian plain, whatever 
official dispatches may say of the tactical results. The 
prevailing view among the allies is well set forth in this 
extract from the London Post: 


“Austria knows quite well that her fate depends on the 
attitude of the Hungarians, particularly on their few In- 
dependence leaders, who are the only men the people trust 
and follow. They admire the Germans, but do not trust 
them, and as to Austria they despise her now more than 
ever. Austria knows very well that Hungarians would be 
easily persuaded to leave her to her doom as soon as their 
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Mars: “When will she open the door instead of a window?” 
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national ambitions and aspirations were satisfied, and that 
nothing in the world would suit the Russians better when 
established on the plains than to begin negotiations with the 
leaders of the people and detach Hungary from her neigh- 
bor. There is no Hungarian living who would care a jot 
as to the ‘fate of Austria. It is not only foreign to their 
sentiments, but the very idea of Dualism is painful to them. 
A good peace for Hungary and dissolution from Austria is 
absolutely the thing for them as soon as it can be effected 
without danger to themselves.” 


Count Tisza Sees the Hour 
of Fate Arrive. ; 
T MORE than one conference of Count Tisza with 


the leaders of various groups in the parliament at 
Budapest, the Prime Minister took pains, according to 
the Tribuna of Rome, to deny that Austro-Hungarian 
policy is now dictated by Berlin. The Count was striv- 
ing to check that sentiment in favor of an independent 
Hungary which, if some British dailies say truly, occa- 
sions alarm in German military circles. Official organs 
in Berlin, in Vienna and in Budapest have come to the 
conclusion that England is manufacturing an inde- 
pendence movement in Hungary which as yet is in- 
tangible and imaginary. Nevertheless one of the lar- 
gest towns in Hungary memorialized Count Tisza on 
the subject of the national independence, and even 
the inspired Az Est (Budapest) has some scornful ref- 
erences to the subject. The whole issue appears to 
have been discussed candidly by Prime Minister Tisza 
with the Hungarian political leaders. They repre- 
sented to him that Russia pours her hordes into 
the plain from the crests of the Carpathians. By 
the capture of the main Austrian position on that part 
of the Carpathians which is known as the Beskid, to 
follow a Petrograd version, the Russians mastered 
“the top of the flight of steps leading down to Budapest” 
and the snow has melted into the bargain. Austria at- 
tends only to Italy. Might not the time be at hand for 
“the Hungarian solution”? . 


A Hungarian Solution of the 


ar. 
 pappemasliggnteeaeat: is not the ideal just now of the 
more responsible leaders of Hungarian opinion, 
especially as Count Tisza, the Prime Minister, is so 
warm an advocate of the union with Austria. 


¥e 


He feels 
confident of the good faith of Ger- 
many because she needs the food 
supplies available in Hungary. He 
is forced, none the less, to reckon 
with an element in Magyar opinion 
which finds expression through an 
indignant writer in Az Est. The 
daily does not agree with the senti- 
ments expressed, but it gives them 
space because an agitation among 
Hungarians based upon such ideas is 
attaining consequence: 


“Who is the traitor, the one who pro- 
tests against the wholesale murder of 
his brethren for the sake of Franz 
Ferdinand, who never deemed it worth 
his while even to spit on us, the one 
who protests against the wheat being 
given to Austria and Germany, while 
his mother can not get a loaf of bread? 
Or is he the traitor who urges Hun- 
garians to grasp the opportunity and 
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—Fischietto (Turin) 
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realize a dream of'our fathers and break away from our 


lifelong enemies? Are not those the traitors who aban- 
don the ideals of Kossuth and sacrifice our best and dearest, 
fighting on the side of our oppressors? Are not they the 
traitors who thrust the nation into this unending misery in 
order to flatter those who give them personal power to rule 
us? ... 

“The Hungarian people will find out sooner or later that 
they have been deceived and that it was not to the interest 
of Hungary but to that of Austria and Germany to drag 
her into this war.” 


Widespread Distress of the 
Hungarians. 


= IC has been spread through Hungary by a 
report that the Grand Duke Nicholas is again ready 
to descend upon a nation which Emperor William 
is unable to defend. This is an utterly preposterous 
view of the situation to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
which reminds the Hungarians that the German ally 
has never failed them yet. Hungarians reply that their 
country is denuded of food supplies to feed the ally in 
Berlin. Emissaries from Germany go through the land 
buying up crops and cattle, altho Budapest and Szeged, 
the second largest city in Hungary, are on the verge of 
famine. To quote the comments of Az Est: 


“Decrees and orders have for their aim the drilling of 
the people into systematic starvation, a chaos of cautions, 
threats and warnings invests us. State, city and county 
bodies rush on us in all their official authority and everyone 
plays his own game, while the stomachs of the people re- 
main wofully empty. ... 

“The leading tendency of these warnings is that we are 
to save our meals, reduce our wants, and then we shall 
always have plenty to eat. They are enacting laws for 
compulsory economies, but the very necessaries of life they 
can not procure for the people. The government has issued 
an assurance that we are well supplied with maize, but we 
ourselves have thousands of complaints by letter, telegraph 
and telephone that no maize can be bought in town or coun- 
try, from warehouses or bakers. It seems we have the 
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Before it can reach the 
The hungry people 


maize and yet we have it not. 
consumer they stop it on the way. 
rightly ask: If there is maize where is it to be had? Now- 
adays we are in the dire position that when you eat a meal 
in a restaurant you must do without bread unless you bring 
it with you. We ought to use Rontgen rays to find out 
just what man is displaying all this incapacity in ruling a 
people. In Germany they supply seventy million people 
with food; but here in Hungary we can not give them even 
bread. What is the cause of all this? Is there no man in 
cur land who can administer anything or must we share 
the popular impression that the only Hungarian now alive 
who knows anything or can do anything is Count Tisza?” 


Spread of the Russian Scare 
In Hungary. ; 
ISZA was forced to make some concession to pa- 


triotic sentiment in Hungary, says a correspondent 
of the Paris Débats, by pledging himself to reconsider 
his position should the Russian movement now in prog- 
ress suggest the possible capture of Budapest. Not less 
than two million men, mostly young, were under the 
Grand Duke’s orders for this descent into the Hun- 
garian plain. By the middle of this new month another 
clash will have come. The general staff in Berlin re- 
gards it as a test of its own efficiency. That is Count 
Tisza’s idea. He was but slightly impressed by the fall 
of Przemysl, seeing that the army of the enemy and 
not any one fortress or city is the true objective of 
an invader. The end of the siege liberated so many 
Russian soldiers that reinforcements were hurried to 
the Carpathians. The desperate battle that ensued 
forms the theme of the usual contradictory despatches ; 
but it did not shake the determination of Count Tisza 
to hold aloof from the independence movement. If, 
however, the Russian advance be pushed so well across 
the Hungarian plain that the Cossack appears before 
Budapest, there will ensue such a crash that Count 
Tisza himself would have to fall unless he consented 
to a separate arrangement. Thus is the position set 
forth in the press of the allies. 





Elizabeth is not making asGerman garden this year.—Deseret Evening 
News. 


Italy and the sword of Damocles are still tied for the hang-over 
record.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


Wonder why nobody has been kicking because Persia’s neutrality has 
been violated?—Florida Times-Union. 


_ At that it’s a whole lot easier to spell Constantinople than it is to take 
it.—Boston Transcript. 





BRITISH VIEW OF OUR RELATION TO THE GERMAN 
SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


POR some little time prior to the most sensational 
exploit in the German war under water English 
newspapers had been noting with interest the rise and 
progress of official Berlin’s hostility to America. The 
provocation was the familiar attitude of our Department 
of State to the traffic in arms and ammunition between 
this country and the nations of Europe. When the 
Bismarckian Hamburger Nachrichten denounced this 
country because supplies went from our shores to the 
allies, its words were reproduced as significant by more 
than one English daily. Comments in the Vossische 
Zeitung, the Kdélnische Zeitung and the Kreuz- 
Zeitung inspired in the London Telegraph a remark 
that “the enemy’s press has been unmuzzled.” A char- 
acteristic specimen of the German comment referred 
to was that of the Berlin Lokalanzeiger, which declared 
that President Wilson was mistaken if he thought his 
conception of neutrality was “fair play” and regarded 


as such. “It is impossible for Germany and her allies 
to regard as a proof of self-command a bias in favor of 
the triple entente which permanently tolerates exten- 
sive deliveries of arms coupled with meek acceptance 
of all the violations by England of the rights of the 
neutral shipping trade.” As far as Germany is con- 
cerned, President Wilson was told by this paper that he 
need not trouble himself with preparations for help 
when the war ends. To which the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung added: 


“The idea of the present government of the United States 
with regard to playing a leading part after the war might 
be acquiesced in by us if during the struggle Americans 
acted on the principle of giving assistance to nobody. But 
supplies of arms and ammunition to our enemies prevent us 
from considering America as neutral now and as the friend 
of all the belligerents during the discussion when the war 
is over.” 








OFFICIAL BERLIN POUTS 


Growth of German Feeling 
Against the United States. 
| Mpegerey became victims of that hatred of Eng- 


land which dominates all classes in Germany the 
moment it became apparent that no modification of in- 
ternational law regulating the sale of arms to a bellig- 
erent would be accepted by our Department of State 
during the continuance of the struggle in Europe. This 
announcement was an immense relief to the British pub- 
lic; but it had the effect of inflaming German sentiment 
further, because the comments of London dailies on 
the whole subject were reproduced in the columns of 
their Berlin contemporaries. Whenever the London 
Times or the Manchester Guardian praised the fine im- 
partiality of President Wilson, the utterance found its 
way into some organ of militarism like the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, which thereupon declared that many a 
German struck the table with his fist when he read such 
things. In course of time the reactionary organs began 
to ask what Doctor Bernhard Dernburg was doing as 
a conciliator of American public opinion. Another 
source of bewilderment to the German mind was occa- 
sioned by the technical form under which the German 
protest to the Washington government had been pre- 
sented. While the German public writhed in its irrita- 
tion, the British public was edified by this sort of com- 
ment in the London Telegraph: 


“It may be assumed with confidence that this by no means 
hasty assertion of a plain point of the law of nations on 
the part of the United States Government will be denounced 
with bitterness in Germany. But it is long since it became 
impossible for any intelligent mind to attach importance to 
anything proceeding from that quarter on the subject of 
international obligations. It is no doubt as well recognized 
in America by this time as it is in Europe, that anything 
going against the interests of Germany is, to the mind of 
Berlin, ‘contrary to international law,’ and anything going 
in favor of it is unassailably correct. It so happens that 
the people of the United States are, to a greater extent per- 
haps than any other nation, interested in legalities; they are 
acute judges of the strength of arguments; and it is probable 
that the American mind has been almost as much revolted 
by the absurdity of German political utterances during this 
war as the American conscience has been appalled by the 
barbarism of German military acts. The two things taken 
together—both of them growing steadily more intolerable 




















EacLE: Now, then, 


THE AMERICAN 
yapping and keep clear of my tail feathers. 


I guess you’d better stop that 


—The Westminster Gazette 
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as time has gone on—have resulted in an equally steady 
growth of feeling against our enemies, which has been 
greatly intensified by resentment at the part played by Ger- 
man agents in seeking to mobilize the German-American 


THE AWAKENING 
(to Italy): 
posed to be mesmerized—not mobilized 


Prince von BiLow “Stop, stop, Signora! You're sup- 


—London Pun 
citizenship of the country against the Government's policy 
of strict neutrality.” 


Official Germany Becomes Un- 
friendly to this Country. 
DIRECT connection can be traced in point of time 


A between the declarations of our Department of 
State on the subject of neutrality and the adoption of a 
policy of hostility to Americans by German officialdom. 
That is, at least, the British impression. American mil- 
itary officers were withdrawn from Germany, accord- 
ing to the London Post, because this growing tension 
might have involved them in perilous complications. 
When Gifford Pinchot, altho an agent of the Depart- 
ment of State and employed in relief work in Belgium, 
was ordered out of that country by the German author- 
ities, the British daily suggested that the Kaiser was 
showing his personal pique. Efforts were made in 
Washington official circles to deprecate all talk of fric- 
tion with Berlin, but the effect upon our British con- 
temporaries was not convincing. On the surface every- 
thing remained correct, altho confidential reports to 
Washington dwelt on the ill feeling of Germany to- 
wards this country. Little by little the tone of German 
press comment in Germany became less friendly until 
organs like the Kdlnische Zeitung became openly antag- 
onistic. On the other hand, more democratic dailies, 
and those not under official inspiration of one sort or 
another, like the Frankfurter Zeitung, for instance, 
altho regretting our conception of neutrality, insisted 
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that Germany wished to be friendly to the United 
States. Thus matters stood when the series of fatali- 
ties involving American shipping put a more serious 
face upon affairs. 


Downing Street, the Wilhelm- 
strasse and the Department 
of State. 

Wen Mr. Bryan repudiated in such pointed lan- 

guage certain Berlin insinuations against the good 
faith of the Washington government, holding that it 
would be an “unjustifiable departure from the prin- 
ciple of strict neutrality” to stop the exportation of 
arms, the war was waged more furiously than ever in 
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ON THE VERGE OF WAR. 
—Fitz in St. Louis Post-Despatch. 





the newspapers of Berlin and London. Intense was the 
indignation of the Kélnische Zeitung. The American 
is proud, it said, of having founded in the new world an 
empire free from the traditional burdens of old-world 
countries, a land in which the peace idea has struck root 
and borne fruit. He prays for peace. When he goes 
home from church he sends shot after shot to Europe 
that the murderous war there may not cease. Why? 
Just for the sake of money! Thus the indignant daily, 
said to be the mouthpiece of an influential element in 
the Wilhelmstrasse. Very good, continued the German 
daily. Germany has money. She can let America have 
it, provided our country will stop sending those muni- 
ments of war to ravaged Europe. What will it cost, 
America? Germany will pay. And while the German 
daily thus scorned us, the London Standard remarked: 


“Germany is perfectly at liberty to purchase what she 
likes in America. The only difficulty is delivering the goods. 
As she has abdicated all claim to sea-power, she must pay 
the penalty. She cannot have her cake and eat it. The 
‘Admiral of the Atlantic’ cannot sink to be the Admiral of 
the Kiel Canal and yet enjoy the freedom of the seas. 

“Americans are truly neutral as long as they treat both 
sides alike in this matter. They would sell to Germany 
just as readily as they sell to England or France. But they 
cannot, while remaining neutral, actively assist Germany 
to warlike munitions or—what is equivalent—refuse to sell 
to the Allies. The latter course would be, as Mr. Bryan 
says, a ‘direct violation of the neutrality of the United 
States.” The legal position is plain. Nor is the moral 
justification of the American attitude more obscure. A great 
deal of nonsense has been talked about making money out 
of instruments of destruction—nonsense nauseous enough 
when emitted by the sentimentalist, but incredibly sickening 
from the countrymen of Krupp. In point of fact, it would 
be a very grave thing if every neutral on the outbreak of 
war put a stop to the export of armaments. Many a nation 
rightly struggling to be free would have been enslaved had 
it had to rely solely on its own capacity to manufacture 
munitions of war. There could be no greater temptation 
to a powerful bully than the assurance that a small country 
which had neglected its own defense could in no circum- 
stances get the means of waging war from outside its own 
borders.” 


— aim at peace”; of course, they’ll never hit it.—Washington 
ost. 


The government of Great Britain thinks it can compromize with John 
Barleycorn. It can’t. Nobody ever did.—Wichita Eagle. 





THE STRATEGIC IMPOSSIBILITY OF PEACE BETWEEN 


GERMANY AND 


— at this moment is described in the press 
of the allies as an enormous garrison pent up within 
a vast area and closely besieged. That conception was 
set forth somewhat bluntly in a recent speech by the 
French Premier, M. Viviani. It explained, according 
to him, why time is on the side of the allies. German 
military experts favor the world with a totally different 
analysis, taking their cue from Emperor William’s 
assurance to a Silesian regiment last month that the 
fatherland has so far been victorious. The allies have 
even lost at Ypres, altho there is the offset at Neuve 
Chapelle, where the British insist that a great victory 
has been achieved by themselves. The French think 
they have advanced towards Metz and the Germans 


GREAT BRITAIN 


say they have won in Champagne. Russia is still confi- 
dent of making an advance in Hungary; but the Ger- 
mans tell us that they hold.to-day a larger portion of 
Poland than ever, to say nothing of Belgium and the 
strip in northern France. Making every allowance for 
differences of standpoint in regard to details, the fact 
that Germany is now a besieged nation not only remains 
patent to the Paris Temps and the London Times, but 
forces itself more and more upon the neutral press of 
Europe. The discussion of the month has raged around 
the problems of breaking through the ring of fortifica- 
tions and trenches. Can the allies hope ever to accom- 
plish that? The task is the most stupendous ever at- 
tempted since men began to war. 
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WHY THE WAR MUST GO ON 


Determination of the Allies 
to Break Through Into 

; Germany. 

ERMAN dailies remain serenely confident of the 


capacity of their armies to remain indefinitely be- 
hind the national defenses, defying the efforts of the 
allies to advance. The sacrifice of the allies in men 
would be as enormous as it would be futile, according 
to the Kreus-Zeitung. Nevertheless those who have 
made a study of the German press within the past six 
weeks will notice a decided change of temper and of 
tone in regard to England. Columns of vituperation 
of England continue to fill the provincial dailies of the 
fatherland, it is true; but newspapers in the capital, 
especially if they are in touch with the solidly estab- 
lished bureaucratic element and the court circle, tend 
to modify the familiar gospel of hate. The new atti- 
tude causes comment in the neutral press, the Amster- 
dam Tyd, for instance, attributing it to a growing Ger- 
man conviction that separate peaces with France or 
with Russia would be futile even if possible. The thing 
is to settle with England. Nothing is allowed to leak 
out officially, says this Dutch commentator, which is 
known to have excellent sources of information regard- 
ing responsible German opinion; but it is a fact that 
statesmen in close touch with Emperor William have 
convinced him that the war will never end while Great 
Britain remains disposed to continue it. For some 
reason or other, his Majesty seems to think he can 
bring the British to the point of peace. He was never, 
we are invited to infer, more mistaken in his life. 


German Ideas of the Basis 
, of Peace. 
HEN official Berlin has received assurances of 


British respect for the national existence of Ger- 
many and of the restoration of her colonial possessions, 
she will come to terms with the allies. She will even, 
according to the best-informed Dutch dailies, give up 
Belgium, or at least she will “discuss” the subject. For 
the present she will let matters remain as they are on 
land, while asserting herself where practicable on the 
seas. Before long the allies will grow weary. This 
analysis of the German mood finds favor in the Rome 
Tribuna and in those conservative Italian dailies which 
deprecate the immediate entry of their country into 
the conflict. But all these considerations taken together, 
plausible as they may seem to Berlin, remain prepos- 
terous to the more or less inspired Paris press and they 
are openly scouted in the London Times and the London 
Post. “Does any one seriously suppose England will 
break off the encounter? Are the people of France 
capable of such folly? Is it conceivable that the 
Russians will throw up the sponge and admit that all 
their sacrifices have been in vain?” The questions are 
put by the careful London Spectator and answered by 
it in the negative. The judgment is endorsed by that 
of the military experts of the allies. Even if, explains 
the authority of the Paris Gaulois, the armed line which 
Germany has drawn around herself were twice its 
present strength, France, England and Russia would 
not dare come to terms of peace based upon things as 
they are. The allies must break through the lines from 
Belfort to the ocean at any cost, for they would pay 
more dearly in the future for not doing so than they 
would pay to-day by achieving the feat. Peace now, 
unless Germany surrenders all along the line, would, 
it thinks, be submission by the allies to the Kaiser. 
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Where Germany is Weak in 
Her Defenses. 


ELGIUM may be held strongly for the present and 

the allies may have to wait some weeks before mak- 
ing an impression there, says the expert of the Paris 
Débats; but the collapse of Austria must leave Germany 
exposed to invasion. Because they are so well aware 
of this, the Germans are instigating the Turks to a 
furious resistance in the direction of Constantinople. 
Until the Sultan’s capital falls, the pressure upon Aus- 
tria may not be so severe. When that event drives 
Mahmoud \V. into Asia, the Balkan powers must act, 
Italy will follow, Austria goes by the board and the 
Kaiser must look to his own southern frontiers. He 
must find two million additional men. He must dig 
hundreds of miles of fresh trenches. The German 
people may not credit these things, we read, but the 
allies feel convinced of them. They base their present 
hopes upon these considerations and for that reason 
peace is a strategical impossibility. Delusions respect- 
ing peace persist in the minds of those only who forget 
that war is a matter of strategy and tactics, we are 
told by the military expert in Paris. Financiers imagine 
that war can not be waged without them; but they are 
not indispensable, however important. 


German Ideas of the Basis 
Behind the Kaiser. 
EWSPAPERS in Berlin might spare the world 


their reiterated assurances of the unity of the 
German people in this crisis of their fate, urges the 
London Post. Nobody doubts that unity, it says. “It 
is also true that Germany has considerable reserves of 
men and abundant supplies of food and ammunition. 
The fables of a starving Germany were merely meant to 
touch the kind heart of America.” Despite the teach- 
ings of experience and the facts of the situation, adds 
the well-informed British daily, in close touch with the 
diplomacy of Europe at all times, there are still people 
who talk confidently of an early peace. One might 
imagine they had “a straight tip” from the German 
Emperor himself. But the war will go on. Not that 
Germany has done badly. The organ of the British 
aristocracy even concedes that so far Germany has been 
victorious, and that in England there is too confident a 
belief that the allies must win. The military situation is 
such that the allies must go on with the war for the 
simple reason. that they want to exist as nations. The 
military situation must be altered radically before peace 
will be even in sight: 


“The countries at war are playing high. Germany went 
to war with no less an aim than to dominate Europe, and 
through Europe the world. The destruction of France as a 
military Power was merely incidental to the greater design. 
The second step was to have been the destruction of Eng- 
land, which might have been accomplished with the re- 
sources of France and Flanders at Germany’s com- 
mand. ... The scheme miscarried because it rested on 
the miscalculation that Britain would remain neutral, stand- 
ing like the ox in the pen until the German butcher was 
ready for the work of slaughter. But altho the scheme 
has miscarried the end remains the same: the destruction 
of England. . . . This war is being fought by the British 
Empire for no less a cause than its own existence. 

“Of France it may be said that she is-determined to shed 
the last drop of her blood rather than remain under the 
terrible menace which has darkened the life of France for 
half a century. And to this end there can be no peace for 
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France without a rectification of frontier which will give 
our Ally back her provinces and their fortresses. As to 
Russia, she fights mainly for liberation from the Teutonic 
yoke for herself and her allied peoples. Russia desires 
also that stronger frontier which will make her secure from 
and independent of the German. Thus upon both sides there 
are great aims backed by tremendous passions: upon the 
one side the thirst for conquest, upon the other the instinct 
of self-preservation. It follows that this is no common war, 
but a fight to the death.” 


A Suggested Starting Point 
for Peace. ee 
LING as he may to the idea that Great Britain went 


to war because she dreaded the commercial rivalry 
of his own country, the German imperial chancellor 
must ultimately revise his conception, according to the 
influential organ of Dutch Socialism, Het Volk. The 
suppression of articles written for the Berlin V orwaérts 
has caused the Dutch daily to become the medium in 
Europe for the expression of German 
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manded the sea. Whoever touched her supremacy on 
that element drew a dagger against her keart. The 
moment Great Britain could no longer doubt Germany’s 
unalterable resolve to strike a blow at British mastery of 
the sea, an agreement was out of the question. In place 
thereof, Great Britain set herself to come to an understand- 
ing with all the powers which for any reason were antago- 
nistic to Germany... . 

“If the war is not to be allowed to take its normal course, 
which means the complete bleeding of all the peoples con- 
cerned, then an effort must be made to secure a direct 
agreement between Germany and Great Britain. This 
agreement must involve the point at which. the imperial 
antithesis responsible for the war most clearly crystallizes 
—the Anglo-German rivalry for supremacy on the seas.” 


The war is costing $53,000,000 a day. And it isn’t worth it.—Los 


Angeles Times. 


When you come to think about it, Mahomet beat them all to the idea 
that liquor and high military efficiency don’t go together.—Chicago Herald. 





Socialist opinion, its views, in con- 
sequence, being widely quoted, espe- 
cially on the subject of a possible early 
peace. The endeavor, persisted in by 
Germany despite all British effort at 
conciliation, to deprive Great Britain 
of command of the sea was the true 
cause of that Anglo-German rivalry 
which is tearing civilization asunder, 
insists the Dutch newspaper. The way 
to peace is, therefore, not idle talk 
about holding this territory or that in 
Europe but a naval pact between these 
two great powers. Great Britain, it is 
urged, does not really fear German 
commercial rivalry, whatever Ger- 
mans may think. That notion is re- 
futed by the economic development of 
the last decade. Great Britain did 
very well side by side with German 
competition and had no reason to wish 
to destroy it. Moreover: 


“The real origin of this Anglo-German 
feud is the rivalry respecting the fleets. 
The keenest economic competition would 
not have hindered an Anglo-German pact 
if Germany had not stretched out her 
hand towards Neptune’s trident. Year 
in, year out, British statesmen have of- 
fered Germany an agreement on the sub- 
ject of the building of warships, a mu- 
tual restriction of the expenditure of 
armaments. Nothing came of it, because 
Great Britain considered the status quo, 
her own undisputed superiority at sea, as 
the basis of the agreement, while Ger- 
many was as firmly determined to upset 
it. As soon as Great Britain realized 
this, there could be no further thought 
of a lasting peace... . 

“The nation which made preparations 
for demolishing this command of the sea 
was hurrying with open eyes towards 
war. Great Britain considered that as an 
island state, with a colonial empire spread 
over every sea, her position in the world, 
her economic basis of existence, probably 
her entire independent existence, could 
be maintained only while she com- 
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financial interests. 








for failure to make reports asked for. 
under the Federal Reserve law which he helped to create. 
financial career to Thomas F. Ryan. 
government control of banking and currency. 
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THE COMBATIVE VIRGINIAN WHO HOLDS A SWORD OVER THE BANKERS. 
The Comptroller of the Currency, John Skelton Williams, is accused of persecuting powerful 
He officially penalized the influential Riggs National Bank of Washington 


Court proceedings have been instituted to test his power 
He lost the biggest fight of his own 


His office now represents an experiment in increased 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS: THE CENTER OF THE LATEST 
GATHERING IN WASHINGTON 


CYCLONE 


BATTLE royal is developing 

in Washington, which, even in 

these days of stupendous bat- 

tles, attracts national attention. 

The Riggs National Bank is 
the contestant on one side and John 
Skelton Williams, the comptroller of the 
currency, is the contestant on the other; 
but back of these lies an issue that is 
as old as Andrew Jackson’s fight against 
the United States Bank and almost as 
full of dynamite as it was three-quarters 
of a century ago. The Riggs National 
Bank was, up to a short time ago, close- 
ly affiliated with the National City Bank 
of New York City, the largest national 
bank in the country; and it has sent 
out statements to all the national banks 
claiming their moral support as the 
defender of the rights of all of them. 
Back of Comptroller Williams is the 
Secretary of the Treasury and, pre- 
sumably, the whole of the Administra- 
tion, buttressed by an imposing array 
of legal talent, in which the names of 
Louis D. Brandeis and Samuel Unter- 
myer conspicuously figure. 

The important issue involved per- 
tains to the degree of control to which 
the national banks may, under the new 
system, be subjected at the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller. The Riggs Bank charges 
outright persecution and conspiracy, 
and assigns personal motives of revenge 
as the cause. The officials in question 
claim to have been exercizing the dis- 
cretion accorded to them by law. The 
result is likely to be a cause célébre, 
in which the personality of John Skel- 
ton Williams looms up large and com- 
bative. To take the bank’s view of the 
case, he is an ogre with an insatiable 
appetite for a national bank every 
morning for breakfast. 

Now when a sturdy, zealous militant 
becomes a kind of national censor of 
finance he runs the risk of losing pop- 
ularity in some circles. It so happens 
that concentration of power in the 
Comptroller of Currency is one of the 
first fruits of laws passed to establish 
a régime of “new freedom” for b.i- 
ness in the United States. John Skel- 
ton Williams of Virginia is the first 
man to handle this increased power. 
He evidently believes that he is war- 
ranted in exercising the power of his 
office to the limit of the law—and has 
a fight on in consequence. The courts 
will ultimately determine what are the 


limits of the law, and whether he has 
“literally been a law unto himself, with- 
out restraint or limitation” as the com- 
plaining Riggs National Bank alleges. 
Law which provides that the Comp- 
troller may “call for special reports 
from any particular [banking] asso- 
ciation whenever in his judgment the 
same are necessary in order to obtain 
a full and complete knowledge of its 
condition” would seem to confer the 
widest discretionary power. He is a 
presidential appointee for a term of 
five years, hence his use or abuse of 
power is a matter of high concern to 
the government, the financial interests 
involved, and the public. 

Comptroller Williams is a vigorous, 
upstanding male in the prime of life. 
He will be fifty next month. Physic- 
ally well proportioned, something over 
six feet of height, he carries perhaps 
225 pounds weight with a military bear- 
ing which is not traceable to military 
training. Aggressiveness, forcefulness, 
fearlessness, are the qualities attrib- 
uted to him rather than the traditional 
Southern cordiality of temperament and 
manner. Determination and strength 
of will characterize his personality. He 
belongs to clubs as a matter of course, 
but one does not discover that he makes 
cronies. He has the style of a com- 
mander of others, says one. He is not 
backward about coming forward, ob- 
serves another. No peculiarity of facial 
expression stands out. Dark hair, very 
slightly tinged with gray; dark eyes, 
well rounded features and erect car- 
riage combine in a personal endow- 
ment of good looks. Sociability does 
not radiate from him nor is the desire 
to court popularity attributed to him. 
If he has any avocations they are in- 
conspicuous. An almost grim devotion 
to the accomplishment of what he sets 
out to accomplish is considered Mr. 
Williams’ dominant characteristic. 

There is a peculiar sense in which 
the Comptroller’s office is the man and 
the man is the office at this stage of 
attempted readjustment of the banking 
and currency situation. For any test 
of conferred powers he bears the brunt 
of attack. No one can read even a 
partial list of the duties of the Comp- 
troller prescribed by law without get- 
ting the impression that Congress pro- 
posed to lodge something like real con- 
trol of banking in this office. Func- 
tions of inspection and _ supervision 


grew out of the relation of the gov- 
ernment to the banks which issue cur- 
rency notes based upon United States 
bonds. But the Comptroller is now 
required not only to report to Con- 
gress on conditions of banks but to re- 
port additional information that may 
be useful and any amendment to bank- 
ing laws “by which the system may be 
improved and the security of the hold- 
ers of its notes and other creditors 
may be increased.” A bank must get 
authorization from the Comptroller to 
do business, and under certain condi- 
tions he can close up a banking institu- 
tion. The recent creation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of which the 
Comptroller became a_ chief officer 
represented a distinct effort to decen- 
tralize and distribute banking and 
credit facilities. Comptroller Wil- 
liams is on record regarding the main 
purpose of the new system in an ad- 
dress to the North Carolina Bankers 
Association in part as follows: 


“New York has become the commercial 
capital of the country, the great citadel 
of the money power, the reservoir of 
money supply. It is the walled city from 
which the barons have levied tribute on 
a territory and population vaster than any 
lord or king of the Middle Ages dreamed 
of, yet sometimes using methods ruthless 
and savage as those of the fiercest of the 
robber nobles—forays and levies devastat- 
ing by scientific, artful methods, pillaging 
under forms of law, smiting with swords 
which bite deep, altho we can not see 
them, consuming with fire which comes 
invisible and unsuspected. The simile 
seems strong, but it is justified by facts. 

“No sudden swoop by a feudal mag- 
nate on his peaceful neighbors was a 
more cruel or shameless plundering ex- 
pedition than some of the transactions 
which have been brought to light by 
which the shareholders of railways and 
other great enterprises, established to 
build up the country and to promote the 
public interests, were despoiled. Their 
property and money were taken from 
them by the might of masses of money 
working stealthily. The raids had none 
of the attractions of the picturesque or 
the merit of courage. They were cold- 
blooded, relentless seizure of other men’s 
goods by plots, treachery and betrayal of 
trusts which should have been held 


“The purpose should be to change the 
relation of New York to the country 
generally from an attitude of dominat- 
ing ownership to friendly partnership. 
Rig as New York is, it is not big enough 
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to direct the destinies of this continent. 
Fast as it has grown, it has not grown 
so fast as the United States has grown 
in wealth, capacity, population, thought, 
and aspiration.” 


Mr. Williams began his own busi- 
ness career, after a course of law at 
the University of Virginia, in his 
father’s bank at Richmond, Virginia. 
He became ‘interested in railroad de- 
velopments for the Southern states, 
forged ahead, and soon appeared as an 
active member of the firm of Mitten- 
dorf, Williams and Company of Balti- 
more. At the age of 34 he had or- 
ganized and consolidated the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway System of some 3,000 
miles reaching from New York to 
Florida. He was elected its first presi- 
dent. Then followed a fight for finan- 
cial control in which he lost out, in 
1904, to Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan, 
also from Virginia but representing 
New York and Boston interests. Altho 
Mr. Williams is a Protestant, the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral in Richmond 
is humorously known as the “John 
Skelton Williams Cathedral” because 
of the legend that Ryan built it with 
money gained from Williams in the 
Seaboard transaction. 

Mr. Williams was elected president 
of the trust company section of the 
American Bankers Association in 1goI, 
and was president of various banking 
and industrial enterprizes until his ap- 
pointment as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in March of 1913. At 
that time he described himself as an 
“independent, sound money Democrat.” 
He had been associated with Mr. 
McAdoo, the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, in building the Hudson 
River Tunnel. Appointment as Comp- 
troller of the Currency became effect- 
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ive in January, 1914. There was op- 
position to his appointment heard by 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on the ground that he had 
used his office to get back at Seaboard 
Line interests in the Riggs Bank and 
had favored other interests with gov- 
ernment deposits. But on denials and 
testimony the appointment was con- 
firmed with only one dissenting vote. 

In the continuing controversy with 
the Riggs Bank Colonel J. C. Hemphill 
points out in correspondence to the 
N. Y. Evening Post, that courts can 
not administer the office of Comptrol- 
ler; he must administer it, but of 
course he can be removed by the 
President or be impeached for failure 
to discharge his duties: “If he has 
thought or suspected that the bank 
which has hauled him to court was not 
complying with the law or was en- 
gaged in practices condemned by sound 
public policy and in violation of law, 
it was his duty to pursue his inquiries 
and exercize his authority without 
thought of personal consequences.” 
Colonel Hemphill adds: 


“T have known Mr. Williams a good 
many years. He is impulsive and of a 
distinctly militant type. He would rather 
fight than eat. He lacks suavity, proba- 
bly, but he cannot be charged with any 
lack of temerity or any purpose of avoid- 
ing responsibility for what he does. His 
chief weakness seems to be inapprecia- 
tion of good advice from his friends. It 
would have been more effective, some of 
them think, if he had ‘jollied along’ the 
Riggs Bank people, instead of indulging 
in condemnation, which could only in- 
furiate, without accomplishing in the best 
way the objects he had in view —not 
punishment, on account of real or imag- 
inary personal grievances, because he 
should be acquitted of any such ignoble 
purpose—but a wholesome desire to pro- 









tect the public from suspected irregulari- 
ties in the management of what was 
thought to be one of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions in the country. 

“A great many persons do not like Mr. 
Williams because he is lacking in any 
sort of subtlety, and especially in times 
of excitement blurts out what he thinks, 
without dreaming how what he says 
might be twisted: into a wholly different 
meaning from what he intended. He 
stands well with his neighbors, with the 
people who have known him longest and 
best. He has been a power in the de- 
velopment of the South. He has had 
very sore differences with men who have 
checkmated him in some of his enter- 
prizes, and he is not of a forgiving spirit 
—none who is engaged in great financal 
and industrial undertakings possesses that 
saving grace; but he has made his way 
against apparently insuperable obstacles, 
and achieved high place because of his 
worthy character.” 


A personal dignity, emphasized for 
years by the long-tailed cutaway coat 
habitually worn even in the _ hot 
summer months, is most frequently 
picked out as a chief attribute of 
Comptroller Williams. Erect head, 
rhythmical stride, broad shoulders that 
never sway as he walks, well-developed 
chest well thrown out, strengthen the 
impression. A clinging to some for- 
malities of the old time suggests cold- 
ness behind a pleasant greeting. The 
Williams family is of English ancestry 
and distinguished social standing in 
Eastern Virginia; Mr. Williams’ great- 
great-grandfather was Edmund Ran- 
dolph, first Attorney General of the 
United States and Secretary of State 
under President Washington. He has 
a beautiful home on the James River 
near Richmond. His wife was Miss 
Lila Lefebre Isaacs and they have two 
boys, 17 and 14 years old. 


BERNHARD DERNBURG: THE GERMAN WHOSE PRESENCE 
HERE HAS AROUSED BRITISH APPREHENSIONS 


AGNETISM is one of the 

conspicuous personal traits 

of that Doctor Bernhard 

Dernburg whose name now 

appears more frequently in 
American newspapers than that of any 
other German alive, with the solitary 
exception, perhaps, of the Kaiser him- 
self. Even those Bismarckian and mil- 
itarist organs in the fatherland which, 
like the Hamburger Nachrichten and 
the Kreuz-Zeitung, have no patience 
with Dernburg, agree that he is what 
they call “anziehend”—attractive. The 
word means more than its literal equiv- 
alent in English and describes a com- 
bination of qualities for which the 
Doctor—Germans refer to him as 
“Excellenz”—is as much indebted for 
his success as financier, administrator, 
statesman and diplomatist as to his un- 





deniably high order of ability. He at- 
tracts, he charms, he inspires personal 
confidence. French and English dailies, 
to which Bernhard Dernburg is for the 
moment the supremely important Ger- 
man, do not deny him charm; but they 
see in the man a capacity for intrigue, 
the genius of the mere schemer. So 
rare is his subtlety, according to the 
London Times; so completely does he 
mask beneath an aspect of simplicity the 
nature of the serpent that all Amer- 
ica has been in some danger of suc- 
cumbing to his spell. He has, we read 
in the British press, stemmed the tide 
of sentiment favorable at first to the 
allies in this country. Now a character 
capable of so great an achievement, the 
London Mail says, must be magnetic as 
well as powerful, sweet as well as 
supple—have a touch of the angel as 





well as of the demon, since he deceives 
the very elect. That was weeks ago! 
The clear, steel blue eye of Dern- 
burg, the unshrinking directness of his 
gaze into one’s face, the openness of 
the regular features, emerging with 
sculptural effect from a wealth of hair 
about the brow and chin—these details 
are more conspicuous in French studies 
of the man. The fine broad brow, the 
well-placed ear, the large build of limb 
and shoulder remind a writer in the 
Paris Temps of those Rembrandt effects 
in ,portraiture which give the atmos- 
phere of a character no less than its 
embodiment in the flesh. The men who 
sat to Rembrandt were councillors, sol- 
idly established in their worldly posi- 
tions, mature, well balanced, and Dern- 
burg, we are reminded, is all of these. 
He has shown from the time he be- 























came prominent in the financial life 
of Berlin until he impressed his sturdy 
personality upon the-American nation 
a purposeful firmness, an intuitive per- 
ception of the character of the people 
with whom he must deal. There is a 
suggestion of the Dutchman in him as 
well as of the Prussian, say the French, 
and they give him credit for a naturally 
kind heart as well as a powerful brain. 
The traits are seldom blended in one 
man, but they give the character of 
Bernhard Dernburg its “note,” the 
French think. 

Work has been the concern of Dern- 
burg’s life, and to this day, as his ad- 
mirers remind us in the Kdlnische 
Zeitung and other German newspapers, 
he is a modei of industry, of quiet effi- 
ciency. His intimate knowledge of 
American ways and American thought 
dates from the period when, as a mere 
youth, he clerked in a great Wall street 
banking establishment, living in pov- 
erty and obscurity among a people who 
were destined to know him so well. He 
was early out of bed in those days and 
he remains an early riser still. Neces- 
sity made him abstemious as a young 
man in New York and personal prefer- 
ence keeps him so to-day, for his break- 
fast, taken sometimes as early as seven 
in the morning at the Ritz-Carlton, 
may consist of nothing but a cup of 
coffee and a roll with some fruit. He 
inclines at times to a strictly vegetarian 
diet, avoiding meat and stimulants for 
an indefinite period. He is sparing in 
the use of alcoholic liquors. He is 
addicted to rather large cigars of mild 
flavor. His dress is almost invariably 
of the simplest kind, comprising a sack 
coat, turn-down collar and bow-tie. It 
is nothing unusual for him to rise from 
his bed and go down-town before nine 


o'clock. His personal habits, in short, 


are those of an ordinary business man 
in an American city. Luxury is quite 
alien to his temperament and recrea- 
tions of the extravagant sort are un- 
known to him. He does not play cards 
unless the circumstances are unusual. 
He does not golf. Now and then he 
drops in at a theater, especially if a 
German play be “on.” Generally, how- 
ever, his days are passed in labor while 
his evenings, unless he is at some pub- 
lic meeting, are consecrated to the so- 
ciety of his wife, who is paying her first 
visit to this country. It is an open 
secret that the doings of Bernhard 
Dernburg have, like those of Count 
Bernstorff, been carefully watched by 
the agents of the allies here. This is 
the sum and substance of all the infor- 
mation they have gathered after long 
scrutiny of his personal habits. 

When Mrs. Dernburg joined her hus- 
band in this country last January she 
could not bring with her the five chil- 
dren. Of these, three—young ladies in 
their teens—are employed as nurses in 
the Berlin hospitals, while the two boys, 


A GERMAN 


one sixteen and the other fourteen, 
are at school. The oldest boy insisted 
upon going to the war, and it is pos- 
sible that he is now at the front. Mrs. 
Dernburg is described as a blonde of 
the Saxon type, with the fine but sen- 
sitive features of the artistic tempera- 
ment and the outlook upon life of the 
German wife and mother. When at 
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Indeed, those German 
which dislike Bernhard Dernburg be- 
cause of his modern ideas and for his 
alleged dislike of militarist autocracy 
are wont to complain that he is too 
much of a cosmopolite and not enough 
of a German. 
commend themselves to the 
Zeitung or the Tageblatt of Berlin, for 


newspapers 


Such accusations do not 


Vossische 


AMERICA OF GERMANY’S POLICY 


_ , Years ago, as a young financier in Wall Street, Bernhard Dernburg began to acquire that 
intimacy with the ways and the ideas of the people of this country which caused his selection 
by Berlin as an interpreter of the Germans to ourselves. 


home, the Dernburgs live in Berlin. 
Doctor Dernburg himself has always 
been a traveler. He has crossed Africa 
twice, according to the accounts of him 
in the German newspapers. He has 
gone the whole length of Siberia, visit- 
ing remote settlements. He has ex- 
plored China and Japan and made ex- 
tensive trips through Mexico. Contact 
with many men in many climes accounts 
to students of his character for his un- 
usual knowledge of human nature, his 
ready adaptability to circumstances and 
the touch of the cosmopolite in him. 





these dailies regard the Doctor as one 
of the glories of his country. He is 
neither an autocrat nor a militarist and 
the Berlin Post has, in consequence, 
very little use for him. His elevation 
to a post of such importance as that 
of colonial minister was something of 
a shock to the reactionaries at the 
court of Berlin, and it is no secret that 
many a Prussian reactionary would be 
overjoyed were his visit to this coun- 
try converted into a fiasco. 

The whole theory of politics for 
which Bernhard Dernburg stands in 
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Germany, and which has been set forth 
in such dailies as the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung and its liberal contemporaries, 
renders him an objectionable character 
to the old-fashioned Prussian conserv- 
atives. He thinks the main business of 
the state should be social advancement, 
the better education of the less favored 
classes in the fatherland and their entry 
into life upon a plane of equality of 
opportunity. This ideal, he contends, 
has not been realized or fully under- 
stood in the Germany of the recent 
past, notwithstanding the triumphs of 
applied science and the achievements 
of the commercial expansionists. One 
of Dernburg’s hobbies at home has been 
the housing problem. He has given 
much time and money to the improve- 
ment of the homes of the humbler Ber- 
liners. Another of his ideas is that 
young Germany should take more to 
sports of the open-air kind. He is 
president of one society which has for 
its object the better housing of the poor 
and he holds the vice-presidency of an- 
other organization of young Germans 
with two million members under twenty 
years of age, all pledged to the cultiva- 
tion of healthy sports in the open air. 


CURRENT OPINION 


The active, conscientious nature of 
Bernhard Dernburg makes it out of 
the question for him to play a passive 
part in these societies. Until the war 
interrupted the life he led so busily at 
home, he devoted many laborious hours 
to the realization of these objects. 

Few Germans in official life possess 
Bernhard Dernburg’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with everything American. His 
very mode of using the English lan- 
guage has more of New York than of 
London in it. He speaks the crisp, epi- 
grammatic vernacular of Broadway 
readily. He acquired this fluency when 
quite a youth from a typesetter on the 
Brooklyn Eagle, who happened to be a 
fine English scholar and who is at this 
time a successful lawyer. The friend- 
ship between the German and the 
American survives, for Bernhard Dern- 
burg is of the type which never forgets. 
He has picked up, or so his German 
eulogists say in the Berlin press, all that 
is best in the American manner—the 
hearty handshake, the easy affability 
and the directness of speech which can 
avoid offense and at the same time be 
plain and intelligible. 

In nothing is Dernburg so German 





as in his literary tastes. Goethe is his 
favorite author and he has also the in- 
evitable German preference for Shake- 
speare. He has all his life been a 
reader of the Bible. These sources re- 
main his dependence for literary culture 
even in the present busy period of his 
career, which has made all reading ex- 
cept that of official documents and 
newspapers well-nigh impossible to him. 
He has, however, read widely in Amer- 
ican literature and in his youth was a 
lover of Poe’s stories. There is a sug- 
gestion of what he reads in his public 
speeches, which are terse, simple and 
strong rather than brilliant, witty or 
sublime. His platform manner is never 
dramatic or spectacular. He is hap- 
piest in occasional addresses, which he 
seems to make with little or no prep- 
aration, his memory being so good that 
he has his vast fund of information 
constantly available. As might be ex- 
pected from so constant a reader of 
the Bible, Doctor Dernburg, while not 
a rigidly constant churchgoer, is never- 
theless frequent in his attendance at 
divine worship. The members of his 
family belong, it would seem, to the 
Prussian state church. 


ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS: THE CENTRAL FIGURE 
IN THE BALKAN PLOT 


LL Greece anticipates with con- 
fidence the return to power 
of that Eleutherios Venizelos 
who, in the opinion of the 
allies, has become the decisive 

personality in the destinies of the Bal- 
kans. He effected his retirement to 
Egypt last month with something like 
secrecy and there have been reports of 
his intended visit to this country. So 
swift a change has come over the at- 
titude of the government and the press 
at Athens, however, that the officially 
inspired Embros dilates upon the pros- 
pect of a return to office of “the great- 
est statesman in Europe to-day,” as the 
London News calls him. He ceased to 
hold the post of Prime Minister in 
Greece when King Constantine called 
him a liar, as our British contemporary 
bluntly puts it. He has been compared 
with Cavour, Gambetta, Bismarck, 
notes this commentator, and it deems 
the fact significant of the impression 
he creates. ‘You look for his parallel 
only in the ranks of the greatest.” 
That is also the impression of the Lon- 
don Nation as it tells how the Greek 
officers, in imitation of Young Turks, 
made their aimless conspiracy; how all 
the parties and factions at Athens 
crumpled up before their naked 
swords; how the late King George 
called in this Cretan republican to save 
the state; how he rallied a whole na- 
tion to unity, brushed aside the feud 
with Bulgaria, entered the Balkan 


League and doubled the territory of 
Greece. Not much of the responsibil- 
ity for the breach with Bulgaria falls 
to the account of Venizelos, says the 
London Nation also, for King Constan- 
tine and the military party forced his 
hand, strong as it was. “He has fallen 
from power because he was too big a 
man to sacrifice everything a second 
time to the feeling against Bulgaria.” 
Now, in the opinion of many impor- 
tant European dailies, the Greeks will 
call their greatest statesman back from 
Egypt. A general meeting of the 
Venizelan deputies in the parliament 
at Athens was held a few weeks ago 
and even the cautious Embros, sup- 
posed to be in touch with official pol- 
icy, hints zt a possible abandonment of 
Greek neutrality. Venizelos, mean- 
while, waits. 

The strength of Venizelos now and 
always is moral, says Mr. A. G. Gar- 
diner in the London News—‘“a high 
courage that led him out into the 
mountains of Crete at the head of his 
rebels when Prince George of Greece, 
the High Commissioner, dared to play 
the autocrat in that little island.” It 
is force spiritualized, we are told by 
this competent observer of the Greek, 
a humane wisdom that suggests Lin- 
coln and Mazzini. “He pervades the 
atmosphere with the sense of high pur- 
pose and noble sympathies. It is not 
his strength that you remember but a 
certain illuminating and_ illuminated 


benevolence, a comprehensive humanity 
and general friendliness of demeanor.” 
He is in temperament what the char- 
acter students call a positive—a man 
of sympathies rather than of anti- 
pathies, winning by the affections more 
than by diplomacy and cunning. He 
is singularly free, or so this journalist 
thinks, from the small ingenuities and 
falsities of politics and in all circum- 
stances exhibits a simple candor and 
directness. “But for the conviction 
that his personality conveys, you would 
think such frankness was only the 
subtle disguise of an artful politician. 
It is instead the mark of a man great 
enough to be himself, to declare his 
purposes, to live always in the light.” 
Whether his opponent be king or peo- 


ple, he will tell the truth, fearless of ° 


consequences, without bitterness but 
without hesitation, for he is neither 
demagog nor courtier. The world has 
witnessed the firmness with which he 
faced the throne, the throne which he 
has done more than any other man to 
make secure in Greece. He can face 
the people with equal firmness. At the 
threshold of his career in Greece he 
showed this quality in circumstances 
of unsual difficulty. The country 
seemed to have fallen into the clutches 
of thieves. Its public life was cor- 
rupt. Its government was a system of 
plunder by rotation in office. The 
crisis culminated in the military plot 
of seven years ago, but the soldiers 
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found they could not make Greece 
The land of the Hellenes cried 


over. 
for a man. The whole people turned 
to Crete. 

Eleutherios Venizelos, as all the 


world now knows, was a Cretan, but 
a Cretan of Athenian origin, whose 
grandfather had fled from Greece a 
hundred years or so ago to escape the 
tyranny of the Turk. In the troubled 
events that led to the liberation of 
Crete from the Turk and its gain of 
self-government under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan, this young barrister had 
been the leader of his people and he 
became the president of the new Cre- 
tan assembly. The advent of Prince 
George, brother of the reigning King 
of Greece to-day, was followed by a 
serious conflict between him and his 
ministers. Prince George wanted to 
rule as a despot. Venizelos declared 
that he had not striven to overthrow 
the Turk for the sake of an autocrat 
from Europe. He resigned, put on a 
uniform and headed an insurrection. 
Nothing equals the facility with which 
Venizelos doffs a lawyer’s gown and 
rushes to the hills, a guerilla. Prince 
George had in the end to take refuge 
in Paris. Venizelos returned to power. 
The wonder of his personality and the 
fame of his exploits fired all Greece 
and in the confusion of six years since, 
when the throne itself was tottering 
and the land seemed in dissolution, the 
democracy begged the man who had 
saved Crete to save the Hellenes. The 
late King George, pocketing the affront 
to his son, joined in the entreaty. 
Venizelos came. 

That began the disillusion, for Veni- 
zelos can not do the uncandid thing 
that seems gracious or say the gracious 
thing without candor. “We must speak 
the truth to those above and to those 
below.” That was his slogan. The 
crown had usurped too large a place. 
But when the Hellenes sought to con- 
vert his revisionary chamber into a 
constituent assembly which the King 
could not dissolve, he stood by his 
pledged word. In front of his hotel 


in Athens the crowd corrected his 
word “revisionary” by shouting “con- 


stituent,” but he simply proceeded with 
his speech, repeating “revisionary” as 
if he were deaf to the roars of the mob 
below. 

The fundaméntal fact about Veni- 
zelos is, or our observer of him mis- 
takes the man, that he is not a Cretan 
merely, not a Hellene alone, but a 
European. “He has that detachment 
of mind which is the strength of Sir 
Edward Grey, but he fuses it with an 
instructed idealism adding the quality 
of the prophet to the wisdom of the 
statesman.” In Greece he has worked 
a wonder so complete that the popular 
reverence for him approaches idolatry. 
He is the savior and the regenerator 
of the Hellenic idea. He found the 


land a hissing and a byword because 
of the dirt in which the people lived 
and the vulgar self-seeking of its cheap 
politicians. He redeemed the adminis- 
tration. He ennobled the national 
spirit. He doubled the national area. 
By a combination of industry with 
ideals of which a genius alone could 
have been capable, he gave the coun- 
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ister.” Venizelos risked even his au- 
thority in Greece by offering Bulgaria 
Kavalla itself. 

All the plans of Venizelos, we are 
now asked to believe, were frustrated 
by the revengeful spirit of King Con- 
stantine. He could not forget that his 
brother had been turned out of Crete 
by the greater man. Moreover, the 
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DATIVE CASE 


Eleutherios Venizelos has emancipated not 


only his country but her Janguage from the corruption of the times in Athens so that the news- 


papers of that city would to-day be intelligible 


try a new constitution, set the throne 
on its legs, established an army in 
place of a camp of intrigue and built 
a squadron. He abolished the taxa- 
tion of the wages of the poor and he 
made landowners of the peasants. All 
this in two years! 

The greatest of all the gifts he 
brought the Greeks in the judgment of 
the English publicist was that larger 
and nobler vision of their relations 
with their neighbors which was never 
before possible in the Balkans. The 
sullen feud with Bulgaria evaporated 
in the light of his theory that Greece 
must think of her rights by thinking 
of the rights of others. He sought the 
regeneration of the entire Balkans as 
a paramount interest of Greece herself 
—a very novel point of view to the 
Hellenes. Under his inspiration there 
came into being that Balkan League 
which laid low the Turk. “The miser- 
able collapse of that splendid enter- 
prize was the work of charlatans like 
King Ferdinand and clumsy mock- 
Bismarcks like Daneff, his Prime Min- 


to Socrates and to Diogenes. 


court of Athens is pro-German. The 
militarists and all his enemies declared 
that Venizelos had conspired to hand 
Kavalla over to Bulgaria by stealth. 
He retorted that there was no secrecy 
in the negotiations, that the King had 
been told all about them. The King 
retorted that Venizelos had misunder- 
stood him. “The retort of Venizelos 
was instant. He could not bandy words 
with his sovereign, but neither could 
he remain in public life under the im- 
putation of a lie.” He announced his 
retirement from politics. There was a 
violent outbreak in the streets of 
Athens, men marching in procession 
singing his name until the troops dis- 
persed the manifestants. Finally came 
the postponement of the Greek elec- 
tions and a declaration of something 
like martial law. Not until within the 
past month has it been definitely stated 
in the inspired press of the Greek 
capital that the dynasty may revise 
its whole attitude, that the King has 
further particulars to reveal respecting 
that talk of his with Venizelos. 


























“BEVERLY’S BALANCE”—A DELICATE LITTLE COMEDY IN- 
TRODUCING THE PROFESSIONAL CO-RESPONDENT 


HEN Beverly Dinwiddie, 

the daughter of one of 

the finest families of 

Virginia, became a pro- 

fessional co-respondent 
in the divorce case of a New York 
millionaire, she was actuated not by a 
mad ambition for riches but because 
she found herself penniless in New 
York. She needed ten cents to buy 
subway tickets for herself and her 
highly respectable Aunt Maria Ran- 
dolph to the flat she had rented on the 
top floor rear of an apartment house 
on 199th Street. She needed money 
for the taxes at home, $175 for an old 
family mortgage, $55 for Mammy 
Judy’s allowance—in all she was in im- 
mediate need of $411.76. She knew 
nobody in the city to borrow money 
from except her childhood sweetheart 
and cousin, Watt Dinwiddie. Watt was 
a young and very promising lawyer, 
with a fine office in a big sky-scraper 
down-town. At least, so Beverly and 
her Aunt Maria thought, Watt was 
very prosperous. 

But when the curtain rises on the 
opening act of Paul Kester’s charm- 
ing and delicate little comedy, “Bev- 
erly’s Balance,” in which Margaret 
Anglin is delighting New Yorkers at 
the Lyceum Theater, we know at once 
that Watt too is “broke.” Despite his 
letters and his “front,” he is so poor 
that he is forced to sleep in his offices 
on a delapidated old Morris-chair and to 
import a meager bit of food in his 
overcoat pocket—so poor that when a 
message announcing the intention of 
his cousin Beverly to call, and the 
janitor demands twenty-five cents for 
it, he is forced to pay him with stamps 
and a post-card. He receives an invita- 
tion from the agents of the office build- 
ing to vacate that very day, and he is 
too much the proud young Southerner 
to ask his college friend, John Court- 
land Redlaw, whose people are the 
owners of the sky-scraper, to allow him 
to remain until a client comes into his 
office. 

While Beverly and Aunt Maria are 
under the impression that Watt is a 
most successful and enterprizing young 
lawyer, with a suite at the St. Regis, 
Watt has heard that Beverly, who was 
a charming young choir singer at home, 
has been made principal soloist in the 
choir of St. Stephen’s in New York. 
But Beverly and Aunt Maria soon 


appear, and Watt learns that Bev- 
erly has lost her voice, that all the 
money she had been earning has been 
spent, to gratify grand-opera yearn- 
ings, upon lessons from a scoundrelly 
Italian vocal teacher, and that the two 
women have been driven into most 
desperate circumstances. Conquering 
their family pride, they have come to 
ask for aid from one of their own 
family. ; 

Bever_y. I asked them to keep the 
position in the choir open for me; but 
they said they couldn’t see their way to it. 
Well, so much for the church. I managed 
for a while by pawning mother’s ring and 
things. I began to study typewriting, but 
I was slow at learning: The bills kept 
mounting up, so I went looking for work 
of some sort I could do at once. Finally 
an agent told me he thought he could get 
me a position in the chorus of a comic 
opera company—where my voice didn’t 
matter. 

Watt. They offered you a position in 
the chorus of a comic opera company? 

BeverLy. I wasn’t to be actually in the 
chorus. I was in the carnival scene 
among what they called “a bunch of 
classy dames.” 

Watt. Beverly, you’re joking! 

BeveRLY. Oh, no, Watty, and you know 
there are bigger ambitions than mine that 
have come to New York and landed in 
the chorus. My only trouble was I 
couldn’t stay there. 

Watt. I should say not! 

BeverLy. You see, when I hired my- 
self out as a “classy dame,” I didn’t tell 
them my real name, of course. I gave 
the name of Mary Robinson. 

Aunt Maria. And her aunt, Maria 
Jones— 

Beverty. But the name of Mary Robin- 
son didn’t seem to make a strong appeal 
to the press agent, so, for program pur- 
poses, I was re-christened Bobbie St. 
Ledger. 

Watt. Bobbie St. Ledger! You? 

BeverRLY. Oh, that would have been al- 
right! But the same press-agent at the 
theater somehow got it into his head that 
there was a mystery about me. I suppose 
because I was different, and he tried 
to find out what it was; and when he 
couldn’t, being ambitious, he decided to 
invent one of his own and he got it 
printed in last evening’s paper. (Takes 
newspaper out of bag.) 

Aunt Marta. Read it! 

Watt. “Bobbie St. Ledger, the kissing 
girl from Dixie’—Good Lord! 

Aunt Marta. Such language to apply 
to one of Beverly’s lineage! 

Watr. “The mysterious Bobbie St. 
Ledger (who appears to-morrow night in 


the great carnival scene of “Step Lively”) 
is said to be none other than the famous 
kissing girl from Dixie. Her repertoire 
consists of what she terms floral kisses, 
and includes the chaste lily-of-the-valley 
kiss, the warm rich magnolia flower, the 
heated cotton blossom and the scorching 
crimson rambler.” Good Lord! Of all 
the outrageous impudence—they’ll apolo- 
gize or I'll break every bone in their 
bodies—the infernal scoundrels! Some 
one has got to pay for this! 

Bevery. Hold on a minute, Watty! 

Watt. Some one has got to pay for this! 

Beverty. I have. 

Aunt Marta. I should say she had. 

Watt. What do you mean? 

Aunt Marta. When she was leaving 
the theater, an odious Yankee leaned out 
of the show-case of his limousine and 
said he’d like to meet the clinging kisser 
and try a crimson rambler. 

Watr. He spoke to you, he wanted to 
kiss you! Well, I'll get him, too. What 
was the number of his car? 

Beverty. Oh, don’t be foolish, Watt, 
you’re in New York, not in Virginia! | 

Watt. Well, I’ll get him just the same; 
but first I’ll settle with this paper. 

BEvERLY. Watt, don’t you realize that 
the paper wouldn’t have printed it if it 
hadn’t been sent them? Back of that 
ridiculous stage name nothing matters, 
nobody in the world knows but you and 
Aunt Maria. 

Watt. But here’s a likeness of you in 
the paper! 

Beverty. No, that’s not a likeness, it’s 
a sketch—no one could ever recognize me 
from that. But if you go to the news- 
paper and make any fuss, the whole thing 
—who we really are—might come out. 
Now let’s forget all about it. It is of no 
importance, except that on account of it 
I had to give up the position just as I 
was on the eve of earning a salary. 


So Beverly is forced to ask Watt for 
help. She asks him to give up his suite 
at the St. Regis and to take the vacant 
bedroom in her flat, and, if possible, 
to lend her the $411.76 that are so 
essential to retain the old home down 
in Virginia. Watt confesses his in- 
ability to help her, that he has never 
lived at the St. Regis, that the steam- 
ship lines and railroads were only 
dreams of his, that he is to be turned 
out of his offices. Beverly laughs. 
“Think of the three of us sitting here 
without a cent in our pockets!” she ex- 
claims. “Everything seems out of bal- 
ance and I don’t see how to put it right.. 
It does seem as tho Humanity might 
strike a balance but I don’t see how to 
adjust the scales.” 











While Watt is praying for a client, 
the telephone rings. It is Jack Redlaw, 
asking to see Watt on business. Al- 
ready the papers had announced Mrs. 
Redlaw’s intention of divorcing her 
husband in order to marry a British 
aristocrat, Lord Ardmay. When Jack 
Redlaw enters the office he discovers 
the newspaper containing the Bobbie 
St. Ledger “story,” and begins to read 
it. Aunt Maria’s indignation explodes 
and she reveals the fact that Beverly is 
no one else than Bobbie St. Ledger. 
When the two women retire to the 
other room, Jack recounts to Watt 
his domestic shipwreck, and asks him 


to secure a divorce for Mrs. Red- 
law with the utmost expediency. 
“Ardmay is the eldest son of the 
Duke of Islay,” he explains con- 


fidentially, “and Elsie feels that she 
can’t afford to lose this chance of be- 
ing an eventual duchess.” They are 
already engaged, but she has only told 
a few of her most intimate friends of 
her engagement to Ardmay. “The date 
of the wedding isn’t set,”’ continues this 
amusing type of the perfect husband. 
“She really can’t do anything definite 
until she gets her divorce. Ardmay is 
cross and so is Elsie, and they both 
blame me.” She is sailing for Eng- 
land in the morning, and she has given 
orders to her husband to get a divorce 
for her as soon as possible. 


Jack. * Elsie’s idea is for me to supply 
the evidence while she gets the divorce. 
She says she’ll need all the sympathy on 
account of her future social position in 


England. 

Watt. I see—you must create the 
situation, and let Elsie appear as the 
victim ? 

Jack. That's it, exactly. 


Watt. Well! Can’t you pretend to 
beat her or something? Cruelty is suffi- 
cient grounds in some States. I'll look 
up the law. 

Jacx. You needn’t bother—I can’t beat 
Elsie; and that isn’t the sort of divorce 
Elsie wants. When you are planning to 
be a Duchess you don’t want any rebate. 


Watt. Incompatibility? 

Jack. It’s worn threadbare. 

Watt. Non-support? 

Jacx. Absolutely ridiculous. Elsie has 


ten or twelve millions of her own. 

Watt. Desertion? 

Jacx. Always respectable and frequent, 
but it takes too much time. With Elsie 
already engaged to Lord Ardmay, things 
must move forward. 

Watt. I should think so! 

Jack. What Elsie wants is a good old- 
fashioned New York divorce. You un- 
derstand me, Watt, one that won't fade 
in the wash—a woman in the case—the 
usual grounds—sealed papers before a 
referee —the regular time - honored, re- 
spectable thing! Elsie doesn’t want any 
of your gold brick divorces. She doesn’t 
want to be married to me in one State 
and to Ardmay in another. You know 
how very annoying such a situation can 
be to a sensitive woman with a nice sense 
of propriety. Elsie is sure I'll marry 


A PLATONIC CO-RESPONDENT 


again ; and shesays 
I should think of 
my future wife’s 
feelings; but I say 
what's the use of 
borrowing _ trou- 
ble! 

Wartrt. Ofcourse, 
there is something 
in what she says. 
Any lady in the 
case, Jack? 

Jack. No,strange 
to relate, none. 
None at all, to tell 
you the truth. I 
may have _ been 
thoughtless, but I 
have never been 
sentimental. Of 
course, you know 
Elsie was never in 
love with me in 
the usual steam- 
heated fashion, but 
we've always been 
such bully friends. 
But Elsie says if 
we go on being 
married it certain- 
ly will break up 
our friendship. It 
all comes to just 
this, Watty, the 
whole disagreeable 
business is up to 
me. I’ve got to 
find a co-respond- 
ent, and find her 
quick. That’s what 
I come to see you 
about, old man! 

Watt. So that’s 
what you’ve come 
for? That’s your 
idea of the sort of 
law I practice on 
the eighteenth floor of your offensive 
sky-scraper? Do you seriously suppose I 
make a business of supplying idiots with 
co-respondents in divorce cases? Do you 
think I keep a list of professional home- 
wreckers on my books? What do you 
take me for any way, Jack? 


difficulties. That way 


in a society divorce suit. 


Jack. Oh, hang it, Watty, don’t get in 
a huff. It’s legal business, isn’t it? 
Watt. It makes legal business some- 


times—romance is about the quickest way 
into the court. 

Jack. But there is no romance or idle 
nonsense about my idea! It’s all strictly 
business, and it’s no joking matter. Hang 
it all, old man, I can’t go home until I 
find a co-respondent. I promised Elsie 
Vd fix it up to-day. 

Watt. Can’t you select some eligible 
female with a compromizing attractive- 
ness? <A little sentiment usually goes 
with these matters, and a touch of pref- 
erence. 

Jack. Yes, I see myself! And get 
into a sweet mess, shouldn’t I? If the 
lady happened to be married, some hus- 
band or other would turn up to sue me 
for alienating her affections. If the lady 
isn’t married, then she’s absolutely certain 
to sue me for breach of promise the 
minute I’m free. Do you read the pa- 
pers? Do you know what’s going on? 
I do, and experience has taught me that 
a millionaire should keep his young affec- 
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OUR POCKETS!” 


Here are three proud but penniless Dinwiddies of Virginia alone in 
New York, trying to find some respectable way out of their desperate 
is discovered 
Anglin) accepts the position of professional but platonic co-respondent 


when Beverly (Miss Margaret 


tions in cold storage. One decent divorce 
is scandal enough for me. I'm willing 
to do my little part to entertain the city, 
but there’s to be no encore. I’m not going 
in for a continual performance. It’s all 
perfectly sane, it’s what we're coming to 
—what I want is a plain, cold-blooded 
business arrangement with a platonic co- 
respondent, with no nonsense about her, 
who will take a lump sum down and let 
it go at that. That's what I'm after, and 
I want you to help me find her. 

Watt. Do you imagine. there are in 
New York any guaranteed, professional 
co-respondents of good character and un- 
impeachable respectability ? 

Jack. That’s exactly what there should 
be! Almost everybody requires a co- 
respondent sooner or later. 

Watt. Your idea is that an unhappy 
husband should be able to take up his 
morning paper and read, “Mamie Swift, 
the old reliable co-respondent; divorces 
guaranteed; best references and 
required.” 


given 


The virtuous young Southerner is 
absolutely opposed to the proposition, 
declaring it shockingly immoral. But 
Jack Redlaw tells him that it is the 
morality of it that shocks, not the im- 
morality. He suggests the young lady 
whom he has just met in the office as 
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a possible co-respondent in his divorce 
case. “I’m sure she’d comprehend my 
position,” declares Redlaw. “Of course 
you'd have to make her understand that 
it is all strictly business.” Angry and 
out of temper, Watt Dinwiddie, in spite 
of his penniless condition, refuses to be 
retained in the case, and bids Redlaw 
a cold good morning, when Beverly en- 
ters the office from her hiding place. 


Bevery. I overheard your conversa- 
tion, and I believe your idea is extremely 
modern, entirely ethical, and ‘intensely 
progressive. 

Watr. Are you mad? 

Jack. You indorse my idea? 

Beverty. I do. And to prove how 
thoroly, I offer myself as the co-respond- 
ent in this divorce case. 

Watr. What! 

Beverty. Mr. Redlaw, allow me to be 
your Mamie Swift. 

Jack. Splendid! If I’d searched the 
world over, I couldn’t have found any 
one so ideal. ; 

Bever_ty. My name, Bobbie St. Ledger, 
has a certain something in it which might 
be helpful before a jury, to say nothing 
of the kissing-girl story, which certainly 


should have a commercial value in an 
ethical divorce. 

Jacx. Then it’s agreed? It’s a bar- 
gain? 

Watt. Nothing of the kind! Abso- 


lutely no! This preposterous idea will 
not be carried out. 
Beverty. Why not, when it can be 


done so simply? Mr. Redlaw might take 
the vacant room in our flat. What could 
be more compromizing? According to the 
New York newspapers, board and lodg- 
ing is almost an offence in itself... . 


Watt. Stop talking this rot and non- 
sense! 
Beverty. But perhaps to dine with us 


three times a week would be sufficiently 
incriminating. Let me explain. My rela- 
tion to Mr. Redlaw will be that which 
an actress sustains to an ‘actor who takes 
the opposite part in a play. Mr. Redlaw 
makes believe he is infatuated with me. 
I make believe I adore him. When the 
arrangement terminates, we shake hands 
and say good-by. There will be no en- 
tangling aftermath—the acquaintance. will 
end with purely business relations — no 
compromizing letters—no husband waiting 
around the corner. Because I wish to 
assure you, Mr. Redlaw, that I am not 
now and never have been previously mar- 
ried. And, of course, our agreement will 
do away with all danger of proceedings 
on my part for breach of promise. 


Redlaw thereupon suggests a draw- 
ing up of a contract, so that everything 
may be settled immediately. Beverly 
is quite willing to do this, but declares 
that first the amount of compensation 
for her services should be decided upon. 


Jack. What would you consider a fair 
compensation? 

Beverty. Let me think! Twenty-five 
thousand and four hundred and eleven 
dollars and seventy-six cents—the four 
hundred and eleven dollars and seventy- 
six cents strictly in advance. 
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Jack. Twenty-five thousand dollars? 

Beverty. And four hundred and eleven 
dollars and seventy-six cents. 

Jack. You don’t mind charging, do 
you? 

Beverty. Does anybody in New York? 
I suppose you don’t want anything cheap 
about this divorce. 

Watt. If you will give me a chance, 
Redlaw, I'd like to speak a word with 
my cous—client. What on earth are you 
up to? What are you trying to do? 

Bever_y. I don’t know yet. I think 
I've got my hands on the scales, and I’m 
dropping in a weight. 

Watt. Well, I wash my hands of the 
whole affair. I give it up. 


The contract between Redlaw and 
Beverly is drawn up by Miss Dinwiddie 
herself. Beverly obtains “a dollar in 
hand paid”—one of the most urgent 
terms of the contract—a check for 
$411.76, gives Redlaw her address on 
199th Street, makes an appointment for 
dinner with him the following Tuesday 
evening. 

The storm of scandal and publicity 
descends upon Redlaw and Beverly 
Dinwiddie, who is now known by 
everyone except her cousin Watt as 
“Bobbie St. Ledger, the kissing girl 
from Dixie.” Hordes of reporters 
camp on the trail of the two. Beverly 
is forced to move from one flat to an- 
other to escape the limelight of noto- 
riety. Tenants all move out upon 
learning that the notorious adventuress 
Bobbie St. Ledger is living in the same 
building. Several weeks later we dis- 
cover Aunt Maria and Beverly in an 
old house on Twentieth Street, holding 
the fort against the newspaper people. 
We learn that Mrs. Redlaw herself has 
been reading the New York news- 
papers, and is so alarmed at the stories 
they are publishing about her husband 
and Bobbie St. Ledger that she no 
longer believes their relations are 
merely platonic and professional. In 
a letter to Watt Dinwiddie she an- 
nounces her intention of returning im- 
mediately to New York. And Watt 
himself, who has always been in love 
with Beverly, but for some reason can- 
not express this love, is becoming 
madly jealous of Jack Redlaw. To 
make matters even more serious, Jack 
himself is beginning to fall under the 
spell of Beverly’s charm. He still be- 
lieves that she is really Bobbie St. 
Ledger. 


Jack. You said just now something 
about my marrying again. I suppose I can 
marry again, if I choose? 

Beverty. Yes, I suppose so. 

Jack. I do wish you would show a 
little more enthusiasm about it. After 
all, a man who has been divorced once 
is scarcely shop-worn in New York. He’s 
almost as good as new, isn’t he? 

BEverRLy. Perhaps, almost. 

Jack. I’ve been thinking a good deal 
about it, haven’t you? 

Beverty. What? 


* away from aunts 


Jack. Marrying. 

Beverty. Oh, I’m not at all sure I shall 
ever marry. 

Jack. Why? 

Bever_y. Oh, I’m not sure that anybody 
—I mean somebody—will ever want me, 
and you know, Jack, in affairs of the 
heart, if you subtract one from two, it is 
very apt to leave nothing. 

Jack. No hope? 

Beverty. Oh, I don’t say I’ve given 
up all hope; but you know some nice 
men are just a little bit stupid. 

Jack. And is this Mr. Somebody a nice 
man? 

Beverty. Yes, awfully nice. 

Jack. And just a little bit stupid? 

Beverty. Well, that’s what I’m basing 
my hope on. Meanwhile, it isn’t half 
bad just being a co-respondent—it almost 
spoils one for marriage. 

Jack. Oh, marriage has its good points. 
One hears a lot said against it, I know, 
but at least it is a venerable institution 
and a great career for a woman. Just 
think of the alimony some of them get! 

BeverL_y. But, Jack, if you are thinking 
of marrying again, wouldn’t it save all 
the bother and expense for you to stay 
married ? 

Jack. Yes, but you remember, don’t 
you, about six days ago the newspapers 
saying that you and I would marry each 
other? I don’t want to be vulgar about 
this; but you know I am rottenly rich, 
and I could really give you a wonderful 
time. 

BEVERLY. 
to me? 

Jack. Yes, I am. 

Bever_y. In earnest? 

Jacx. Of course I’m in earnest. 

Beverty. Why, Jack, even if I cared 
for you I couldn’t dream of such a thing. 


Are you proposing marriage 


Jack. Dream of what? 
Beverty. Marrying a divorced man, of 
course. What can you be thinking about? 


.. No, bless your heart, you’re not 
and never could be. Jack, dear, there’s 
only one .somebody in the world for 
anybody and nobody else can ever be 
that somebody no matter what any- 
body says, and I want to make you be- 
lieve that too, and I almost think I have 
got you trained to a point now where 
I can make you believe it. Oh, Jack, 
why can’t you and Elsie patch things up? 

Jack. No, it wouldn’t do any good. 
Besides, it’s too late now. I tell you, 
Bobbie, there’s nothing to do. 

Beverty (leaning across table). Oh, 
yes, there is! There must be! Can't 
you cable, or something? If you two 
could only talk this all over together, 
and relations, and 
your flippant, fashionable friends, every- 
thing would be all right. You know, 
when I was a little girl of seven, I had 
a sweetheart of six; but we both had so 
many toys in our garden that all the 
other children of the neighborhood came 
there to play, and so for days and days 
we never were alone. We'd fall out and 
quarrel and we could not make up. One 
morning I got so jealous because I could 
never have him alone, I decided to in- 
vent a new game. I called it the Desert 
Island. There was a little island down 
in the marsh back of Aunt Judy’s cabin, 
where nobody went but the frogs. There 
I took him and we played there all day 
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long and left all the toys for the other 
children, so they never mistrusted. Our 
desert island was a great success. He 
was the king and I was the queen, and 
we had sixty-five children and they all 
had golden hair, and we lived happy at 
play ever after, at least until we were ten, 
and that’s ever after when you are only 
seven. Ever since then, l’ve been a great 
believer in desert islands. Now what you 


and Elsie need is just to play desert 
island. 
Jack. Yes, if I had her at sea on a 


yacht or if we’d been cast away on some 
desert island or other, and she needed a 
man to do things for her comfort, in- 
stead of a maid or a butler or a fourth 
at bridge or something like that, I'd make 
good with her—yes! I bet my head I 
could soon enough make her forget about 
Ardmay. But that sort of thing can’t 
be managed. I can’t import Elsie by wire 
to-day and smuggle her off. And even 
if Elsie were here—there’s no desert 
island in New York! 

Bever_y. There’s a desert island every- 
where, if you only know how to find it. 


After the departure of Jack Redlaw, 
we learn that Beverty and Aunt Maria 
are practically penniless, since Jack is 
very negligent about paying for the 
dinners he eats with them, and that 
Beverly has no intention of accepting 
the $25,000. Her only aim is to bring 
the estranged young couple together 
again. She is dismayed to learn that 
the case has been moved forward on 
the court calendar and is to be called 
the following morning. 


Presently Watt Dinwiddie appears 
with the news that Mrs. Redlaw has 
arrived in New York. Beverly loses 
no time in making Watt call the dis- 
tressed lady on the telephone, and urg- 
ing her to call upon him at once at 
the residence of his cousin, whom, of 
course, Mrs. Redlaw never suspects as 
Bobbie St. Ledger. Beverly then dis- 
misses Watt from the house and pre- 
pares for an interview with Elsie Red- 
law herself. When that lady enters, it 
does not take the perspicacious Beverly 
long to discover that she is as truly in 
love with her husband as he is with 
her. 

In the midst of their conversation, 
Jack Redlaw returns, and before he be- 
comes aware of the presence of his wife 
has called Beverly by her assumed 
name. Then Elsie discovers that Bev- 
erly is the notorious Bobbie St. Ledger, 
and Jack discovers that Bobbie St. 
Ledger is in reality Beverly Dinwiddie. 
The reconciliation seems ruined by this 
revelation. But undismayed, Beverly 
decides to make a desert island for the 
young couple out of the threadbare old 
furnished flat. She cuts the telephone 
wires. “The building is empty,” she 
informs them. “There is no one in the 
building but Murphy, and I'll send him 
to Brooklyn. No one can let you out 
until I come back. I’m going to give 
vou a chance to talk things over. Good 
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HE PROPOSES—SHE REFUSES 
When Jack Redlaw proposes marriage to Beverly Dinwiddie, the professional co-respondent 
refuses him on the ground that her moral character would not permit her to wed a divorced man 


luck unti] to-morrow—now play desert 
island.” She runs out, locking them 
in behind her. 

When the curtain 
act, we know that 
scheme has been most successful. 


last 
little 


the 
3everly’s 


rises on 


3EVERLY. May I come in? 

Jack. You bet. 

Beverty. I thought I’d not delay any 
longer in coming back, as you've only 
got an hour to get to court. 


Etsiz. We're not going to court! 

Jack. No, you've settled this out of 
court, Bobbie. 

3EVERLY. I'm so glad, and ‘since you 


are going to stay here, | hope you're as 
properly hungry as two happy people on 
a desert island should be. Perhaps you'd 
like me to make you a cup of coffee; 
and, incidentally, I'll get myself thawed 
out. 

Jack. Why, Bobbie, you look perished. 

3EVERLY. I’m nearly frozen. 

Jack. Where is Aunt Marie? 

BeverLty. The last time I saw her she 
was sitting bolt up-right in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, and trying to sleep with 
a discarded hat from the flat above 
on her left ear and Murphy's overcoat 
wrapped tight about her character. 

Jack. In the Pennsylvania Station? 
What’s she doing there? 

BeveRLY. Finishing a quiet, uneventful 
night, which we spent there together. It’s 
not usually resorted to as a lodging 
house, I know, but it’s really quite clean 
and spacious, with such nice high ceilings. 


Finally we discover that Watt Din- 
widdie’s jealousy had led him to secure 
a marriage license for Beverly and 
himself; but he has carried it about in 
his pocket so long that it is falling to 
pieces. The ‘final scene—practically 
the only “love scene” of the little com- 
edy—is unique for its brevity and la- 
conicism. Suddenly realizing all that 
Beverly had been trying to do, Watt 
takes the dilapidated old marriage li- 
cense out of his pocket and sits down 
at the table staring at it. 


Watt. You don't happen to have a 
little paste about here, do you? 

3EVERLY. What for? 

Watr. I want to patch something 
up. 

3EVERLY. There’s some on that desk. 


(Watt gets paste from desk, also paper— 
takes them down to table—starts to paste 
license on paper. Beverly comes to table.) 
Can | help you? 

would. I 


Watt. You could—if you 
asked Aunt Maria, but she wouldn't. 
BeEvERLY (putting paste on_ strips). 


What's this, Watt? 


Watt. It’s a license. 

Bever_y. License—what for? 

Watt. A marriage license 

BEVERLY. You're going to be married? 


Why! this is a surprise. You've never 


given me a single sign of it. 


Watt. Nobody believes in signs now- 
a-days. 
Bever_ty. No, but they're something 


to go by. May I ask who the fortunate 
girl is to be? 


Watt. You, of course. 

BeverRLy. Me? 

Watt. I don’t mean fortunate, you 
know that. I mean you. 

Bever_y. And mightn’t I be fortunate, 
too? 

Waat. In having me? 

Bever_y. Well, if you’re what I want 


more than anything else in the world, and 
if you want me. But I can’t ask you 


that, can I? But you know you could 
ask me. 

Watt. Then I may? ' 

3EVERLY. If you will. (Pause.) Well, 
why don’t you? 

Watt. Because I can’t believe it’s true. 

Beverty. You dear stupid —and how 


am I going to convince you? How long 


is this license good for? 


Watt. Forever. 

Bever_y. Oh, heavens! 
Watt. If we use it to-day. 
Beverty. Do you mean that? 
Watr. Yes, I do. 

BeverLy. Then why don't we? 
Watt. Do you mean that? 
Bevery. Yes. 

Watt. Then we will. 
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THE TEST OF ENDURING INTEREST IN PLAYS 


HEATRICAL revivals that 

bloom in the spring are doubly 

interesting this year. These 

old-fashioned plays awaken a 

flattering feeling of extreme 
modernity in their new-fashioned au- 
diences, and the two principal revivals 
this year—“Trilby” and “A Celebrated 
Case”—representing two diametrically 
opposed types of entertainment, suggest 
the interesting question which The 
Dramatic Mirror propounds: What 
causes us to preserve interest in a play 
we have seen perhaps several times, 
while we profess less interest in other 
plays once as popular? What, in other 
words, is the test of vitality in a play? 

“A Celebrated Case,” the Dramatic 
Mirror points out, is a masterwork of 
ingenious construction, a clever piece 
of dramaturgic architecture, a fine ex- 
ample of the “well-made” play that is 
usually associated with the name of 
Scribe. Paul Potter’s dramatization of 
George du Maurier’s novel is deficient 
in thrilling climaxes and situations, de- 
void of intense moments of suspense. 
“Tt lacks the story interest of its rival, 
that most potent of all novelties in a 
play or story, the criminal element, the 
finely calculated effet of the French 
playwrights, which ‘A Celebrated Case’ 
has as few plays even of French or- 
igin have. .. . Yet the impartial critic 
will probably concede that ‘Trilby’ is a 
play of more enduring interest than ‘A 
Celebrated Case.’ ” 

It is, the theatrical paper points out, 
the old difference between plot and 
character. This authority is of the 
opinion that, in the theater as in liter- 
ature, we retain our intgrest in the 
revelation of character rather than in 
the skilful unfolding of a plot. 

The mechanics of dramaturgy, the 
critic of the Brooklyn Eagle points out 
in comparing the two old plays, are 


OF THE PAST 


subject to fashion and fads. He refers 
to William Archer’s dictum that a play- 
wright could do almost anything but 
keep his audience in the dark. 


“The success of ‘A Celebrated Case,’ 
when first produced, might have been cited 
by Mr. Archer with as much assurance as 
we now cite ‘On Trial’ and ‘Under Cover,’ 
to prove him entirely wrong. Of course 
the motion pictures have done their part 
in upsetting the theory. The best plotters. 
in the American theater are the audiences. 
You can fool them, but it must be cleverly 
done. You can’t tell them the answer in 
the first act and hold their interest by re- 
peating a question in every succeeding act. 
The only way to hold the modern audi- 
ence after it has sensed the plot is by true 
characterization, sympathy, clash and sus- 
pense otherwise provided. 

“*A4 Celebrated Case’ has none of these 
elements. In a modern sense it is a one- 
act play, with a five-act epilog. It could 
be played backward with telling effect, and 
should make a splendid feature film so 
played. The audience knows the melo- 
dramatic story in a few minutes after the 
curtain goes up. Succeeding acts merely 
start over and repeat some phase of it, 
leading up to a theatrical climax, from 
which the punch has been extracted by 
the foreknowledge of what is to take 
place. All the intricate mechanism is bare, 
and there is nothing to do but watch the 
wheels go round. 

“*Trilby is entirely different. Sim- 
plicity is the keynote of the story, and 
sympathy and suspense are its driving 
force. It is human, and its acting possi- 
bilities cannot be impaired by age.” 


Montrose J. Moses attributes the 
change in the attitude of modern audi- 
ences to the influence of Ibsen upon 
the modern drama. Ibsen was opposed 
to the mechanical and theatrical in con- 
struction, even tho he was too closely 
allied to the theater of his own time to 
escape the charge he brought against 





THEY USED TO THINK THIS WAS A GREAT PLAY 
But apparently not even the all-star cast here depicted could breathe the spirit of life into 


“A Celebrated Case,’ which interested playgoers thirty-five or forty years ago. 


The stars, 


from left to right, are: Robert Warwick, Eugene O’Brien, Elita Proctor Otis, Florence Reed, 


Nat Goodwin, Otis Skinner, Ann Murdock, Frederic de Belleville, and Minna Gale Haynes. 





dramatists of the French school. Writ- 
ing in The Theater, Mr. Moses notes: 


“Certainly Ibsen has helped to make the 
dramas which regaled audiences in 1878 
seem hopelessly out of date, even tho the 
great Norwegian himself, arch-enemy to 
mechanical construction, has been accused 
of resorting to the artificialities of Scribe. 
Somewhere Sarcey lays the accusation 
even harder upon the shoulders of Ibsen. 
His ‘Pillars of Society,’ wrote the great 
French critic, is constructed in accordance 
with the rules formulated and practised 


TRILBY 


AND SVENGALI 


Here is that famous scene in the Cirque des 
3ashibazouks, when the three musketeers of the 
brush rediscover Trilby as the famous La Sven- 
gali. Paul Potter’s stage version is a creaky 
old melodrama, but the fragrant charm of dear 
old Du Maurier’s romance is as fresh and ap- 
pealing as ever. Phyllis Neilson-Terry is Trilby 
and Wilton Lackaye Svengali. 


by D’Ennery. But, notwithstanding, Ibsen 
helped to antiquate the ‘well-made play.’ 
A few years ago we were given an all-star 
revival of ‘The Two Orphans,’ and how- 
ever elemental and sentimental and melo- 
dramatically effective it seemed to us, we 
could not but wonder how our elders could 
ever have thought it a great drama in the 
sense that it reflected truth! So it is 
with ‘A Celebrated Case.’ It is easy guess- 
work to determine from the very begin- 
ning what the solution of the plot is to be.” 


In the opinion of a reviewer of the 
Boston Transcript, Ibsen still remains. 
the master. dramatist of the modern 
stage. His skill in construction has not 




















BELL MUSIC IN BELGIUM 















THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING FUNNY 
As the tragic buffoon in “The Yeomen of the Guard,” Jack Point, De Wolf Hopper voices a 


typical 


plaint: 


“Tho your wife ran away with a soldier that day, 
And took with her your trifle of money; 

Bless your heart, they don’t mind—they’re exceedingly kind— 
They don’t blame you—as long as you’re funny.” 


suffered the ravages of time. In re- 
viewing Emanuel Reicher’s recent pro- 
duction of “John Gabriel Borkman,” 
this writer asserts: 

“Tbsen has not aged. The performance 


was good and just. It showed the Ibsen 
values with fairness and honesty. And in 


it Ibsen was as great and true a genius 
as he seemed in the first astonishment of 
recognition. It is almost accurate to say 
that he is as far ahead of our age as he 
was ahead of his. After having revolu- 
tionized the modern theater in all lands, 
after having created a multitudinous school 
of followers and imitators, after having 
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awakened some of the best ability of the 
generation to the service of the theater, he 
remains a way-shower to art and an in- 
terpreter to humanity without an equal 
One marveled that after his technic 
been dissected and formulated in all the 
schools, there is to-day hardly a-dramatist 
who dare attempt his technical method 
The ‘dovetailing’ which is so wonderful in 
‘Rosmersholm’ is still beyond the power of 
our best craftsmen the theater. A 
generation which sought for 
chological truth at all costs has not been 
able to show human beings so terrible 
in their nakedness and loneliness, so sig- 
nificant in their relations to the problem 
of life. The poets have not created a 
grander poetry. The realists have not 
revealed a deeper truth.” 


has 


of 


has psy- 


Even in the revival of “The Yeomen 
of the Guard,” one of the least known 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 
interest was centered in the character 
of Jack Point the jester, as portrayed 
in masterly fashion by De Wolf Hop- 
per. “The Yeomen of the Guard” was 
a distinct departure from the usual 
efforts of W. S. Gilbert. Plot is sacri- 
ficed in order that the character of the 
merryman Jack Point may be empha- 
sized—a character tragic and pitiful, 
illustrating with subtle irony the call- 
ing of the jester of modern times as 
well as ancient. There is something 
autobiographic in this figure, both for 
Gilbert and for De Wolf Hopper, who 
enacts the rdle in the present revival. 





THE MAGIC MUSIC OF THE 


OT the least poignant injury 

to civilization and culture 

brought about by the Euro- 

pean war has been the de- 

struction of many of the 
bell-towers of Belgium, and the con- 
sequent restriction of the domain of 
an ancient and unique music—the car- 
illons of Belgium and Holland. The 
silvery music of the carillons is ad- 
mittedly one of the finest cultural prod- 
ucts of the Low Countries. Its larger 
development began in the sixteenth 
century. For more than two centuries 
travelers have been deeply impressed 
by this music. It has inspired poets 
_and writers and artists. The inhab- 
itants of the ancient Netherlands, re- 
gardless of political barriers, experi- 
enced a veritable passion for their 
carillons. In Belgium, Holland and in 
northern France the carillon and the 
bell-master became municipal institu- 
tions. The English diarist, John 
Evelyn, paid a glowing tribute to this 
music in 1641. The English composer, 
Charles Burnay, climbed towers in 
1773 to learn of the science and mech- 
anism of the carillons. Victor Hugo 
was once awakened at night by the 
tower music of Mechlin; and in deli- 
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cate imagery he has immortalized his 
vision of the spirit of the carillon 
dressed like a Spanish dancer lightly 
tripping from the heavens on a stair- 
case of invisible crystal, and from her 
silver raiment scattering magic notes 
upon the sleeping world. Longfellow 
fell under the spell of this music at 


Bruges. Edmond de Amicis, the 
Italian lover of the Low Countries, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Hilaire 
Belloc, Havelock Ellis, and many 


others have attempted to express the 
beauty of the carillon music. 

It has remained for William Gor- 
ham Rice to treat the whole subject 
in a manner that must be as fascinating 
to the layman as to the technical musi- 
cian. His hook, “Carillons of Bel- 
gium and Holland” (John Lane), was 
published last year: and more recently, 
in an essay published in the new 
Musical Quarterly (G. Schirmer), Mr. 
Rice presents an inspiring impression 
of what must remain—temporarily at 
least for most of us—“unheard melo- 
dies.” 

The carillon, he explains, is a set of 
tower-bells attuned to intervals of the 
chromatic scale. They are many in 
number, sometimes more than four 





octaves, “the lowest several tons 
in weight, with each succeeding bell 
smaller, so that in the highest octave 
the weight of each bell is scarcely 20 
pounds.” These bells are either con- 
nected with a keyboard by means of 
which the bell-master or carillonneur 
causes their clapper to strike the in- 
side of their sound bow, or with a 
clockwork mechanism which causes a 
hammer to strike the outside. 

The mechanism of the carillon, 
however, is not as interesting a fea- 
ture as the part this music has played 
in the life of the Low Countries. Says 
Mr. Rice: 


“Surely its long-continued hold upon 
the people of Holland and Belgium, its 
associaton with stirring events in their 
history, its touch with prosaic duties, its 
democratic spirit, its companionship with 
time, its seat in lofty towers, and its main- 
tenance at the public charge—all give 
suggestions of racial temperament well 
worth considering. Ver Meer and Rem- 
brandt, van Dyck and Rubens, listened 
to it as they painted the life of their time, 
and still in our day the benediction of 
this music continues for all who dwell in 
the Low Countries. The watchman high 
up in Groningen’s tower in the north and 
those in Mechlin’s tower in the south, as 
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ir centuries past, follow with their faint- 
sounding trumpet-strains the notes of 
this bell music through the hours of the 
night; and the market-men at the weigh- 
house of Alkmaar, and the market-women 
in their Zealand costumes at Middleburg 
wait for its signal to begin their «slling 
at mid-day. From the tower of St. Ste- 
phen’s at Nimeguen it floats down upon 
wide river waters, and from the Town 
Hall at Veere it sounds out over the sea. 
From the spire of the Cathedral of Ant- 
werp it unites with hundreds of worship- 
pers beneath, and from the tower of the 
fiftenth century New Church at Delft it 
inspires students listening in the great 
square below. 

“Each of these lofty towers, beyond 
carrying its part in this chain of melody, 
is itself of exquisite architectural beauty. 
Oudenaarde and Mons, Edam and Amers- 





THE BELL-MASTER OF MECHLIN 

The revival of interest in the inspiring music 
of the Belgian and Dutch carillons has been 
inspired primarily by the devotion, genius, and 
unique artistry of Josef Denyn, the greatest of 
all bell-masters. Pilgrims travel to Mechlin to 
hear his recitals. He usually takes his audi- 
ence captive with some brilliant composition, 
perhaps by Verdi or Bach; and ends his con- 
cert with some deeply emotional music, some- 
times a tender song by Schubert. 


foort, and those already spoken of, are 
perfect in their setting. By their pro- 
portions and strength, by their domina- 
tion of the scene, they satisfy the eye 
even before the melody of their bells 
comes to please the ear. Assuredly no 
music joins more perfectly in the cele- 
bration of days of national rejoicing; 
but, better still, it sends down from airy 
heights an influence which lightens rou- 
tine and to happy occupation adds an ac- 
companiment of surpassing charm.” 


Every musical instrument possesses 
a character peculiarly its own, the 
writer points out; and this individual- 
ity is as striking in the carillon as in 
other instruments. But it is almost 
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impossible to describe its character 
and charm through the medium of 
words: 


“Perhaps the best conception will be ob- 
tained by thinking of it as resembling an 
organ in majesty and a pianoforte in 
delicacy, but with harmonious aerial and 
unbounded. Like every other instrument 
it must be judged when well attuned and 
mechanically perfect. Awakened by the 
hand of a master then, this tower music 
seems to come from the heavens, the 
silvery quality of the higher notes being 
carried far upon the tide of the sonorous 
bass tones.” 


Edmond von der Straeten of Brus- 
sels, Dr. van Dorslaer of Mechlin, and 
Dr. W. W. Starmer of Tunbridge 
Wells, England, have made important 
contributions to the technical history 
of the carillons. Mr. Rice sums up 
their contributions to the history of 
this unique art. We learn that the 
bells of the lowest octave and a half 
are connected aiso with a pedal clavier. 
This is done for the reason, Mr. Rice 
explains, that the larger bells require 
a forceful stroke when it is desired to 
bring out their full tones, and because 
this arrangement gives the bell-master 
greater command of the resources of 
the carillon by allowing the use both 
of hands and of feet, enabling him to 
play music in three or more parts. The 
greatest virtuosity is required to master 
this complex clavier. Mr. Rice ex- 
plains: 


“On the manual clavier, as Mr. Starmer 
points out, great dexterity of hand is 
essential, for much of the execution is 
with a kind of tremulando in which the 
keys are played from the wrist and the 
elbow. Scales and arpeggios are accom- 
plished by a constant crossing of the 
hands. The greater part of the playing 
is on the smaller bells, with occasional 
use of the large ones. The reasons for 
this are that small bells are more easily 
sounded, and that the effect of chords 
is much more satisfactory on them, due 
to the fact that on the large bells the 
harmonic tones are prominent and, when 
sounded together, frequently interfere 
with each other in a disagreeable manner. 
This is not the case with the smaller bells, 
as their harmonic tones are too high in 
the scales of sounds to distress the ear. 
All degrees of crescendo and of dimi- 
nuendo are possible. Vibration of the 
bells does not long persist, so that, apart 
from the fact that the effectual damping 
of bells is practically an impossibility, 
when a carillon is played by an expert 
performer, there is no real necessity for 
such a thing. With smaller bells the 
sound is so quickly effaced that when the 
effect of sustained chords is desired, it 
is obtained by a rapid tremulando, much 
as in pianoforte playing.” 


“The most memorable concert I have 
ever heard,” wrote the special cor- 
respondent of a London newspaper in 
describing the recital of Josef Denyn, 
municipal carillonneur of Mechlin, 


which followed the royal prize compe- 
tition there in 1910. Denyn, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rice, is the most famous 
master of the carillons. He describes 
his impressions of one of the Denyn 
concerts at Saint Rombold’s tower in 
Mechlin: 


“In these northern countries the day 
is long even in late August, and it was 
still twilight. Against the southern sky, 
framed in by two dark trees in the fore- 
ground, rose the broad, rugged tower of 
Saint Rombold’s. High up, near the top 


of the tower, from a narrow opening 
shone out a faint, dull light. 

“After the bell ceased striking, and the 
vibration of its deep and solemn tone had 
died away, there was silence. 
silence 
wondered 


So long a 
it seemed, so absolute, that we 
if it ever was to be broken. 








THE BELLS AT MECHLIN 


This shows the bells hung in straight rows, 
which is claimed to be the best arrangement 
for them. <A good bell, according to a master 
of the science, is not made by chance but is 
the result of a wise combination of qualities 
and thought. A fine carillon is said to be as 
precious as a violin by Stradivarius. John V. of 
Portugal is said to have paid a sum amounting 
to $43,000 for a carillon for his palace chapel at 
Mafra. 


Then pianissimo, from the highest, light- 
est bells, as if not to startle us, and from 
far, far above the tower, it seemed—in- 
deed as if very gently shaken from the 
sky itself—came trills and runs that were 
angelic! Rapidly they grew in volume 
and majesty as they descended the scale 
until the entire heaven seemed full of 
music. Seated in the garden we watched 
the little light in the tower, where we 
knew the unseen carillonneur sat at his 
clavier and drew the music from his 
keys, and yet as we watched and listened, 
we somehow felt that the music came 
from somewhere far beyond the tower, 
far higher than that dim light, and was 
produced by superhuman hands. Some- 
times in winter, after icicles have formed, 
there comes a thaw, and one by one they 
tinkle down gently and timidly at first; 























then bolder in a mass they come till, like 
an avalanche, they crash down with a 
mighty roar. All of this the music sug- 
gested. It was low, it was loud; it was 
from one bell, it was from chords of 
bells; it was majestic, it was simple. And 
every note seemed to fall from above, 
from such heights that the whole land 
heard its beauty. It was as if a great 
master had said: ‘I am no longer content 
to sit at my cathedral organ and give 
pleasure to a few hundreds only; I must 
give joy to thousands.’ So he mounts the 
Cathedral tower, and plays his sonatas, 
or his prelude, or his songs upon the 
great clavier, so that all the world may 
hear. 

“As the hour passed, daylight died, but 
the tower grew more distinct in the light 
of the full moon rising over the trees. 
We had programs which we passed in 
silence to one another, and if there was 
occasion to speak, we spoke in whispers. 
It seemed that if we moved or spoke 
aloud, the tower, the far-away light and 
the music might all vanish. Nothing we 
had ever experienced had been like this. 


BERNARD SHAW’S UTOPIAN VISION 


REAT as the influence of 
the moving-pictures has al- 
ready been, George Bernard 
Shaw is convinced that in 
the next few years this in- 

fluence will become more and more 
exigent and widespread. Writing in 
the Metropolitan Magazine on “What 
the Films May Do to the Drama,” he 
declares that the film drama “will com- 
pete so successfully with the spoken 
drama that it will drive it to its high- 
est ground and close all paths to it ex- 
cept those in which its true glory lies 
—that is, the path of high human utter- 
ance of great thoughts and great wit, 
of poesy and of prophecy, or, as some 
of our more hopelessly prosaic critics 
call it, the Path of Talk.” But G. B. S. 
looks as well for great developments 
in the possibilities of the synchronized 
phonograph and cinematograph. “I 
have heard a film sing and wished it 
wouldn’t,” he confesses; but admits that 
he heard a film talk through a short 
scene quite amusingly and success- 
fully: 


“TI have watched a long film drama and 
thanked heaven that the hero and heroine 
could not talk, for I knew only too well 
that they would bore me with sentimental 
twaddle, and that if they once began that 
they would drive their audiences back 
into the circus, where the acrobats seldom 
disenchant us by opening their mouths. 
But I once saw an excellent film in which 
Sarah Bernhardt figured as Queen Eliza- 
beth. It was in a small town on the Welsh 
border, to which it could never have paid 
any manager to bring so expensive a star; 
and I realized that if the people there 
were ever to hear great plays handsomely 


FILMS OF THE FUTURE 
Sometimes the sounds were so low that 
we found ourselves bending forward to 
hear them. They seemed to come from 
an infinite distance, so faint and delicate 
were they. Then, at other times, great 
chords, in the volume of many organs, 
burst forth rapturously !” 


The widespread revival of interest 
in carillon music, Mr. Rice notes in 
conclusion, has been inspired most of 
all “by the devotion, genius and won- 
derful skill of Josef Denyn, greatest of 
bell-masters.” He also quotes the 
tribute of Havelock Ellis, who, in “Im- 
pressions and Comments,” compared 
the music of César Franck to the art of 
Denyn. , Ellis wrote: 


“The music of César Franck always 
brings before me a man who is seeking 
peace with himself and consolation with 
God, at a height, above the crowd, in iso- 
lation, as it were in the uppermost turret 
of a church tower. It recalls the memory 
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mounted and spoken by famous actors (an 
absolutely necessary part of high popular 
culture), the synchronized cinema and 
gramophone was their only chance. Al- 
ready they can hear the singers of West- 
minster Cathedral singing the masses of 
Palestrina; and only the other day the 
substitution of fiber for steel needles ef- 
fected an amazing improvement in the re- 
production of such music, the old snarl 
being softened and all but cured. When 
they can see and hear Forbes Robertson’s 
Hamlet equally well produced, it will be 
possible for our young people to grow up 
in healthy remoteness from the crowded 
masses and slums of big cities without 
also growing up as savages.” 


Then, too, the great actor will not 
be condemned to the inhuman task of 
playing his great parts for hundreds of 
consecutive nights, “nor to relinquish 
his art under the strain of excessive 
and useless repetitions of his parts as 
an actor.” We shall hear no more of 
the “fugitive fame” of the actor’s art. 
The Hamlet of Forbes Robertson, for 
instance, filmed and recorded, may de- 
light posterity, generation after genera- 
tion: 


“If this come to pass, the actor’s fame 
will spread both in time and space. This 
is occurring already. I have never seen 
Max Linder in the flesh; nor have I even 
been within miles of the American Vita- 
graph company of players. Yet I am as 
familiar with their persons and their act- 
ing as I was in my youth with Buckstone’s 
Haymarket Company or later on with 
Augustin Daly’s Company. Had the sci- 
entific people been a generation earlier 
with their invention, all the young people 
could now see for themselves the enchant- 
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of the unforgettable evening when Denyn 
played on the carillon at Mechlin, and 
from the canal side 1 looked up at the 
little red casement high in the huge Ca- 
thedral tower where the great player 
seemed to be breathing out his soul, in 
solitude, among the stars. Always when 
I hear the music of Franck—a Fleming 
also, it may well be by no accident—I 
seem to be in contact with a sensitive and 
solitary spirit, absolute in self-communion, 
weaving the web of its own Heaven and 
achieving the fulfillment of its own rap- 
ture.” 


The best carillons in Belgium, ac- 
cording to the judgment of William 
Gorham Rice, are—or were—in the 
towers of the following: Saint Rom- 
bold’s in Mechlin; the Belfry in 
Bruges; the Cathedral in Antwerp; 
the Belfry in Ghent; St. Gertrude’s 
and St. Peter’s in Louvain; the Cloth 
Hall in Ypres; St. Martin’s in Cour- 
trai; the Belfry in Mons; and the Bel- 
fry in Tournai. 


OF THE FILMS 


ing young geniuses I still see when I meet 
Mrs. Kendal and Ada Rehan. And to 
think that they and Ellen Terry might have 
been creating a thousand new parts while 
they were repeating old ones in tedious 
long runs that only wasted their talents 
and staled their enthusiasm! And think, 
too, of the rehearsals in the open air in- 
stead of in a cold, sunless theater, with a 
T-piece to light the prompter. Think of 
the gallops, the sousings in real rivers, the 
boatings on real salt waves, the flights in 
real aeroplanes they might have had had 
they not been in too great a hurry to come 
into the world! What a life it will be 
when all the theaters will be picture thea- 
ters, and all the players immortal.” 


Bernard Shaw looks forward, too, to 
that delightful time when all the great 
orations and political speeches are 
filmed and recorded for the benefit of 
Democracy—when “I shall be able to 
tell my audiences what I really think 
of them without having the platform 
stormed by an infuriated mob.” He 
concludes : 


“I shall not be at all surprised if the 
cinematograph and phonograph turn out 
to be the most revolutionary inventions 
since writing and printing, and, indeed, 
far more revolutionary than either; for 
the number of people who can read is 
small, the number of those who can read 
to any purpose much smaller, and the num- 
ber of those who are too tired after a 
day’s work to read without falling asleep 
enormous. But all except the blind and 
deaf can see and hear; and when they be- 
gin to see farther than their own noses 
and their own nurseries, people will begin 
to have some notion of the sort of world 
they are living in; and then we, too, shall 
see—what we shall see.” 














UROPE has been, from a sani- 

tary point of view, polluted. 

The statement is made in one 

formor another by almost every 

medical journal abroad. The 
danger of epidemic disease is described 
by an expert in the London Times as 
“very actual” and the precautions which 
can be taken to provide safeguards 
against the menace are necessarily re- 
stricted by the prevalence of a general 
war. The armies of Germany and the 
allies will be in a very different phys- 
ical, material and mental condition in 
August and the autumn of this and next 
year from what they were last summer, 
observes Professor Simpson, of King’s 
College, London, in The Lancet. Should 
epidemics arise, they will not be con- 
fined to the particular armies that are 
first stricken nor will the civil popula- 
tion in the devastated areas escape. 
Scarcity of food, it is further indicated, 
will play its part in reducing the resist- 
ing power of the populations to disease. 
The combination of war, flood and fa- 
mine must favor the spread of epi- 
demics. Already “a terrible taint in the 
air which characterizes the inundated 
area along the Yser tells its own tale.” 
Under this flood, it is said, lie a hun- 
dred thousand corpses. An effort is 
being made by some medical author- 
ities to effect an inoculation against 
typhoid of large populations. The ques- 
tion of the flies, which breed at an un- 
precedented rate within the war zone, 
is likewise pressing. Trenches are alive 
with insects. 

Contrary to a general impression, the 
pestilence, whatever be its form, will, 
when it comes, afflict the civilian popu- 
lations more terribly than the troops. 
Inoculation against typhoid has shown 
itself efficacious in the case of men in 
the field. Cholera in camp is no such 
scourge as it was owing to the precau- 
tions taken with drinking water and to 
the measures adopted with a view to at 
least partial immunity. The civilian 
populations will suffer in these respects 
because the able military men of Europe 
have been drafted to the front. Every 
active surgeon of eminence abroad is 
to-day performing some service in con- 
nection with the campaign. Such are 
the conditions which make the outlook 
for the civilian so serious as the sum- 
mer brings its threat of dire peril, ac- 
cording to a writer in The British Med- 
ical Journal (London). Nevertheless, 
the alarm at the prospect of cholera 








EUROPEAN APPREHENSIONS OF 


/ PESTILENCE 


may be excessive, according to the 
London Lancet, and perhaps the other 
diseases of an infectious character may 
not prove as virulent as some pessimists 
apprehend: 


“Experience has shown that cholera is 
one of the diseases liable to break out in 
camps or other gatherings where large 
numbers of men are crowded together in 
positions which have been chosen more 
for military than for hygienic reasons. 
The difficulty of adequately protecting 
sources of water-supply or providing 
proper latrine accommodation in such cir- 
cumstances is obvious. The history of 
cholera during the recent campaigns in 
the Balkan peninsula is interesting in this 
connection. Many thousands of cases oc- 
curred in 1912-13 in the Greek, Serbian, 
Bulgarian, and Turkish armies in the field. 
It is asserted that the infection was com- 
paratively seldom water-borne, but was 
mainly spread by contact with persons 
suffering from the disease, or with in- 
fected articles, soil, or excreta. It is 
stated on good authority that the infec- 
tion was commonly associated with dirty 
hands.... Tho at the present moment 
there is, so far as we know, no cholera 
among the troops operating in Flanders 
or northern France, the possibility of the 
introduction of this disease cannot be 
lightly set aside, for the malady has been 
occurring in the eastern seat of war, in 
Galicia and other parts of Austria, as 
well as in Hungary. Austrian reinforce- 
ments, it is reported, have before now 
been sent to help the Germans in Belgium 
and France, and there is always the pos- 
sibility of a cholera carrier being included 
in the drafts sent from eastern Europe 
to the west. If trenches occupied at one 
time by the Germans and Austrians were 
taken and reoccupied by the Allied troops 
it is possible that specific fecal matter 
might be in these trenches. In that case, 
the same method of contracting cholera 
that occurred in the Balkan camps might 
also easily occur in Flanders and northern 
France. But we know that sanitation is 
rigorously enforced in the British army, 
so that we have every reason to anticipate 
that the danger is reduced to the smallest 
dimensions. What applies to the diffusion 
of cholera in camps and trenches would 
apply equally well to the spread of enteric 
fever and dysentery in the same circum- 
stances.” 


Cholera in some portions of the thea- 
ter of war is on the increase, according 
to the reports in the Presse medicale 
(Paris). It fears the sanitary science 


of Austria is inadequate to the strain 
laid upon it by the stress of war. Bod- 
ies have not been buried in the Car- 
pathian region. 


Streams upon which 


A GENERAL 


large populations depend for water may 
be found in a state of the grossest pol- 
lution in Hungary. These accusations 
may be taken together with charges in 
the Deutsche Medizinische Wochen- 
schrift (Berlin) to the effect that the 
Russian troops have introduced into 
some portions of East Prussia diseases 
of a peculiarly loathsome character. 
Sanitary science is practically unknown 
to the Russians, it adds, the inevitable 
consequence being that the appearance 
of the Czar’s troops in the theater of 
war produced a scourge of pestilence 
unexampled in its severity. Antisepsis 
and asepsis are alike mysteries to the 
hospital corps of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, we are asked to believe. This 
ignorance is shown by the prevalence 
of septic infection among patients in 
Russian camps, even when the wounds 
are but slight. An extraordinary large 
percentage of the Czar’s troops in 
the Mazurian district proved them- 
selves typhoid carriers. Smallpox rages 
among them. Thus does modern Rus- 
sia pay the penalty of her neglect of 
inoculation. Of the camp diseases, 
typhus, malaria, cholera, dysentery and 
typhoid fever, the Czar’s armies in the 
eastern theater have never been wholly 
free since the war began, this authority 
says. Little or nothing is done to 
sterilize offal and refuse. 

Conditions in Galicia and Moravia, 
as reported in the Medizinische Wo- 
chenschrift (Munich), make definite 
and menacing the westward progress of 
cholera if the Russians be not checked. 
While German medical officers struggle 
to stay the approach of pestilence, they 
are libeled in the press of the allies by 
insinuations that they disseminate dis- 
ease germs among the troops of the 
foes. This is a very silly charge, we 
read, seeing that the ultimate effects of 
such a course would be as dangerous 
to the one guilty of it as to anybody 
else. The general health of the German 
population to-day, it reports in conclu- 
sion, is exceptionally good. The father- 
land, thanks to the advanced state of its 
sanitary science, does not dread the 
pestilences already scourging the allies. 
British medical science was in a state 
of disgraceful unpreparedness for war, 
we read also. The efficiency of the 
German experts is shown by the fact 
that when they regained possession of 
regions temporarily held by Russian 
troops the spread of infections intro- 
duced by the enemy was checked. 
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DIFFICULTY OF MAKING EXPLOSIVES EXPLODE 
AT THE RIGHT MOMENT 
1 HOSE who have followed the “Originally fuses were short metal tubes of the shell is known. The rest is a 
progress of bombardments screwed into shells and filled with a slow- matter of human calculation, Nothing 
and shellings of the past burning mixture. These were rough con- js easier in theory. In actual practice, 


month must have wondered, 

notes the expert of the Lon- 
don Chronicle, at the comparatively lit- 
tle damage effected by a hurricane of 
explosive projectiles. The Dardanelles 
> 
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Certain kinds of shells are intended to burst 
upon impact with an obstruction and others be- 
fore they reach the ground. In either case there 
must be a fuse, in the first case a percussion 
fuse and in the other a time fuse. 6b 8B, in air; 
b’ B’, in vacuo; aA, elevation of gun; hh’, 
H H’, maximum heights attained by projectile; 
ww’, WW’, ranges. 


CURVES 


forts were in some cases shelled all 
day with trifling results. In Flanders 
trenches have been shelled for hours 
without entailing an appreciable loss of 
life. This seems odd until we remem- 
ber how difficult of solution is the prob- 
lem of making an explosive explode at 
the right time. Obviously, when a 
shell reaches its mark or the place 
where it is to operate, it must explode 
if it is to do serious damage. Some- 
times it refuses to explode. At others 
it goes off but hesitates so long that 
measures can be devised to neutralize 
all shock. The utmost ingenuity has 
been: displayed in contriving mechan- 
isms to bring about this detonation. 
That they are not always successful 
has been seen in the case of some of 
the shells fired by the German ships 
which bombarded British coast towns. 
Some of the air bombs on both sides 
have also refrained from exploding. 

Certain kinds of shells are intended 
to burst upon impact with an obstruc- 
tion, and others before they reach the 
ground. In either case, there must be 
a fuse—in the first place a percussion 
fuse and in the second a time fuse. 
In the German combined shell the por- 
tion which acts as shrapnel bursts with 
a time fuse, scattering its destructive 
contents on the area below, while the 
explosive head continues its flight and 
is burst on striking some object by the 
action of a percussion fuse. When the 
shell is employed against air craft, both 
portions are detonated by time fuses. 


Ww! 


trivances which often acted irregularly, 
and there was much difficulty in producing 
good percussion fuses. The system is now 
entirely different, and, tho not infallible in 
working, is usually remarkably accurate. 

“It would be impossible and is unneces- 
sary to describe every kind 
of fuse, and we must confine 
ourselves to the general prin- 
ciple as embodied in modern 
practice, premising that, as in 
the German combined shell, 
there are in use combined 
time and percussion fuses. 
The operating mechanism is 
known as the needle pellet, 
which, being set free, strikes 
and explodes the detonating 
cap. 

“In percussion fuses this is 
brought about when the head 
of the shell strikes some ob- 
structive object, and fuses of 


the gun may be on a moving platform 
called a battleship, rising and falling in 
a storm. On land, the enemy may have 
the range and be dropping his own 
shells about your eyes and ears while 
you make your calculations: 


“In modern long-range firing it is usual 
to employ two rings of the detonating 
composition. One of these can be re- 
volved so as to bring a special part over 
a hole which communicates with the ex- 
plosive chamber. The other is ignited 
by the flash of the detonator, and having 
burned round to a point ignites the first- 
mentioned ring, and so the detonation is 
brought about. 

“The business fuse-setting is 
dently a very important matter in giving 
effect to shrapnel and some other kinds 
of fire. Fuses are prepared with the ut- 
most nicety, and the burning rings are 


of evi- 
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this kind are adapted to operate on shells marked for various ranges, any one of 
coming into contact with objects offering which can be set. As ranges are cor- 
various degrees of resistance to their rected by observing the falling of the 


shells, so are time fuses altered to adapt 
them to the required range. Atmospheric 
and other conditions may affect the rate 
of burning of the time fuses, and the ut- 
most care must be exercized to preserve 
them from all influences affecting their 
stability. It must be understood that in 
the case of time as of percussion fuses 


flight. Base percussion fuses are com- 
monly in use, and the operation begins 
when the gun is discharged. The gas 
pressure in the gun pushes inward a 
pressure-plate, which plate drives forward 
a spindle, and the spindle acts upon a cen- 
trifugal bolt. As the shell spins round 
the bolt is withdrawn, and the needle pel- 


let, being freed, strikes the cap when the different nations have special fuses of 
shell comes into impact with a resisting their own.” 

surface. There are other tuses which 

operate by the shock of discharge and the The gunners insist, when ammuni- 


revolution of the shell, and others again 
which act only on striking the object by a 
disc being crushed in, whereupon the 
needle explodes the detonator, and the 
latter the explosive contents of the shell.” 


tion fails to explode with due timeli- 
ness, that the fault is with the makers. 
The manufacturers of ammunition re- 
ply that the gunners can not shoot ac- 
curately or else they plead that the 
ordnance is defective. Fierce contro- 
versies have raged since the war begun 
around this very topic, and, if de- 
spatches from some European capitals 
may be relied upon, some scandals 
have developed. It would seem from 
recent expert testimony embodied in an 
article in the engineering supplement 


In saying that the fuses are remark- 
able for their accuracy, we must not 
overlook the human element. How- 
ever accurate the fuse in time, the 
marksmanship has more and more to 
do with its effectiveness. No substi- 
tute for a human gunner has ever been 
devised, and that fact defeats the time- 
liness of the fuse. In the 
case of time fuses, the 
operation actually begins \k 
when the shell is discharged -— ten ‘, 
from the gun. The nee- ‘an = a \ 
dle pellet instantaneously 7 
strikes the detonator and @ 
ignites a length of slow- ~ 
burning composition — de- 
scendant of the old slow 
match—usually contained in 
a metal ring. When this ° 
slow-burning composition reaches a ON ITS TRAVELS 
special point, touching a powder chan-  geedie pellet which, bemg set free, strikes and 
nel, the shell is exploded. The range *xplodes the detonating cap. In percussion fuses 
having been determined, it is for ftrines come obstruction. f, teajectory: o, comer 
the gunners to set the fuses to burst 
at the required moment. The velocity 
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of gravity; c, arc of precession; &, direction of 
deviation; aa, axis of projectile; a’ a’, axis after 
precession through arc of 180 degrees. 
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of the London Times that projectiles 
are broadly divided into two groups, 
those to be used against armor and 
those that are directed over or against 
exposed bodies of men. The conditions 
to be fulfilled are entirely different in 
the two cases. The former remain in- 
tact, in theory, until after they have 
penetrated armor, whereas the second 
are broken up automatically by the ac- 
tion of the time fuse or the percussion 
fuse, at some time subsequent to the 
discharge. Why the practice does not 
always conform to the theory puzzles 
the experts who witness bombardments 
and volley firing from artillery. The 
failure of German shells to explode 
when they should may be due to lack 
of the essential copper and brass. This 
explanation does not account for the 





CURRENT OPINION 





eccentricity of French and British 
shrapnel in the field. The Germans ac- 
count for everything by explaining 
that their foes do not know how to 
shoot. The Allies mention the com- 
plexity of the mechanism controlling 
the fuse: 


“Schrapnel shells, which are not de- 
signed for attack against armor-plate but 
chiefly for service against forts and er- 
trenched troops, contain lead bullets and 
some highly explosive compound, with a 
small charge of gun-powder for the pur- 
pose of ignition, which charge may be 
either at the nose or at the rear. A com- 
mon shrapnel shell includes a powder 
chamber at the rear by which the shell 
is discharged from the gun, a powder 
chamber in front of that by which the 
bursting of the casing is produced, and 
the fuse body. The instant of the ex- 





plosion may be varied from zero when 
the shell leaves the gun to any distance 
up to several thousand yards, according 
to the range. This variation is effected 
by a graduated time-ring, the details of 
which and of the fuse involve some beau- 
tiful and rather complicated details.” 


Just what these details may be re- 
mains a closely guarded secret. How- 
ever, our contemporary notes: 


“The armor-piercing shell solves the 
problem of holing and passing through 


armor and exploding afterwards. The_ 


rapid combustion of the bursting charge 
is not so swift as is the passage of the 
shell through the armor, and the explo- 
sion, therefore, is delayed until the shell 
has got inside the ship. The common shell 
occupies a place midway between the 
shrapnel and the armor-piercing shell.” 


THE SCIENCE WHICH IS THE SUBJECT OF THE GREATEST 
NUMBER OF POPULAR DELUSIONS 


ETEOROLOGY, the science 
of weather, and climatology, 
the science of climate, have 
progressed slowly, accord- 
ing to Doctor Andrew H. 

Palmer, of the government weather 
bureau. For that reason, he says, va- 
rious misconceptions and superstitions 
concerning weather and climate persist 
obstinately. No less than twenty-five 
important misconceptions regarding 
the weather are accepted in the United 
States as established verities. The in- 
fluence of the moon, the planets or the 
stars affords an instance in point. Text- 
books in geography still used in many 
of our schools frequently combine a 
brief discussion of astronomy and me- 
teorology in the introductory chapter, 
thus laying the foundation for some 
considerable confusion in the popular 
mind. Meteorologists are, however, 
unanimously of the opinion that the in- 
fluence of the moon, the planets and 
the stars—not including the sun—is 
practically nothing at all when terres- 
trial weather is considered. Heat is 
the fundamental force determining the 
weather—the form of energy outweigh- 
ing all others combined. When it is 
stated that the sum total of all the heat 
energy received from the heavenly 
bodies not including the sun is so slight 
that one of the most delicate of instru- 
ments is required for its measurement, 
it is apparent that their influence upon 
our weather is negligible. The moon, 
about which most misconceptions of 
this nature center, is without doubt the 
direct cause of ocean and atmospheric 
tides, and there are places along cer- 
tain coasts where ocean tides produce 
periodic breezes of a tidal nature. 
Aside from these indirect effects as- 
tronomical influence upon the weather 
is practically of no consequence. The 
untruth of the proverb which states 





that the moon tends to drive away the 
clouds is explained partly by the fact 
that a clearing of the sky at night is 
not ordinarily observed unless the moon 
is above the horizon, and partly by the 
fact that after sunset there is a cession 
of the ascending currents which result 
in the formation of clouds of the cu- 
mulus type, the clouds already formed 
soon dissipating. 

There is no apparent relation, either, 
between earthquakes and the weather, 
despite a popular impression to the con- 
trary. In general it may be said that 
earthquakes are caused by forces at 
work within the earth, or at least be- 
neath its surface, such as the slipping 
of a crust along a fault plane or the 
movement of molten matter or steam 
beneath the hard crust. On the other 
hand, weather changes result from the 
effects of forces at work within the 
atmosphere itself, primarily as a prod- 
uct of energy coming through space 
from the sun. Nor is there any marked 
relation between magnetic phenomena 
and the weather. Magnetic storms, or 
disturbances in the magnetic state of 
the earth,’ frequently occur without any 
apparent effect upon the weather. That 
there is a relation between magnetic 
phenomena in the earth, auroras, and 
solar disturbances, particularly sun 
spots, there can no longer be any doubt. 
The aurora borealis seen in northern 
latitudes and the aurora australis seen 
in southern latitudes are believed to be 
caused by electrical discharges in the 
rarified strata of the earth’s upper at- 
mosphere. Aside from the visible man- 
ifestations of such discharges, observ- 
ers have sometimes noticed sounds and 
upon rare occasions odors which were 
thought to have resulted therefrom. 
However, the aurora has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. With the ex- 
ception. of the aurora, there is no 





known relation between terrestrial mag- 
netism and atmospheric phenomena. 

Whether or not forests affect weather 
or climate has been much debated. Re- 
cent investigation has brought out the 
following facts, according to Doctor 
Palmer, in The Popular Science 
Monthly: 


“Whatever influence forests have upon 
meteorological conditions is purely local, 
and even that influence is not marked. 
In one case it was found that the mean 
annual temperature within a forest was 
only a few tenths of a degree cooler 
than at a point a half mile or a mile out- 
side the forest border, the greatest differ- 
ence amounting to 2° F. The relative 
humidity was at times 7 per cent. greater 
within the forest than in the open coun- 
try. In the United States the wholesale 
destruction of forests, which has been 


‘going on since colonial times, has not 


been accompanied by any marked increase 
or decrease in rainfall. On the other 
hand, the reforestation of large tracts in 
central Europe and in northern Africa 
during the past century has not resulted 
in an appreciable effect upon the precipi- 
tation observed during that period. For- 
ests are the effect rather than the cause, 
There is still considerable confusion in 
the public mind concerning rainfall and 
flow-off, when the supposed influence of 
forests is considered. Deforestation has 
undoubtedly increased the frequency and 
the intensity of floods in small constricted 
districts, notably in certain mountain val- 
leys, but where the removal of the forest 
cover over large areas has been followed 
by cultivation of the soil the rate of flow- 
off has remained unchanged. From hydro- 
graphs of the principal rivers of the 
United States it is apparent that high 
waters are neither higher nor low waters 
lower than they were fifty years ago, and 
they are neither more frequent nor of 
longer duration now than they were 
then.... While forests are of impor- 
tance to the agriculturist and the engineer, 
they are of little concern to the student of 
the weather.” 
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The deep-seated notion held by many 
individuals that the climate is chang- 
ing is often referred to in expressions 
like “‘old-fashioned winter,” “‘the storms 
we used to have,” and the like. These 
notions are of interest to the psycholo- 
gist only, since it remains for the me- 
teorologist simply to prove that such 
ideas have no basis in fact. ‘When 
one plots the seasonal or the annual 
temperatures or snowfalls, or any other 
elements of climate, using reliable rec- 
ords as far back as they are available, 
it is apparent that the curves show no 
appreciable change of climate within 
the life of any man now living.” Pres- 
ent winters do not seem to be as severe 
as “old-fashioned winters” because of 
better housing and heating conditions, 
more efficient clothing, improved meth- 
ods of transportation, with multiplied 
comforts and conveniences. Moreover, 
a snowfall of three feet looks consid- 
erably deeper to a boy four feet tall 
than it looks to him when he becomes 
a man six feet in height. 

There is no known relation between 
the weather of one season or year with 
that of the following season or year. 
The records of the Weather Bureau do 
not show that a relatively dry spring 
is followed by an unusually hot sum- 
mer, or that an abnormally cool au- 
tumn is followed by a severely cold 
winter. While well-marked cycles are 
recognized in various solar disturb- 
ances, particularly sunspots, there is no 
similar cycle apparent in the weather 
of seasons or of years. 

“Neither is there any indisputable 
connection between the weather of one 
day and that of subsequent weeks or 
of seasons. Tradition has it that the 
presence or absence of sunshine on 
Groundhog Day, February 2, deter- 
mines whether or not winter conditions 
shall continue during the following six 
weeks; that a showery Easter Sunday 
is followed by seven showery Sundays; 
and that a rainy St. Swithin’s Day, July 
15, portends forty consecutive days of 
rainfall. No basis can be found for 
these traditions in available records.” 

What is popularly known as the 
equinoctial storm is supposed to occur 
about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
September 21st, when the sun crosses 
the celestial equator to the southern 
hemisphere. Nevertheless, the so-called 
equinoctial storm is a fiction, just as 
Indian Summer is a popular delusion: 


“That there is frequently a return of 
summer-like conditions during the late au- 
tumn can not be denied. But to affirm that 
Indian Summer is a period of several 
weeks in duration recurring each-autumn, 
and easily recognized by the occurrence of 
leat, calms and haze, can not be proved 
by climatological records. It is a pecul- 
iar fact that while the recurrence of sum- 
mer-like conditions in autumn has given 
rise to this tradition, and even the name 
as a season, the similarly frequent recur- 
rence of winter-like conditions in spring 
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Among the many important devices 





employed by 





HEAT 


experts in the weather service is the 


thermograph, an instrument used for automatically recording the fluctuations in the temperature 


of the air. 


has not been popularly recognized. Sum- 
mer-like periods in autumn and winter- 
like periods in spring can in every indi- 
vidual case be explained by the weather 
map in terms of barometric distribution, 
paths of storms, resulting winds and 
calms, the height of the sun, the length 
of days, and the unequal distribution of 
heat over the continent and the border- 
ing oceans.” 


Another false notion, particularly 
current in rural districts, is the belief 
that various animals, through some dis- 
pensation of nature, have a previous 
knowledge of coming weather changes. 
As a result, many proverbs have arisen, 
based upon observations of the be- 
havior of animals. This foreknowledge 
of animals is but slight: 


“For example, it is sometimes stated that 
a cold winter is portended when the 
muskrat or the beaver builds the walls 
of his home thicker than usual, or when 
the squirrels or the non-migratory birds 
hide large quantities of food during the 
autumn. Again, the remark is often made 
that a storm is imminent when the chick- 
ens go to roost early or when the house- 
cat seeks a warm place beside the fire. 
Even the human feeling of comfort oc- 
casionally gives rise to presentiment. 
Persons afflicted with recurrent rheuma- 
tism claim to feel the approach of a 
storm long before it appears, and people 
of nervous temperament often affirm that 
they have forebodings of coming thun- 
derstorms or of rainy spells through a 


their neural 
considered, 


temporary disturbance of 
equilibrium. Physiologically 
either from the point of view of man or 
of the lower animals, these fore-warnings, 
often verified, have some basis for their 
existence. The secret of the explanation 
probably lies in the fact that all weather 
changes occur in cycles—that is, a more 
or less constant order of events accom- 
panying every change. With the summer 
thunderstorm this cycle usually 
of the following: rising temperature and 
humidity, pressure oscillations, decreasing 
winds, increasing potential of atmospheric 
electricity, thickening clouds and conse- 
quent growing darkness, distant lightning, 
rumbling thunder, the lightning growing 
more vivid and the thunder louder and 
louder as the storm approaches, a squall 
of wind coming from the direction of the 
storm itself, accompanied by a marked 
fall in temperature.” 


consists 


The practice, still followed in some 
European countries, of bombarding 
the clouds as a means of preventing 
hail, is without scientific basis. Equally 
preposterous is the idea of 
sociation between our own fourth of 
July and the rainfall. Then, since de- 
lusions connected with the weather are 
so numerous that one can merely men- 
tion them in passing, one must notice 
that the source of the water which 
falls in the form of rain or snow in 
the United States is erroneously stated 
in several geographical text-books to 
be the Pacific Ocean. 


some 


as- 
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AN ENGLISH ASTRONOMER’S DEFENSE OF THE THEORY 








THAT MARS IS INHABITED 


N THE facts which have been 
gleaned from the planet Mars 
chiefly by the able American 


astronomer, Professor Lowell, we 

would seem, in the opinion of 
Professor J. M. Maxwell, F. R. A. S., 
the noted English astronomer and 
astro-physicist, to have that for which 
we must at one time have never dared 
to hope—actual positive evidence of the 
present existence in another world not 
of mere life only but of a high state of 
civilization. In flat contradiction of 
the conclusions of some astronomers set 
forth in London Nature and the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris), Professor Max- 





well says in London Knowledge that the- 


case of Mars has been too lightly dis- 
missed by the astronomers of Europe. 
He reviews it in the light of the fresh 
evidence supplied by optics, physiolog 
and photography and his critical study 
of the facts supports the Lowell hy- 
pothesis strongly. 

Every reader knows, he reminds us at 
the outset, what is meant by canals on 
Mars. These canals are very fine, hair- 
like markings which intersect the whole 
surface of the planet. Professor Lowell 
estimates that they are five or six hun- 
dred in number. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, each runs in the most direct 
manner possible from one point on the 
planet’s surface to another. They fol- 
low the arcs of great circles owing to 
the curvature of the planet’s surface. 
They thus appear straight when near 
the center of the disc. 

It has been said that canals which are 
seen straight when at the center of the 
disc have continued to look straight and 
be so drawn when nearsthe edge of the 
disc. This is in many instances quite 
true and can be explained. 

In the first place, the limb appears so 
bright by contrast with the surrounding 
sky that generally no markings can be 
seen very near the edge of the disc, so 
that canals are never seen curved to 
any very marked degree. In the second 
place, canals are often such delicate 
objects that slight observational and 
aerographical errors are bound to oc- 
cur. In the third place—and this is 
most important—when a curved line is 
placed in proximity to a line of greater 
curvature, it tends to appear straight 
to most if not all observers. Hence 
canals close to the limb, tho in reality 
curved, tend to appear much straighter 
than they could possibly be. This is a 
well-known optical illusion. In many 
cases canals near the limb actually are 
represented as being curved. 

In length the canals run to thousands 
of miles. Their breadth is immeasur- 


ably small and can be ascertained only 
by comparison with wires of known 
gauge at known distances. 


There can be no doubt that there is 
an actual appearance of straight lines 
on Mars. There are some who doubt 
whether this appearance is given by 
actual linear markings on the planet’s 
surface or by objects which are re- 
solvable into less regular formations 
unlikely to be of artificial origin. It 
can, of course, be shown that irregular 
objects seen from a distance may ap- 
pear regular. A line of dots, irregular- 
ly disposed between two points, will 
give, when viewed from a sufficient 
distance, the appearance of a straight 
line. Hence an object giving the ap- 
pearance of a straight line may be com- 
posed of a chain of dots. It does not 
follow that whenever a continuous line 
is seen it is necessarily composed of a 
row of dots. 

As a matter of fact, if the canals of 
Mars be composed of broken channels 
or chains of irregular markings, it can 
be calculated that the interspaces must 
be very small, as the canals appear un- 
broken under high magnification. If 
both the single and double canals con- 
nected in so wonderful a system were, 
in reality, a series of dots in close ap- 
position, it would, indeed, be a remark- 
able fact and one strikingly suggestive 
of an artificial origin. Is it not more 
comprehensible and credible to regard 
them as continuous lines? Says Pro- 
fessor Maxwell: 


“It has frequently been stated, and pos- 
sibly believed by the uninitiated, that the 
canals have actually been resolved into 
less regular formations by means of 
apertures larger than those generally em- 
ployed by Professor Lowell and others 
who record observations of canals. It is 


said that drawings made with larger 
telescopes, tho revealing objects which 
Lowell has apparently failed to see, yet 
do not show any trace of the hard lines 
which Lowell habitually draws. In their 
place appear hazy, uncertain bands, or in 
some cases nothing at all. 

“It is time that these matters were fully 
explained. ... 

“It may occur to the reader that the 
whole matter might be cleared up by se- 
lecting an arbitrator, who should examine 
Mars under the best conditions obtainable 
and declare what he saw. This would 
seem to be a reasonable suggestion; but 
it is impossible, because there is a dis- 
agreement as to what are the best condi- 
tions under which to view Mars. Under 
certain conditions no one of any observa- 
tional ability can fail to see the ‘canals.’ 
Under other conditions they cannot be 
seen.” 


Only by long practice can fine details 
be seen at all. A great deal also de- 
pends upon climatic conditions. The 
air is not homogeneous in its refractive 
properties, owing to differences of tem- 
perature. On some nights which are 
quite fine and clear “seeing” is so bad 
that fine details are entirely obliterated. 
The larger the telescope, the more sus- 
ceptible is it to adverse climatic condi- 
tions. Telescopes of great aperture can 
be used with advantage only under 
practically ideal conditions, which are 
rarely, if ever, encountered in the local- 
ities in which these great instruments 
are situated. 

The observatory which enjoys the 
finest conditions is that of Professor 
Lowell, Mars Hill, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
This observatory is situated on the 
Rocky Mountains at an elevation of 
7,250 feet. Most of his work on Mars 





Elysium. By Mr. E. C. Slipher on January 21st, Elysium. 


1914. Aperture 40 inches. 


Lowell made on 
Aperture 40 inches. 


Drawing by Dr. 
January 2ist, 1914. 


LATEST NEWS FROM MARS 
Two drawings of Mars made with the full aperture of the 40-inch reflector at Flagstaff 


on the same evening by Dr. Lowell and Mr. E. C. Slipher respectively. 
the discrepancies that the canals were not seen with the greatest facility. 


It is evident from 
With regard to the 


vertical double canal in the center of the disc, Mr. Slipher, when the drawings were after- 


wards compared, admitted that he had drawn the double too wide. 


with “Amenthes,” 


Lowell, by comparing it 


is nearer the truth, though he thinks he erred on the side of narrowness. 


Lowell probably had the best seeing on that night, as his drawing seems more accurate when 
compared with the mass of observations which have been made with suitable apertures. 
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Mars, January 11th, 1914, by Dr. Lowell. Aper- Mars, January sth, 1914, 12.45 a.m., by Mr. W. 


ture 24 inches. Magnification X 392. 


1. Steavenson. Aperture 10 inches. Power X 300. 


THE GRAND CANAL 
Figures made within a few days of each other, one by Professor Lowell at Flagstaff, using 
full aperture of 24-inch refractor, and one by Mr. Steavenson, using the full aperture of the 


10-inch refractor at Mr. Worthington’s observatory in Hants, England. It 
h Steavenson’s drawing may be found also on Dr. 
There can thus be no doubt that the canals are objective. 


that © 
drawing. 


everything appearing in Mr. 


has been done there with a twenty-four- 
inch refractor, which is exceptionally 
free from imperfections. Even in the 
magnificent atmosphere at Flagstaff, 
Lowell finds that, save on exceptionally 
fine nights, best results are obtained 
when he is not using his full aperture. 
He stops his aperture down to eighteen, 
and sometimes even to thirteen, inches 
in accordance with the “seeing.” Those 
observers who do not draw canals use 
telescopes of large aperture under im- 
perfect climatic conditions and always, 
whatever the “seeing,” use their full 
aperture. They do not see the canals; 
and it is doubtful whether Lowell, with 
all his experience and ability, could see 
them in like circumstances. 

Another point regarding telescopes is 
that, in order to counteract the effects 
of the secondary spectrum, the greater 
the aperture of a telescope the greater 
in proportion to that aperture must be 
its focal length. With telescopes of 
very large aperture it has been found 
a mechanical impossibility to make the 
focal length sufficiently great to coun- 
teract this defect. Lowell gets over 
the difficulty to a certain extent by the 
use of color screens. 

The idea that the reason why canals 
are not seen by users of certain large 
telescopes is because they are resolved 
into irregular component parts has now 
received its death-blow. During the 
recent opposition of Mars a successful 
attempt was made at the Flagstaff ob- 
servatory to see the canals with an 
aperture of forty inches. It is a great 
testimony to the steadiness of the air 
at Flagstaff that the canals could be 
seen there with an aperture of that 
magnitude. The canals were not seen 
with the greatest facility but unmis- 
takably appeared as thin, unbroken, 
straight lines. 


“Tt has been said that Lowell, tho he 


observ ed 
Lowell’s 


will be 


draws exceedingly fine details in the canal 
system, altogether omits faint objects of 
a comparatively coarse nature which ap- 
pear in the dark regions of the planet on 
the drawings of others who see no canals. 
This in some cases may conceivably be 
true; but it cannot be argued from this 
that Lowell’s drawings, corroborated as 
they are by numerous drawings of other 
observers, are therefore fallacious. Low- 
ell, with his exceptionally acute vision, 
has devoted his life to the observation 
of fine planetary detail. The canals are 
to him the important features on Mars, 
and he draws them. The delicate shad- 
ings in the darker regions do not so 
greatly interest or occupy him.” 


There is a distinction, Professor Max- 
well finds, between acuteness of vision, 
which is the power enabling a man to 
read fine print in the distance or de- 
cipher fine planetary detail, and sensi- 
tiveness to impression, which is the 
power of appreciating faint contrasts, 
enabling a man to pick out faint con- 
trasts of a comparatively coarse nature 
in the darker regions of the planet 
Mars. Acuteness is dependent upon 
perfection of the eye, while sensitive- 
ness to shade and color contrasts is de- 
pendent upon the discriminating power 
of the mind. Color-blindness is thus 
analogous to tone-deafness. 

Then with regard to photography. 
No one will deny that in the matter of 
discrimination of fine detail the eye is 
immeasurably superior to the camera. 
The value of the camera is that what 
it records is incontrovertible and needs 
only correct interpretation. It would 
appear practically impossible to obtain 
photographs of objects so delicate as 
the canals. Yet this feat has been ac- 
complished at Flagstaff and the more 
prominent canals (including doubles) 
have testified to the fact of their exist- 
ence by recording their image on the 
photographic plate to the satisfaction 
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of persons experienced in reading 
photographs. Canals can, of course, be 
seen only on the very finest photographs. 


Lowell's photographs of Mars and 


Saturn stand absolutely unrivalled in 
excellence. 
others 
quality. 


Since Lowell led the way 
have obtained of fine 
Professor Maxwell notes too: 


results 





“I have seen it stated that the ‘canals’ 
are never seen steadily, but are merely 
glimpsed in flashes, generally lasting for 
about one-quarter of a This is 
not true. Professor Lowell has assured 
me, during a conversation on this subject, 
that at Flagstaff the larger ‘canals’ are 
frequently held absolutely steadily It 
was, said Lowell, not easy to say for how 
long the more difficult features in the 
‘canal system’ were seen, but that they 
came out clear and sharp in moments of 
best seeing. As they were seen always 
in exactly the same place, there could be 
no doubt as to their objectivity. Mr 
Worthington also tells me that this was 
also his experience when observing ‘canals’ 
at Flagstaff.” 


second. 


Nor should it be inferred that this 
experience of the variability of tele- 
scopic vision is novel or that the inter- 
pretation of what is through 
apertures has never varied before. As- 
tronomical experience confirms the de- 
ductions of those who agree with Pro- 
fessor Lowell. The history of telescopic 
observation of the spiral nebula affords 
a case in point. In the smaller tele- 
scopes the planetary nebule, as Pro- 
fessor P. Puiseux observed in a recent 


seen 


lecture quoted by the Revue Scien- 
tifique, appear as small round, somewhat 
brilliant diffused spots, but in stronger 
instruments like bright stars embedded 
in dense atmospheres. Such was the 
condition of affairs when Lord Rosse, 
in 1850, showed the existence of a dis- 
tinct series of nebule, having besides 
the central nucleus several successive 
envelopes. 

But these envelopes, instead of being 


separate and concentric, as the advo- 
cates of Laplace’s hypothesis would 
have expected, were spiral in form. 


They showed streamers, growing pro- 
gressively larger, at first in the direc- 
tion of the radius, then curved around 
all in the same sense. No theory had 
predicted such an appearance. The in- 
strument used by Lord Rosse and made 
under his direction gigantic 
telescope, six feet in aperture, a size 
not since surpassed despite many cour- 
ageous attempts. Nor was sufficient 
protection provided against the weather. 
Access to the upper part of the tube 
was possible only by the use of com- 
plicated machinery. Such a piece of 
apparatus required the assiduous and 
careful maneuvering of several assist- 
ants. Official astronomers, with strict 
limitations and limited means, could 
obtain such cooperation orly with great 
trouble and for very little time. 


was a 
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CURRENT OPINION 


CAN THE ALLIES ENDURE THE. STRAIN OF TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE FROM ALCOHOL? 


HE ease with which the French 
prohibition of absinthe was 
enforced, if we may be guided 
by the London Times, shows 
that France is prepared for 
even more drastic reforms. It seems 
probable to that daily that if the ban 
on absinthe were extended for the dura- 
tion of the war te spirits generally, 
very little protest would emanate from 
Frenchmen. That is not the general 
impression of Parisian papers, altho 
they note without objection that Gen- 
eral Serrail, commanding the army of 
the Vosges, has, with the approval of 
General Joffre, forbidden the sale of 
alcoholic drinks in the area occupied 
by his troops. Such a step would not 
be endured in Great Britain, or at least 
it would fail, according to some physi- 
cians whose opinions are given in the 
medical press of London. There is 
much protest by some specialists in 
The British Medical Journal against a 
suggestion that the rum ration be 
abolished in the trenches at the front. 
As for the idea that the allies should in 
general go upon what Americans call 
“the water wagon,” it is received in- 
hospitably by an authority so well 
known as Doctor C. W. Saleeby, among 
others. We find him saying in the Lon- 
don [Vestminster Gazette that doing 
without alcohol is not so easy as it 
sounds to the accustomed abstainer: 


“It is no joke to stop smoking when 
one has regularly used tobacco. In either 
case, the abstaining novice may suffer 
such real discomfort and depression that 
he asks himself whether it is worth while; 
and very likely he allows himself ‘just one’ 
indulgence, not realizing that he will thus 
annul all he had gained and will have to 
begin all over again. Meanwhile the self- 
righteous or untempted, who know noth- 
ing of the problem involved, will sneer 
or congratulate themselves upon their su- 
perior will-power or virtue. 

“The first moment of real study cor- 
rects all that. I have seen a friend, a 
world - famous poet, die of too sudden 
deprivation of the morphine to which he 
had long been a victim, and the experience 
was unforgettable. What does this puzzle 
mean—that morphine may be killing a 
man surely, if slowly, and that depriva- 
tion of it may kill him in a day or two? 
The answer was given us by the great 
German student, Professor Binz, of Bonn, 
when he traced the vicious circle that ex- 
plains the whole matter. The soothing, 
narcotic, comforting morphine is partly 
oxidized in the body, which always tries 
to oxidize oxidizable poisons, and the re- 
sult is a new substance, which irritates, 
excites, distresses, hampers, and will soon 
exhaust every vital process. Only one 
remedy fully avails now—a new dose of 
morphine, which yields a new dose of the 
partly oxidized product, and thus the 
vicious circle continues and spreads. This 
is not really a ‘bad habit,’ like biting one’s 


nails, or always assuming the worst mo- 
tive for other people’s actions. It is a 
vicious circle in the chemistry of the body. 
Doctors know that hosts of plants contain 
active principles, one derived from the 
other, which have exactly opposite actions 
on our bodies. Morphine and its product, 
made within ourselves, are in this rela- 
tion; each is the antidote, or antagonist, 
of the other. You see how the victim 
is caught, and what impudence and ig- 
norance it may be for the free to sneer 
or preach at him.” 


For many years Doctor Saleeby has 
contended that the vicious circle dis- 
covered by Binz in the case of mor- 
phine is probably true in the case of 
many other narcotic drugs, of which 
alcohol is by far the most important. 
Lately aldehyde, a product of the par- 
tial oxidation or combustion of alcohol, 
has been found in the nervous system in 
cases of delirium tremens, thus fur- 
nishing the parallel to the case of mor- 
phine. The same will probably be 
found for nicotine. The seriousness of 
the intoxication in these various cases 
and scores of others varies within wide 
limits, but the science of the matter 
may be similar in all or many. We 
can understand the extreme and ab- 
solute discrepancy of experience be- 
tween the abstainer and the moderate 
drinker. So entirely do they contra- 
dict each other that each begins to 
question the honesty of the other. The 
drinker suspects the abstainer of tip- 
pling in secret, and the abstainer, know- 
ing that he is quite well and happy 
without alcohol, suspects the drinker of 
sheer lying or of a depraved nature 
when he says that he feels vastly better 
after a dose and is injured by going 
without it. Yet the drinker is telling 
the strict truth, and as he knows that 
each dose he takes is a comforter and 
soother, relieving irritation and depres- 
sion, he suspects the abstainer of want- 
ing to hurt him or of being inhuman. 
The theory of the vicious chemical cir- 
cle explains the facts: 


“Modern inquiry answers most posi- 
tively that abstinence prolongs life by 
several years—about five, on the average 
—as compared with strict moderation; 
but that is not what I want to argue 
about now. The present point is that 
the moderate drinker may, very naturally, 
say that he does not want to live several 
vears longer if they are all to be as dis- 
comfortable as abstinence makes him. 
The answer is that, once the vicious circle 
is broken, the sky will clear. When no 
more alcohol is being ingested, the pro- 
duction of the ‘anti-alcohol’ in the body 
must soon cease; and when all that re- 
mains of this is excreted or destroyed, the 
demand for its antidote—more alcohol— 
will cease. I do not assert that this is 
the whole of this intricate and fascinat- 
ing question, nor that all people are the 


same in a respect where personal idiosyn- 
crasy is even more marked than with 
other narcotic drugs. Space fails at pres- 
ent for positive suggestions, but at least 
one warning is necessary. In the case 
of the inebriate, those who try to cure 
him often use real stimulants, such as 
strychnine, to help depression due to a 
sudden deprivation of the drug. Such 
sudden deprivation, in the case of the 
heavy drinker, is often the cause of 
delirium tremens, with its misery and 
frequently fatal results. (Compare mor- 
phinomania.) Many experts who treat 
inebriety therefore cut off alcohol gradu- 
ally. However that should be, the 
moderate drinker has a much simpler 
problem, tho the same in principle. A 
simple dose of alcohol produces effects 
recognizable for at least thirty hours; the 
moderate drinker is, therefore, of course, 
continuously under the influence of the 
drug and its products.” 


The point at issue seems to involve 
the difference between natural tolerance 
and acquired tolerance, thinks the dis- 
tinguished Doctor Francis Hare, who 
writes in The British Medical Journal. 
Natural tolerance is a mere personal 
idiosyncrasy. It is a physiological con- 
dition and has no significance in this 
connection. Acquired tolerance, on the 
contrary, is altogether pathological and 
its significance is great. One who has 
acquired high tolerance can, without 
showing any sign of intoxication, ingest 
and absorb quantities of alcohol which 
very greatly exceed his original capac- 
ity—twenty-six to forty fluid ounces 
of whiskey or other spirit in a day are 
by no means rare. But this acquired 
capacity involves a more or less com- 
mensurate incapacity—namely, the in- 
capacity to maintain an ordinary level 
of health and power to conduct busi- 
ness in the absence of alcohol. Herein 
acquired tolerance contrasts sharply 
with natural tolerance, which involves 
no such incapacity. Those who have 
acquired tolerance are obviously “nor- 
mal” (their normal) only when a con- 
siderable amount of alcohol is circulat- 
ing in their brains and nervous sys- 
tems: 


“They are entirely dependent on this 
artificial condition, which constantly tends 
to pass off and constantly demands re- 
newal; and any circumstance interfering 
therewith is liable to precipitate a ‘nervous 
breakdown.’ These are not assumptions 
of mine—neither the acquired capacity nor 
the acquired incapacity—they are clinical 
facts, fully realized by nearly all who 
suffer from high tolerance and easily 
verifiable by any medical man who has 
the opportunity of seeing such cases. Of 
course, the physician seeking such veri- 
fication will not be assisted in his quest if 
he starts with what seems a rather com- 
mon preconviction—namely, that no alco- 
holist ever speaks the truth. But here 
I can reassure him: alcoholists do.” 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND POLITICAL ISSUES AT 
WESTERN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


ISCONSIN and Utah are 
storm centers of agita- 
tion concerning free 
speech for professors 
and freedom of the state 

universities from anything that smacks 
of political control. In Wisconsin the 
appearance of “ripper” bills in the leg- 
islature under a new Republican ad- 
ministration, the findings of a so-called 
educational “survey,” and the activi- 
ties of various Wisconsin investigating 
bodies have attracted national attention 
as phases of an alleged reactionary at- 
tack upon progressive educational poli- 
cies for which the State University of 
Wisconsin is noted. In Utah the Presi- 
dent’s dismissal of four members of the 
faculty of the State University was 
followed by the resignation of 14 
others, and charges of repression of 
speech and undue exercize of Mormon 
Church influences have been published 
broadcast. The secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Profes- 
sors, who arrived in Utah to investi- 
gate the situation, committed himself 
only so far as to say that “the Uni- 
versity of Utah is facing the same 
proposition that has confronted other 
universities.” However, the mere ex- 
istence of such a newly organized pro- 
fessional body of some 900 members, 
banded together to discover and make 
clear the status of professors, not as 
to salaries but as to tenure of office and 
freedom of thought and teaching, may 
be fairly considered a national symptom 
of university unrest. 

The issue in Wisconsin, according 
to the Milwaukee Leader, is “simply 
whether the university shall become an 
educational factory for the production 
of standpat politicians, or whether it 
shall teach the truth as discovered by 
untrammeied investigation.” 


“The talk of economy from the de- 
fenders of the gang that are looting the 
State of more each year than the univer- 
sity has cost since its foundation, is cheap 
demagoguery. In fact, it was not until 
the university interfered with the schemes 
of the lumber and water power corpora- 
tions to grab public resources that the 
university critics declared war. During 
all the years that the real estate and pine 
woods gang was looting the university 
land grants without protest from the 
faculty, there was no complaint of the 
university being ‘in politics.’’ 


There seems to be no logical reason, 
in the opinion of the N. Y. Press, why 
a state government should not employ 
the State-paid faculty of its university 
in the analysis of public problems. The 
difficulty is that it appears to be im- 





THE “WISCONSIN IDEA” UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT WHO IS UNDER FIRE. 
Reactionary forces are said to be after the 

scalp of Charles R. Van Hise, head of the 
progressive State University of Wisconsin. Re- 
trenchment and administration on “efficiency” 
lines are demanded by legislative officials. The 
perils of university leadership in social, eco- 
nomic and political questions arouse nation- 
wide discussion. 


possible to separate such problems from 
practical politics. It was a dangerous 
thing to have it get abroad even as a 
jest that the university was “running 
the State,” comments the Springfield 
Republican. 


“That, of course, was never true, but in 
the faculty the State had available experts 
on many live subjects, and so long as a 
radical and creative spirit controlled pol- 
itics and was matched by a similar spirit 
in the university, it was natural that their 


services should be freely called upon and 
freely given. It may be that this har- 
monious relation led in some quarters to 
a false impression of the relations of the 
State and its university, to a too sanguine 
view of the réle to be played by organized 
education in guiding public affairs. Amer- 
ica is not yet ready for the Kulturstaat 
of Hegel’s dream, and great as are the 
services which university experts can give 
there is need of the utmost caution: full 
advantage, perhaps, ought not to be taken 
of every favorable wind of politics, for 
fear of the reaction. In its zealous efforts 
to bring education to the people the uni- 
versity has been radical but in a way to 
strengthen its position. If some of its 
members, as is quite possible, have shown 
a measure of indiscretion in regard to 
politics, they have learned their lesson, and 
it may be hoped that no blow will be 
struck which will injure a great and use- 
ful institution.” 


Perhaps the university has gone too 
far in making an experimental labo- 
ratory of the state at large, suggests 
the Indianapolis News; but one lesson 
of the present controversy is that the 
people are seeing that a great university 
can be unmade in considerably less time 
than it can be made. The legislative 
proposal to reorganize the whole edu- 
cational machinery of the state under 
centralized control of three business 
men appointed by the governor, the Los 
Angeles Tribune considers a peculiar 
one. It is “quite out of keeping with 
the ordinary idea of controlling the 
policy of an educational system. <A uni- 
versity conducted in conformity with 
the ideas of ‘three business men’ would 
probably be just about as efficient as a 
great business concern if turned over 
to the control of three professional edu- 
cators. On the other hand, every edu- 
cational institution needs the advantage 
of the views and advice of business men, 
just as business men can profit by fre- 
quently advising with educators.” 

Governor Philipps declares the pur- 
pose of his administration to be one of 
necessary retrenchment and correction 
of defects in the administrative system 
of all branches of education in the state, 
the university included. The Washing- 
ton Herald concludes that the university 
has grown too fast and has used up 
more money than the people of Wis- 
consin can afford to give it. The 
Herald adds a double indictment of the 
university and La Folletteism: 
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“It has indulged in dreams and ambi- 
tions of expansion that are not warranted 
by the public means, and it must recognize 
that many of the members of its faculty 
have gone beyond their proper sphere, 
which is not that of trying to discredit 
the general political and social system of 
the United States. 

“The meaning of all this is, put in plain 
words, that once given its head the pro- 
gressivism and radicalism, that has been 
so much of a factor in political and social 
matters in this country for the last five 
years, was bound to make a demonstration 
of the unsoundness of its ideas and the 
unfitness of its adherents to be entrusted 
with practical affairs. The people have 
found out the truth, at last. And while 
radicals and demagogs may still be en- 
trenched in a good many legislatures, the 
day is near at hand when even the rem- 
nant of power which they now exercize 
will be taken from them.” 


But investigators find much more in 
the Wisconsin situation than evidence 
of mere political reaction. Much light 
has been thrown upon the complicated 
problem of state-supported education in 
Wisconsin in a series of comprehensive 
articles by Victor S. Yarros. These 
were written for the N. Y. Evening 
Post and have been quoted extensively. 
Mr. Yarros concludes that except for 
a few extremists at the capitol and in 
the university the difficulty would melt 
away by conference or mediation. The 
university would not oppose administra- 
tive improvements, altho the faculty is 
weary of investigations and averse to 
the application of so-called “business 


CURRENT OPINION 


efficiency” record methods to academic 
work. On the other hand threatened 
snap legislation is likely to be modified 
after the legislators have learned from 
hearings and investigations what has 
actually been done. In a report of the 
Wisconsin Board of Public Affairs, 
with which a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee cooperated, the friends of the 
principle of academic freedom will find 
encouragement. The Board says: 


“The people may well look with concern 
upon assaults calculated to impair the use- 
fulness of the institution. In such crises 
it is the duty of the State to defend free- 
dom of investigation, freedom of instruc- 
tion, and freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression in the University, to the end that 
academic freedom may not be an empty 
phrase, but shall be a living fact.” 


The Board finds no evidence of med- 
dling or dictation or trying to run the 
state, on the part of the University. 
On the contrary, lawmakers have con- 
sulted university men and used some 
of them for service on commissions to 
advantage: 


“The department under particular at- 
tack, that of economics, sociology, and 
political science, the board says, has 
grown in importance with the develop- 
ment of new problems in State and na- 
tion, but ‘there has been no material in- 
crease in the appropriations for this work.’ 
The board recommends that the depart- 
ment be given greater support, material 
and moral, than it has received in the 
a 











“Regents, professors, and students, as 
individuals, have taken part in campaigns 
and in the advocacy of measures and 
policies of legislation; members of the 
faculty have addressed student clubs on 
political questions, and have expressed 
their personal convictions, but in all this 
they have ‘exercized only their right to 
independent thought and actign as indi- 
viduals and citizens.’ 

“No information ‘has come to the board 
which shows that the University as an 
institution is or has been in party or 
factional politics.’ Any attempt of the 
State, says the board, to prevent or dis- 
courage individual activity of professors 
or students in politics would be un- 
American. As to abuse by certain pro- 
fessors of opportunities provided by so- 
cial and economic research, the board 
finds that ‘some few forget their respon- 
sibilities and use the sincere and earnest 
work done by the many as a cloak for 
indolence,’ and favors more supervision.” 


The university’s crisis shows more 
plainly than any other test the inesti- 
mable value of the great institution at 
Madison, observes the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch: 


“The whole country views with alarm 
the prospect of a cutting off of its activi- 
ties. Incomparably, the most important 
thing about Wisconsin is the University 
of Wisconsin, as the general interest in 
its fate proves. The common sense of 
the Wisconsin people will prevent any 
serious injury to one of the most notable 
of American seats of learning, and the 
university will emerge from its tribula- 
tions a little more cautious but not a bit 
less helpful to its State.” 


DIPLOMATIC NEUTRALITY THAT DOES NOT SATISFY 
AMERICAN MORAL SENSE 


F neutrality in the present war 

means indifference to the moral 

issues involved or‘failure to exer- 

cize our moral reason, then it is 

immorality, in the opinion of 
George Trumbull Ladd, Yale professor 
of mental and moral philosophy. To 
ask men to suspend or lay aside alto- 
gether their moral judgment or moral 
feeling is to ask them to suspend the 
highest privilege of their manhood. 
Neutrality cannot be commended, much 
less enjoined or commanded, except on 
moral grounds. Note, says Professor 
Ladd in the N. Y. Times, this-most sug- 
gestive, if not in times like the pres- 
ent positively startling phenomenon: 
“Every exhortation to neutrality of 
whatever sort, and every urgent or 
subtile influence to break neutrality and 
openly or secretly espouse one of the 
two contesting sides, implies some su- 
preme standard of the right and wrong, 
some measure, agreed upon, as to what 
is rational, what irrational, in human 
conduct.” 


“Now, moral judgment and moral feel- 
ing is a matter, in some good sort, of live 
and let live. 


And there is no right more 





intrinsically inalienable and no obligation 
more inviolably sacred than the right and 
the obligation to make up one’s mind, con- 
scientiously and in view of all the evi- 
dence, so far as trustworthy evidence is 
available at all. The one last resort of 
the man pestered or favored with impor- 
tunity to form an opinion about the right 
and the wrong of a transaction like that 
of the present European war is the deter- 
mination not to allow his judgment to be 
forced or bribed into the neutrality of 
indifference, or into any kind of neutrality, 
or breach of neutrality, that is not strictly 
determined by the ethics of the case. 

“We repeat, then, that the fundamental 
thing about an ethical neutrality is that it 
is the very opposite of indifference. Mo- 
rality finds the attitude of moral indiffer- 
ence intolerable. The summons to neu- 
trality in the name of ethics is the demand 
for the regulation of judgment, feeling 
and conduct, on grounds of moral prin- 
ciple.” 


The “haughty, superior way” in which 
the Germans have proposed to take 
in hand the moral consciousness of 
thoughtful and fair-minded people in 
this country, Professor Ladd sets down 
as grossly immoral. Such an attitude 
toward others is of the very essence 


of immorality. One can only keep his 
moral self-respect by free exercize of 
his own supremest right and divinest 
gift of moral judgment. 

For the consideration of the compli- 
cated war problems a distinction is nec- 
essary between two kinds of neutrality: 


“These two kinds are never quite the 
same; and they may get further apart 
until their attitude toward each other be- 
comes antagonistic rather than otherwise. 
Let us call these the diplomatic or govern- 
mental, and the popular, in the meaning 
of the word which would make it applica- 
ble to the unofficial body of the people. 

“Tt is a significant fact that both the 
word ‘neutrality’ in its diplomatic mean- 
ing, and the state which it represents, are 
of modern origin. In the growth of the 
great Oriental monarchies and of the 
Holy Roman or Germanic Empires no 
people or individuals were expected, and 
if the ruling powers could help it no peo- 
ple were allowed, to remain neutral. In 
modern diplomacy, however, that nation 
is ‘neutral’ which refrains from interfer- 
ence of any kind in the contest between 
the belligerents; and which, altho not 
morally indifferent, behaves so as, if pos- 
sible, to remain in friendly relations with 
both sides. For the belligerents, the one 























prime and inviolable law is this, as it is 
laid down in Kent's Commentaries: ‘It is 
not lawful to make neutral territory the 
scene of hostility.’ 

“The most essential quality of diplo- 
matic neutrality is, then, non-interference. 
But in order to make it accord with the 
ethics of neutrality, it must have some- 
thing more. And if I might venture to 
select three of the most necessary and 
conspicuous of the virtues due to the 
maintenance of neutrality on the part of 
the Government in a thoroly moral way, 
I should pick these three: Fairness, Reti- 
cence, and Courtesy.” 


Professor Ladd expresses the opinion 
that all three of these leading virtues 
of neutrality have been occasionally 
transgressed in our diplomatic neutral- 
ity toward Mexico. On the other hand, 
he thinks that the government has ably 
maintained not only a formal but an 
ethical neutrality toward European 
belligerents. It should be remembered 
that there is a very great difference be- 
tween enforcing neutrality on our own 
territory and interfering beyond our 
coast limits with the enforcement, 
however much to our temporary dis- 
advantage, of the measures and self- 
appointed regulations of belligerents. 

Furthermore, fundamental moral prin- 
ciples which prescribe maxims for eth- 
ical neutrality of the governmental sort 


EVANGELISM AND GOOD BUSINESS 


are by no means clearly defined. Laws 
actually observed between nations are 
in fact not the same as those agreed 
upon between honorable individuals. 
So, in the interest of essential justice, 
it is well that a certain amount of strain 
obliges the Government to give way 
and express in other than diplomatic 
ways the more spontaneous and pas- 
sionate moral consciousness of the na- 
tions. 


“The grandest thing about this other- 
wise so hideous war is just this—the na- 
tions which are engaged in it have entered 
mind and soul into the contest as a strug- 
gle between right and wrong, righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness, with an in- 
tensity of conviction and on a scale of 
operations never before paralleled in the 
world’s history. Nowhere is it mere 
hirelings that are fighting. 

“But having taken this position for 
themselves, the belligerent nations cannot 
complain of the so-called neutral nations 
if they exercize freely and openly, so long 
as the morals of diplomatic neutrality are 
observed by their Governments, their own 
inalienable right and obligation to have 
and to express their moral judgments and 
moral sentiments.” 


The time has come, Professor Ladd 
asserts, when the American people are 
bound morally to lay aside all appear- 
ance of the neutrality of indifference 
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to moral issues. With greatly increased 
freedom they may express sufficiently 
enlightened judgment on certain actions 
of the belligerents from the standpoint 


of the “ethics of neutrality.” The funda- 
mental ethical principle is simply this: 
all nations as well as all individuals 
are bound to give supreme regard to 
the moral considerations, in declaring 
and waging war, as well as in the con- 
duct of peace. That Germany caused 
this war, that Germany invaded neutral 
Belgium; and that Germany has exhib- 
ited barbarous hatred and contempt to- 
ward all who have ventured to oppose 
her, this professor considers facts well 
enough proven to warrant expression 
of moral judgment. 


“We will try to keep our Government 
supported in a course of diplomatic neu 
trality according to the customs and laws 
regulating the intercourse of neutrals with 
belligerent nations so long and so far as 
we can in accordance with the underlying 
moral principles. 

‘But the time may come, and that soon, 
when the people will justly call upon this 
Government not to limit its protests so 
carefully to matters affecting its own com- 
paratively unimportant commercial inter- 
ests, but to make another kind of protest 
in the name of moral decency and of hu- 
manity at large.” 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION CONSIDERED AS A GOOD 


DECLINE in religious belief is 

a serious matter for the busi- 

ness of this or any other coun- 

try, and a revival of religion is 

tremendously important to the 
business world, according to the /l’all 
Street Journal. The first part of this 
proposition, made some eight years ago 
by the editor of the Journal, was quoted 
everywhere by religious and secular 
papers. He now repeats it, pointing 
out “that any man engaged in com- 
merce would prefer to do business with 
one who sincerely believed in God, and 
responsibility in a future life for errors 
committed during his little time on 
earth, than with one who believed in 
nothing. To put it in the baldest form, 
the insurance risk would be less. Such 
a man would try to keep his contract, 
not because he feared the courts or the 
police, but because he believed himself 
responsible to the Highest Court of all.” 
The ground is laid for further argu- 
ment by declaring that “there is a differ- 
ence, not of degree but of kind, between 
the man who sincerely believes in some- 
thing and the man who doubts every- 
thing. It would be wrong to say that 
the form of his belief does not matter. 
But if he is sincere, it is better to be- 
lieve something than nothing. Perhaps 
nine-tenths of the evils from which we 
suffer are beyond the reach of statutory 
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law. But they are all susceptible to 
amendment by conscience through the 
mercy of God.” 

Signs are multiplying that one of 
the effects of the European war is the 
development of a widespread religious 
revival. This is of infinite concern to 
business men, asserts this influential 
financial journal: 


“Even such movements as are in- 
augurated by spectacular evangelists, who 
preach down to their hearers rather than 
up to their God, are significant. If that 
sort of froth or scum is apparent on the 
surface, there is a movement of greater 
depth and potency below. In this direc- 
tion lies reform, because the only real 
reform starts in the individual heart, 
working outward to popular manifestation 
through corporations, societies and legis- 
latures. 

“Here, then, is the better remedy, and 
a better promise for future business man- 
aged under the best standards of honor 
and humanity, than anything Congress can 
enact, or the Department of Justice can 
enforce. Here is a movement which ren- 
ders investigation committees unnecessary, 
which brings employer and employed to- 
gether on the common platform of the 
love and fear of God. This is the promise 
of the future, and it is something which 
Providence in its infinite mercy grants us, 
to assuage the wickedness and misery of 
war. 

“If this great thing emerges from the 





terrible conflict now in progress, if there- 
by there shall be created peoples sober, 
reverent, industrious, forbearing and not 
deficient in that wholesome sense of hu- 
mor which is bred of pity and humility, 
we may say that, in spite of ourselves, 
through the goodness of God war is not 
all loss.” 


These are strong words, comments 
Zion’s Herald, but they indicate the 
very thing that Christianity has been 
insisting upon right along—that “God- 
liness is profitable unto all things.” The 
New York Christian Advocate quotes 
from the proposition, heads it “‘a spirit- 
ual stabilizer for business,” and moves 
to give the editor of the financial paper 
license to preach. 

In the religious papers of this coun- 
try one discovers a constant stream of 
news of revival spirit. Secular papers 
have played up the Billy Sunday city 
campaigns and the temperance pledge 
signing movement in which Mr. Bryan 
is an evangel. But the denominational 
organs week by week report from cities, 
towns and villages what in the aggre- 
gate can be characterized as nothing 


less than a remarkable evangelistic 
wave. Correspondents frequently note 


that one result is that people are paying 
up old debts. 

The Sunday School Times contains 
an article describing the work of “Gos- 
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pel Teams” of laymen in Kansas. There 
are said to be about 300 such teams and 
2,000 converts in 87 towns are reported: 


“All manner of men are on these work- 
for-Jesus teams. There are lawyers, 
physicians, ex-prizefighters, one chief of 
police, a bank president, a few  bar- 
bers, manufacturers, ex - saloonkeepers, 
coal heavers, traveling men, city editors, 
school-teachers, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, 
reporters, merchants, cattle buyers, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, men from the fac- 
tories—all standing on the platforms 
speaking of the saving power of Christ. 
Meetings are being held in as many kinds 
of places as there are representative men 
on the teams; fashionable churches, in 
Salvation Army halls, on the street cor- 
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ners, in missions, Y. M. C. A. Sunday 
afternoon and Saturday evening meetings, 
parks, pool-rooms, schools, theaters, col- 
leges, country churches and schools—all 
have been scenes of these campaign 
meetings.” 


An Ohio Convention for Methodist 
Men at Columbus, the state capital, re- 
cently enrolled an attendance of 3,456 
delegates, and the keynote of the con- 
vention was missionary evangelization 
in view of the opportunity opened by 
the unprecedented war-crisis in the 
world of to-day. National campaigns 
of evangelism for 1915-16 are being or- 
ganized by various denominations. The 
Universalist Leader reports itself “as 












startled and delighted at the results” of 
a short campaign of evangelism’ unique 
in the history of that denomination, The 
Leader puts the situation thus: “The 
religious world is being awakened as it 
has not been in many generations, and 
the awakening is but at its beginning. 
The next ten years will witness such a 
religious revival as has never been 
known before. The very foundations of 
the religious nature will be upheaved, 
religious hunger will be ravenous, and 
if human souls can not get the best they 
will take what they can get, tho it be 
the worst. They are bound to have 
something. If, as we say, we have the 
best, are we ready to deliver the goods ?” 


CHRISTIAN STUDENT AWAKENING AND BIBLE STUDY AT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


HEN revivalistic meet- 

ings are held at Yale by 

approval of the author- 

ities and the “base-ball 

evangelist” addresses stu- 
dents of Princeton despite opposition 
on the part of some of the authorities, 
public attention is directed to the exist- 
ence of a student religious movement. 
At Yale the culmination of an organ- 
ized University Christian Association 
movement was a series of addresses by 
George Sherwood Eddy, who recently 
returned from conducting a remarkable 
campaign of student meetings in China. 
The “revival” or “awakening” at Yale, 
as it is variously termed by religious 
papers, included preliminary and supple- 
mentary meetings at dormitories and 
fraternity houses. Student organiza- 
tions freed their schedules from con- 
flicting dates for four days, and about 
1,000 names were recorded of those who 
indicated that their special interest had 
been aroused. The secretary of the 
university said in The Yale Alumni 
Weekly that these special religious 
services were the most successful held 
within his recollection: 


“Mr. Eddy’s four main addresses were 
straightforward and helpful presentations 
of the essential truths of Christian faith 
and life. His experience in presenting the 
essentials of Christianity to students of 
China and India, who know little about 
our religion, has given him the power of 
concentrating on fundamentals. No one 
could have attended the four evening ad- 
dresses in Wodlsey Hall, each of which 
was attended by over a thousand students 
—about equally divided between the col- 
lege and the scientific school — without 
having his own faith strengthened and 
his determination to lead a life of moral 
purity and high purpose increased. There 
was nothing emotional, or sensational, or 
‘revivalistic,’ in the old sense of the word, 
about the meetings, but it was evident 
that a large amount of careful prepara- 
tion had been made for them, and that 
many Christian men in different parts of 


the university were working earnestly for 
their success.” 


Similar meetings at other institutions 
have been projected and commentators 
note the importance of Bible study 
classes in the background of the move- 
ment at Yale and elsewhere. Writing 
in The Congregationalist, Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper reports that during the last 
college year over 30,000 men continued 
two months or more in attendance upon 
voluntary Bible classes in 490 educa- 
tional institutions in the United States 
and Canada. 


“This interest was by no means con- 
fined to the older institutions in the East 
or to strictly denominational or church 
colleges, but included institutions all over 
the South and West, many of them tech- 
nical in character. Nor is this Bible in- 
terest confined to the men who are pre- 
paring to be ministers or who, as mem- 
bers of Christian churches, would perhaps 
be expected to take interest in Bible in- 
vestigations. On the contrary, the great- 
est gains for the Bible seem to be coming 
at present from institutions which make 
no claim to be sectarian, or whose charter 
forbids regular teaching in the curriculum. 

“There were over 7,000 non-Christian 
students attending voluntary Bible classes 
in colleges last season. Many Chinese 
students were enrolled; several classes of 
Jewish young men were among the Bible 
groups; and a class which succeeded in 
a marked measure at an Eastern uni- 
versity was composed of eight different 
nationalities and religions. .. . Over 800 
college professors who, with scores of 
pastors, were engaged closely with stu- 
dents in the Bible campaigns in educa- 
tional centers — training teachers, leading 
classes, helping in Bible conferences, ral- 
lies, social occasions connected with the 
Bible departments, and often greatly 
assisting as advisers concerning the whole 
Bible development. As a result of this 
united effort on the part of all classes in 
the college environment we now have a 
condition of Bible interest intensely valu- 
able in itself and decidedly important to 
the church.” 





Statistics regarding religious prefer- 
ences of students at the University of 
Illinois, which claims to stand second 
in the number of undergraduate enrol- 
ments in the United States, have recent- 
ly become available. Out of 3,253 stu- 
dents who volunteered to state their 
religious affiliations, 3,001 belonged to 
so-called orthodox denominations and 41 
shades of religious beliefs were con- 
fessed. Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Unitarians have student churches, the 
Church of the Disciples has a combined 
University and City Church, one of the 
largest denominations is said to have 
more students at this state university 
than at all of its denominational colleges 
in the state combined. Unity, Chicago, 
comments : 


“The lesson of all this is obvious. The 
investing of large sums of money in de- 
nominational colleges that number their 
students by hundreds, to the neglect of 
the students in the great State universities 
that are numbered by the thousands, is 
not only bad denominational policy but it 
is a sad diversion of religious enthusiasm 
and spiritual potency. These State insti- 
tutions, as the above figures show, are 
splendidly non-sectarian, or, to use a 
better word, pan-denominational, but they 
deal with a constituency that is by no 
means indifferent to religion or not 
amenable to religious influenes. 

“It is well to surround these State Uni- 
versities with a cordon of denominational 
churches each bidding for its share of 
students, but it would be much better if 
the denominations who have sufficient 
identity of beliefs and methods could unite 
in a few great union churches, manned 
by commanding ministers and directed by 
efficient social and other instrumentalities. 
Certainly three or four such great college 
churches could appeal with great power 
without violence to their convictions to 
the great bulk of the student body. [Unity 
suggests four: Union Protestant Ortho- 
dox, Protestant Episcopal, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Liberal.]” 


On account of the opposition to the 











SHALL BIRTHS BE 


use of the Bible in schools, state col- 
leges and universities, a contributor to 
The American Journal of Sociology de- 
scribes the accomplishment of the 
“seemingly impossible thing” in Colo- 
rado by the “Greeley Plan” of Bible 
study for credit. “More than half of 
all the students enrolled in the State 
Teachers College at Greeley are doing 
systematic Bible-study, and their work 
is being accepted for credit toward 
graduation in this _ state - supported 
school.”’* 

The college was asked to accept work 
done in the churches in groups under 
competent teachers just as it would ac- 
cept work done in agriculture taught to 
groups outside the college. Two and 
four years’ course requirements are laid 
down. No one text-book is required but 


the Director of Bible Study has power 
of approval. The academic qualifica- 
tions of teachers nominated by the 
groups must be approved by the Direc- 
tor, and it is stated that in the churches 
now supporting these classes “all the 
teachers have had their training in col- 
leges or theological seminaries, all but 
one are graduates, and four out of the 
nine are Masters of Arts or Philoso- 
phy.” Enrolled college students are in- 
vited to join classes in churches of their 
choice either for credit or without. Over 
60 per cent. of the college students are 
enrolled, more than half taking the 
work for credit. This year there 
are vigorous classes in nine churches 
in Greeley—the Methodist Episcopal, 
Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, United Presbyterian, 
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Unitarian, Episcopal, and Disciples of 
Christ. The plan, says the writer, Mr. 
Ethan Allen Cross, meets the approval 
of all the city churches. No test case 
has been carried to the courts, but 
favorable legal opinion is based “on the 
fact that the college presumes to pass 
only upon the academic quality of the 
work, the same as it does upon work 
in domestic science, history, or language 
when sent in as work done in non- 
residence, on the fact that the study of 
the Bible is not carried on within the 
college buildings, and that no state 
money is expended for this work.” Fur- 
thermore the essentials of the “Greeley 
Plan” have been put into operation this 
year in a number of public high schools 
under official sanction in Denver and 
other Colorado high schools. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION OF CONTROLLING 
BIRTHS OF CHILDREN 


ROTESTS against laws which 
make it a crime to teach people 
how intelligently to control 
births appear in both The New 
Republic and Harper’s Weekly. 

Altho one publication was recently sup- 
pressed for going into this matter, Har- 
per’s Weekly presents a series of studies 
bearing upon the subject so freely 
treated in Europe. The New Republic 
takes the editorial position that “fewer 
children and better ones is the only 
policy a modern state can afford.” It 
says: 


“The population question is a social 
question of the first magnitude, and there 
can be no enlightened approach to eco- 
nomic problems which shirks a study of 
the human family. If the family is the 
foundation of the State, then ignorance, 
accident, and misery cannot be permitted 
to eat into the foundations of the family. 
Ii the quality of human births and the 
nurture of children is the supreme con- 
cern of the race, then a refusal to discuss 
the question of a controlled family is 
equivalent to asserting that intelligence 
should not govern the central issues of 
life.” 


What are the objections to the use of 

a knowledge of harmless methods of 
preventing conception, possessed by the 
educated but prohibited to the poor? 
‘ There is an honest conviction that igno- 
rance of preventives is the safeguard of 
chastity, answers The New Republic. 
It is a safeguard, but not the only one: 


“The question is whether earlier mar- 
riages, the reduction of illegitimacy and 
abortion, the prevention of too frequent 
pregnancy with its disastrous effect on 
the health of the wife and the morale of 
the husband, the lightening of economic 
burdens, the decrease in the birth of the 
unfit, are not reasons which far outweigh 
the importance attached to the personal 
chastity of a minority among women. Is 
everything to wait for them? Are we to 


balk at measures which will do more than 
any step we can take to solidify the 
family, to make it sane, tolerable, and civ- 
ilized, because we are afraid that some 
women cannot be trusted with the con- 
duct of their own lives? Is society to 
set all its machinery in operation to make 
a terrifying darkness, for fear that the 


light of knowledge may tempt a few?” 


The cost of such a policy is monstrous 
and the method ridiculous, according to 
this publication. Ignorance can be en- 
forced only upon those wives of the 
poor and illiterate who suffer from it 
most. It is the business of society to 
enlighten them, to allow physicians and 
district nurses and mothers’ clubs to 
spread the needed information. ‘What 
society cannot afford to do,” proceeds 
the argument, “is to enforce the igno- 
rance because of a timidity about 
the potentially unchaste. A mature 
community would trust its unmarried 
women, knowing that the evil of un- 
chastity is greatly exaggerated. Our 
society does not seem to have attained 
such self-confidence; it still seems to 
regard virginity and not child life as 
the great preoccupation of the state.” 

Of the claim that knowledge of how 
to limit births is the most immediate 
practical step that can be taken to in- 
crease human happiness, The New Re- 
public says in part: 


“The relief which it would bring to the 
poor is literally incalculable. The assist- 
ance it would lend all effort to end 
destitution and fight poverty is enormous. 
And to the mind of man it would mean a 
release from terror, and the adoption 
openly and frankly of the civilized creed 
that man must make himself the master 
of his fate; instead of natural selection 
and accident, human selection and rea- 
son; instead of a morality which is fear 
of punishment, a morality which is the 
making of a finer race.” 


In Harper’s Weekly Mary Alden Hop- 
kins contrasts American with European 
laws and quotes statistics and conclu- 
sions of investigators in this country 
and abroad. Figures regarding infant 
mortality for America, Denmark, and 
Germany, for example, show that the 
more children born into a family the 
less chance each has of living. A table 
for Chicago covering 1,600 families in 
the Hull House region showed that 
“child mortality increases as the number 
of children per family increases, until 
we have a death rate in families of 
eight and more, which is two and a 
half times as great as that in families 
of four children and under.” The lar- 
gest family of all was that of an Italian 
woman who had borne 22 and raised 2. 
The small families of every national- 
ity had a lower mortality rate than the 
large families of the same nationality. 

The advocates of birth control in 
America recommend two measures: 
first, the repeal or amendment of both 
the federal and the state laws prohibit- 
ing the giving of information concern- 
ing family limitation; and, secondly, 
after their repeal, the dissemination of 
scientific knowledge. Our laws, says 
the Harper's Weekly writer, confuse 
the issue by classing—in a shockingly 
ignorant fashion—contraception, abor- 
tion, and pornography, in the same 
category. The group is treated in the 
New York State Penal Code under the 
astonishing title of “Indecent Articles.” 
The European laws on this subject are 
in striking contrast to ours. They treat 
contraception and abortion as two sep- 
arate matters. The laws against abor- 
tion are strict. The laws concerning 
contraception are directed against dis- 
tasteful advertizing but not against pri- 
vate advice or public propaganda. The 
birth control movement is antagonistic 
to the general practice of abortion. 
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Deplorable effects of our present laws 
are thus described: 


“They silence the scientist but do not 
shut the mouth of the ignorant midwife. 
The reputable physician does not like 
to risk imprisonment; the conscienceless 
quack will take a chance. Safe, harmless 
and rational contraceptives exist, and 
fraudulent devices are covertly advertized 
and circulated by commercial concerns. 
The limitation of families is very com- 
monly practiced on a basis of old wives’ 
misinformation.” 


The control of births is held by its 
partisans to be the next step in civiliza- 
tion. 


“Civilization advances just as fast as 
mankind obtains the mastery over en- 
vironment. ... Every time we take a 
force out of the wild domain of nature 
and place it in the regulated domain of 
science we have made the world better 
to live in. It now seems to many people 
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that the time has come to take childbirth 
out of the realm of chance, that the birth 
of human beings is too important to be 
left to irresponsible nature. 

“The limitationists hold that this change 
will benefit the individual family and 
revolutionize industrial conditions. In 
the family it will lower the rate of infant 
mortality and increase the health of the 
mother. A small family of children 
can have proper food and warm clothing 
where double the number would suffer 
from malnutrition and go always ragged. 
They can have medical attention when 
sick if clinics and hospitals are not 
swamped as at present. With small 
families children may not be forced so 
soon into the factories, but can remain 
in school till they get their education. 
In brief, small families among the very 
poor will raise the standard of living.” 


Roman Catholic protest against this 
kind of propaganda, we note, is prompt- 
ly voiced by America, New York, which 
says: 








“Ye of little faith, less dignity and still 
less patriotism, ye are filling human ears. 
these days with hollow words that mock 
the dignity of man and make sport of 


God’s law. Ye have joined hands with 
anarchists; ye have seduced two power- 
ful journals to your wicked cause, and ye 
of little faith will now wage war in favor 
of a horrid sin: ‘The Control of Births.’ 
God’s positive law will be violated, and 
God will not be mocked for ever, ye of 
little faith. The natural law will be 
broken, and the crime will carry with it 
its own punishment. For that law ob- 
jectively viewed is part of your very 
self; it is interwoven with the very fiber 
of your soul. A sin against it is a crime 
against self, a degradation of self, a low- 
ering of self from manhood’s plane to 
the animal's estate. Control births, ye of 
little faith, and ye shall no longer walk 
upright with man; your spirit will grow 
coarse; your instincts brutal, your nature 
crass beyond telling. The sign of the 
beast will be upon your brow; the stigma 
of infamy on your nation, ye of little 
faith.” 


THE SWEEPING SPIRITUAL TRANSFORMATION OF 


HE unification and commercial 
progress of the German Em- 
pire within the last forty years 
have been achieved, according 
to some leaders of the Ger- 

man State Church, through the devasta- 
tion and disintegration of many of the 
most valuable moral and spiritual ele- 
ments of the national life. Perhaps 
nowhere on earth has such a radical 
transformation of morals and ideals 
taken place in the same length of time 
as in rural Germany. We are told that 
in many villages the change is as sweep- 
ing and complete as if 4ll the old in- 
habitants had moved out, taking with 
them every tradition and landmark 
even to their dwelling houses, and 
churches, to give place to an entirely 
new population with different modes 
of thought and manners of life. This 
transformation has come on at such a 
pace that a comparatively small per 
cent. of the old peasantry, with its sim- 
ple devotion to the village church, re- 
mains. 

But for this transformation, it is de- 
clared that Germany could never show 
the solid front it does in the war, and 
tho the religious press lament many 
of the present features of the nation, 
such as its utter materialism, sordid- 
aess, cheapness, vulgarity, lack of seri- 
ousness, dishonesty, love of pleasure, 
restlessness and the general disposition 
“to get something out of life,” it also 
sees arising in the transition a “recon- 
structed church and a new spiritual life 
for Germany.” 

Such well-known rural church-men 
as Von Lipke, editor of Die Dorf- 
kirche, Berlin, and the Hessian 
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preacher B. Mahr have worked out 
a comprehensive plan for reconstruct- 
ing the German rural church so as to 
harmonize it with what is called the 
New Age. The spirit that inspires this 
movement is the spirit that animates 
the German term “Kultur.” Interpreted 
in England and America as represent- 
ing German stateism and militarism, for 
the Germ... mind, we are told, it con- 
tains a new spiritual conception of life 
reinforced by modern culture. 

Herr Mahr sees in the industrializa- 
tion of Germany a great opportunity 
to intensify and revitalize Christianity ; 
but at times he stands aghast before 
the crumbling of all that was simple, 
devout, picturesque and innocent in 
peasant Germany. He observes that 
among the many disastrous effects of 
modern culture on German life in gen- 
eral are the marked increase in sen- 
suality and epicurism and the deplor- 
able servitude of humanity to intel- 
lectualism and criticism, for which 
moral and religious ideas and energies 
mean scarcely more than is meant by 
objects of scientific observation. All 
ideal forces of humanity seem stifled 
and oftentimes it appears as if noth- 
ing else has survived for a basis of 
agreement between men than negation, 
derogation and the breaking to pieces 
of old tablets. The strongest contrasts 
occur side by side—materialism and 
spirituality, realism and symbolism, 
sensuality and purity, emotionalism and 
intellectualism. 

This new conception of life, we are 
told, has radiated from the city into 
the country. It has attacked the home 
life of the people so long securely sup- 





ported by unconscious custom and the 
Christian faith. It has struck a mortal 
blow at the old idea of the village’s 
common ownership of property and the 
use-right of the common land. It has 
destroyed village unity. It has caused 
the people to abandon their native 
styles of building and costume. It has 
made them despise their age-honored 
customs, so peculiarly the expression of 
their inner life and which have been 
the strongest support of their moral 
and religious energies. But above all 
it has cruelly threatened the extinction 
of the village church in the marked de- 
cline of church attendance that has re- 
sulted in so many communities. 

The great spiritual danger in Ger- 
man life to-day, according to Herr 
Mahr, is intellectual] homelessness. The 
industrial restlessness of the people is 
fast dissolving their ancestral estates in 
the country. The division and sale of 
the land leave no security to those left 
in the country. Consequently millions 
of persons have lost, with their home- 
life, their soul-home. They have been 
severed by the economic demands of 
the new life not only from the soil but 
from their old moral and spiritual con- 
ceptions of life, and in the midst of 
their new material prosperity many of 
them remain spiritually bankrupt. This 
intellectual homelessness, with all of its 
appalling results, is especially prevalent 
in the newly citified villages and in the 
suburbs of great cities, where the old 
peasantry have been converted into 
small traders and day-laborers. Here 
socialism has laid a gripping hand upon 
the imagination of the people and they 
have passed from devotion to indiffer- 

















RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN GERMAN COUNTRY 


ence and even hostility to the church. 
This homelessness of the soul is the 
hardest problem the church has to deal 
with. 

In the articles on the German vil- 
lage church published in Die Dorf- 
kirche and about to be republished in 
Rural Manhood, New York, the organ 
of the Y. M. C. A. county work, Herr 
Mahr gives the following description of 
the spiritual condition of the average 
German village as he sees it to-day: 


“We are not even aware any longer 
that the country way of our earlier time 
has in it something durable. Youth does 
not go well with age. Piety is lacking to 
the young world and to the young peas- 
antry. To modern thought there belongs 
as an essential constituent the commercial 
conception of life. The peasant becomes 
merchant; he reckons, he calculates; 
everything expresses itself to him in 
money value. His relation to home and 
yard and land and cattle is changing. 
The land no longer rep:esents so much 
his ancestral inheritance as it does a mar- 
ketable commodity. The peasant is no 
longer so closely grown to his yard and 
the soil. He no longer sees the old home 
as a part of his very life and personality. 
He has lost his peasant’s pride in his call- 
ing; he insists on calling himself now 
landlord and proprietor amd dealer and 
merchant, even tho he sells only fruit, 
vegetables and milk. 

“With such a commercial conception 
of life, the relations to servants, to neigh- 
bors and to the community have under- 
gone a great change. We no longer eat 
at the same table with our servants. On 
occasion of burials, not neighbors but 
hired helpers are bearers. Poor and 
rich, high and low, are more distinctly 
separated than formerly. 

“Under such spirit the old-time village 
unity is breaking up. The working man 
with his separate quarters is thrust like 
a wedge into the village life. The mer- 
cenary conception of the entire manage- 
ment of business has swept everything 
before it, and that precious possession 
which the German village had and which 
made it so rich in individuality—its char- 
acteristic quietude of life deep and real, 
the forcefulness and genuineness of na- 
ture—is now lacking. Existence is now 
becoming a labor chase; but our machines 
do not secure us a release from labor. 
They compel us only to use land and 
property more intensely in the service of 
mammon. 

“It is true that after the pattern of 
the city our houses are made more com- 
fortable, better furnished. We are cleaner 
and more sanitary. We cook more ra- 
tionally and scientifically, tho our food 
is not of as good quality and as substan- 
tial because everything is now turned into 
money. We are learning to regard the 
style of living and behaving. But in all 
this there is seen the alliance of practical 
materialism with rustic realism. 

“To eat well and drink well has always 
been the fundamental desire of the peas- 
ant; but now he is deteriorating to the 
ground principle, ‘something to be had 
from life.’ City sensuality and pleasure- 
seeking, luxury and superficiality all 
charm him. City club life is coming into 


favor. At the same time he is giving 
up his quiet old pleasures. He neglects 
old folk songs to engage in evening en- 
tertainments and the public dance. He 
exchanges his humility and simplicity for 
pomp and style. He attempts the ele- 
gance of display and extravagance of the 
city and he goes in debt without scruple. 

“All these new lines of thought and 
new bents of purpose are beginning to 
leave their marks on the village church 
and, as a general result, on the character 
of the nation. The custom of attachment 
to church is everywhere on the decline 
and the Christian positiveness of life is 
retrograding. In many neighborhoods the 
impression prevails that the culminating 
point in the crisis has been reached; but 
here it is uncertainty that prevails and 
one will hear the statement, ‘we are wait- 
ing to see what will happen in the new 
time.’ But even tho the old life of at- 
tachment to the church no longer satis- 
fies the heart of the peasant, there is no 
new one, and he does not come to the 
decision to withdraw from the church. 
Baptism, church marriage, church holi- 
days and communion are still observed 
even among the working classes.” 


But Herr Mahr admits that the re- 
sult of the strange tension between at- 
tachment to the ancient faith and the 
life filled with the new thought remains 
concealed from the people, for the effect 
of their modern culture on the religious 
life is first expressed in the deep places 
of the unconscious being. There are 
undercurrents in the psychical life of 
the village which are as dangerous and 
fateful as the hidden rocks in the track 
of an ocean liner. The villager is as- 
suming an altered value towards nature. 
He is becoming master, and whatever 
falls to his lot seems to him more than 
ever to be the fruit of his thought and 
of his labor. That which was felt for- 
merly to be a direct gift of God is taken 
now to be indirectly a present from 
God. He sees men controlling nature, 
as he thinks, and manipulating the 
world’s markets upon which the results 
of his labor so much depend. He re- 
lies more and more upon his own 
strength, upon the skill of the doctor 
and upon the abilities of other people 
to help him, and he trusts less in prayer 
and in the justice and mercy of God in 
his joys and sorrows. 

On the reverse side of prosperity 
and the material enrichment of the, Ger- 
man people, Herr Mahr sees a picture 
of desolation and pauperism and social 
depression which recruits the new so- 
cial ranks of discontent in the village, 
taints the peasantry and robs it of its 
inner hold and inspires the press with 
distrust of pastor and church. With 
this displacement of the church as a 
leader, increasing numbers are demon- 
strating to their own satisfaction that 
they need no church. 

The writer of the articles is con- 
vinced that the great economic revolu- 
tion of Germany clearly indicates a 
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spiritual revolution and for that reason 
he warns the church not to oppose it- 
self to the march of the new age. The 
old, in its psychological and spiritual 
crisis, is no match for the new with its 
intellectual pretensions and its mechan- 
ical mastery of nature. Against a life 
essentially ingenuous and in accord with 
custom and usage, there is pitted a life 
of conscious and exact organization, 
exalting itself above nature as an inde- 
pendent mind, which therefore seeks 
and finds its final goal in the personal 
life. The civilization of the one, which 
is country civilization, will have to 
perish in so far as it denotes the youth- 
ful and immature stage of spiritual life. 

The country church therefore seems 
to be doomed. But it only seems so, 
for, in the breaking to pieces, enough 
of rural matter and form remains, so 
that it can and will maintain its right 
within the new culture. There will re- 
main the sod and the soil as the funda- 
mental condition of all work, and na- 
ture in its tranquility and majesty, the 
independence of the individual, the feel- 
ing of community, blood ties and the 
value-creating capability of the farmer. 
Against these forces, the devastating 
power of the new must break. The 
dark sides of city life will fall back 
against this wall as the surf against 
the wall of the sea. 

The decisive struggle between Chris- 
tendom and the spirit of the new time 
will be fought to a finish in the city 
and not in the country. What the coun- 
try must now do is to hold intact the 
virile forces of its individuality so as to 
receive and mold whatever of good 
comes to it from that struggle. In the 
hour of victory for a higher spiritual 
life, we must not find that the greatness 
of rural Germany has perished. 

To that end the first thing to be ac- 
complished is to make rural life eco- 
nomically stable and secure. But the 
central task of the rural pastor always 
remains this: to bring the gospel to the 
village in such a manner that it allies 
itself with the heart of the village and 
becomes the own of the village. The 
peasantry has long been guided by an 
unconscious Christianity fostered by 
habit and custom. Now that custom is 
being swept away by the levelling 
process of the modern spirit, a con- 
scious Christianity must be cultivated. 
This conscious religious life requires 
a definite, exact religious training on 
the part of the peasantry. Adequate 
reasons must be given for the nature 
of things in the training. Men must 
be taught to discover the real connec- 
tion between the gross effects in the 
material world and their true causes in 
the invisible world. A living faith in 
the soul of the nation must be created. 
That is the faith, we are told, that ani- 
mates the Kaiser and the German 
church and gives strength to German 
“Kultur.” 
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The Meleager of the 
Antilles. 


UR indifference to the literature 
() of Latin America is emphasized 
again by the recent death of 
Léon Laviaux, who was drowned off the 
island of Martinique in April. Léon 
was the son of Paul Gauguin, the post- 
impressionist painter, and of Laure 
Laviaux, a beautiful quadroon. The 
exotism of his own blood—he was the 
son of a Breton father and a Peruvian 
mother—aroused in Gauguin a desire 
to escape from “the disease of civiliza- 
tion.” He visited Martinique in 1887. 
Léon Laviaux was born the following 
year. A correspondent to the Boston 
Transcript calls Laviaux “the Meleager 
of the Antilles.” There is a striking 
similarity in the lives and genius of the 
two men, he says. The sensuous fire 
of the Asiatic Greek was also to be 
found in Laviaux’s poems. “He paints 
with words, as his father did with 
brush, lavish of color, the green of 
palm and wave, the gold of foam- 
washed sands, the purple of isles afar. 
. Laviaux lacks something of the di- 
vine pathos of the Gadarene, of the 
elegiac poignance that trembles on the 
verge of tears. And he carves his 
figurines of love with less delicate pre- 
cision. But he compensates for this 
with a plenitude of exotic fervor.” 
John Myers O’Hara recently translated 
“The Ebon Muse,” a poem by Laviaux 
which strives to enrich the very soul 
of the tropics. “Poémés en noir’ was 
published in 1914. The poet was buried 
on the island he loved—the Cos of the 
Antilles. The Transcript correspondent 
suggests as an inscription for him the 
epitaph Meleager composed for his own 
tomb» 


“My nurse was Tyre; Syrian Gadara 
my attic fatherland: I, Meleager, son of 
Eucrates, have lived with the Muses; and 
my first song was made in company of 
the Menippean Graces. Tho I am Syrian, 
what matters it? O stranger, we all in- 
habit one land, the earth! One single end 
awaits us all!” 


A New Novelist of the 
Philippines. 

EN yearsafter the acquisition of the 
T Philippine Islands by the United 

States, Walter Elwood went to 
them as a supervizor of education. His 
new novel “Guimo” (Reilly and Britton) 
proves that he has become thoroly 
familiar with the ideas of the natives. 
\s one critic points out, the book pul- 
sates with a keen knowledge of the lit- 
tle brown men. No other novel of 
Filipino life has been written with such 
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an intimate sympathy for the primitive 
folk, notes the reviewer of the Chicago 
Evening Post. Guimd (pronounced 
Ghee-m6), the hero of the book, is the 
son of a Spanish friar and a native 
girl. At the beginning of the American 
régime in the Islands, Guimo becomes 
the servant of a young American civil 
service resident in Manila. The Amer- 
ican falls into the evil ways of Ameri- 
can residents of the tropics and Guimo 
attempts to straighten out his life. The 
young Filipino looks toward the United 
States as a land where he would find 
the much-talked-of ideals of liberty, 
fraternity and equality. In the end, of 





A VERSATILE REALIST 

St. John Ervine is equally skilful in depict- 
ing the comic as well as the grimmest phases 
of life. He was one of the dramatists for the 
Irish Players of the Abbey Theater in Dub- 
lin. Then he went to London and found there 
a rich field for his peculiar talent in the life 
and language of the lower classes. 


course, he is disappointed. Mr. Elwood 
has struck a field which he has proved 
himself competent to explore. still 
further, the Chicago Evening Post 
points out, even tho “Guimo” bears 
many unfortunate marks of being a first 
novel. 


“Sad human fortunes in a land of rich 
color, strange sights and sounds, native 
fruitfulness; apathy and childishness on 
the one hand, ignorant brutality and 
then self-imputed superiority on the other 
hand;.such is this picture of Filipino life. 
Put the world thus opened up to us is 
a most interesting one, and Mr. Elwood 
has shown that he has become a loving 
citizen of it. It is to be hoped that he 
will tell us further tales of these sun-lit 
islands.” 
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The Versatile Genius of 
St. John Ervine. 


NOTHER new Irish novelist of im- 
A portance has appeared on the lit- 
erary horizon. This is St. John Er- 
vine, first known in America through the 
Irish Players, who perfomed his comedy 
“The Magnanimous Lover.” But as a 
writer of fiction Mr. Ervine is even 
more successful. The Macmillan Com- 
pany has recently published three vol- 
umes from his pen—‘Mrs. Martin’s 
Man,” “Eight o’Clock and Other 
Studies” and “Alice and a Family.” 
In “Mrs. Martin’s Man,” Ervine proves 
his worth as a serious novelist. This 
Book is a stern piece of realistic fiction. 
It is the story of an Irish family. Its 
subject is the fidelity of a hardworking 
wife for a wastrel husband, a dissolute 
sailor, who deceives his wife and de- 
coys her sister, and who finally deserts 
both and goes to America. The book 
would be depressing except for the 
cleansing quality of humor St. John 
Ervine has infused into it. “Alice and 
a Family,” his latest novel, is practically 
all humor and comedy. It is a story of 
South-East London. ’Erbie and Alice, 
according to T. P.’s Weekly, are as 
memorable as the characters of Dickens. 
Alice is of the ever popular type of 
little mother, like the Marchioness. But, 
as the London Spectator assures us, St. 
John Ervine has given us a‘set of new 
and delightful variations on this old 
theme. The comedy of actuality is well 
suited to the genius of this author. His 
is a mirror that sparkles as well as 
reveals, in the words of T. P.’s Weekly. 
Typical is the conversation between the 
fourteen-year-old ’Erbie and Mr. Keat- 
ing, the van-man: 


“T’m a Socialist,’ he said. ‘That’s wot 
Iam. Brother’ood of man, my boy—that’s 
my motter!’ He took a deep drink of 
tea. ‘That’s a fine thing, you know! 
Brother’ood of man! The ‘ole world, see! 
Not a little bit like Engalan’! The ’ole 
world! All of us! See? No fightin’ or 
nothink! Just peace an’ ’appiness!’ He 
bit off a large portion of bread as he 
spoke. ‘Takes your breath away when 
you think on it. It do straight!’ 

“°’Erbie, busy with his meal, nodded 
his head sapiently. 

“‘Ever ’eard o’ the clawss waw?’ Mr. 
Keating suddenly demanded. 

“*The wot?’ replied ’Erbie. 

“’Erbie shook his head. ‘No,’ he said. 
‘Wot is it?’ 

“‘Oh, you ought to ‘ear about that, you 
ought. Never ‘eard of Kahl Mahx, I 
suppose ?” 

‘*‘No. ‘Oo's ‘e” 

“Mr. Keating leant across the table, 














and spoke almost with awe. ‘’E was a 
Socialist same’s me, he said. ‘Clever 
chap, ‘e was, great ‘ead on ‘im, ’e ‘ad! 
Absolute genius! It was ‘im wot discov- 


ered the clawss waw. Germing, you 
know !’ 
“Comprehension came to ’Erbie. ‘Oh!’ 


he exclaimed intelligently. ‘I know! A 


b....y foreigner!” 


War and the Literature 
of the Future. 


HERE is no doubt in St. John Er- 
vine’s mind that the present war 
will produce an inevitable change 

in literature and art. He is not cer- 
tain that this will be a change for 
the better. Already the war has af- 
fected writers not only financially 
but to an incalculable extent in the 
matter of raw material. “Practi- 
cally the world in which we were 
born,” Mr. Ervine writes in 7. P.’s 
Weekly, “came to an end at the begin- 
ning of last August, and a new world 
was created.... We shall have to 
shed many beliefs and acquire many 
new ones before we are able to move 
about in the comfort we had before the 
war began. That process of adjust- 
ment will be difficult and tortuous for 
all of us, but it will be a thousand times 
more tortuous and difficult for the 
novelist and the imaginative writer, 
who has not merely to fit himself into 
the new world, but has to discover the 
readjustment made in the lives of other 
people.” It is in respect to this future 
work that the imaginative writer is 
most likely to feel the effect of the war. 
He concludes: 


“Men can go on producing machines 
and buttons and clothes and knick-knacks 
after the war is over very much in the 
way in which men produced these things 
before the war began; but the novelists 
will not be able to write novels in the 
old way. The man who produces patent 
medicine will be able to continue pro- 
ducing it as if there never had been a 
European disaster, but the man who 
writes novels dealing with his own times 
must take the war into account; and be- 
cause of this, the novelist of to-day is at 
a disadvantage compared with the novel- 
ists of other times. Jane Austen was 
able to write six novels without mention- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, during which 
she lived, altho they must have touched 
her intimately, for two of her brothers 
were in the Navy. A modern novelist, 
dealing as realistically with our time as 
Jane Austen dealt with hers, simply must 
let the war into his story. 

“War did not affect men’s lives in 
other days to the extent to which it 
affects them to-day. It was possible for 
novelists to write about the England of 
the Boer war without referring to the 
war beyond, perhaps, a casual reference; 
but it will not be possible for any novelist 
to write of these times without reference 
to Armageddon, for the life of every man, 
woman and child in Europe to-day has 
heen profoundly affected by it, and it 
would he as senseless to ignore the in- 
fluence of the war as it would be if a 
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story of Noah were to omit all mention 
of the Flood.” 


An English Tribute to the 
nius of Ambrose Bierce. 


HE mystery of the present where- 
abouts of Ambrose Bierce does 
not seem to have been cleared up. 

The statement was made and denied 
that the American author had been 
discovered drilling recruits in England. 
It has remained for a British periodical 
—the London Spectator—to point out 
that Bierce was a pioneer in present- 
ing the realities of war. “He did not 
fail to render justice to its heroic side, 
but he stripped it of its pageantry.” So 
the English paper notes in a review of 
Bierce’s book, “In the Midst of Life,” 
a cheap edition of which was recently 
published in England. “He made no 
attempt to deal with it as a vast pan- 
orama in the manner of Tolstoy, or 
with the cumulative and circumstantial 
detail to be found in Zola’s “Débacle’ 














HIM FIRST 


of New England 
American than 


ENGLAND ACCLAIMED 


Tho his wonderful poetry 
life is said to be even more 
the work of Walt Whitman, Robert Frost’s 
great work “North of Boston” first received 
recognition in London, where it was published 
by David Nutt. Altho Mr. Frost spent much 
of his life in New Hampshire, he was born, 
we are informed, in San Francisco, some forty 
years ago. 


or the ‘Désastre’ of the brothers Mar- 


gueritte. He confined himself to epi- 
sodes—none of these stories run to 
more than twenty pages—and their 





essential interest is psychological. In 
this regard he naturally suggests com- 
parison with another and later Ameri- 
can writer of war Stephen 
Crane; but his style was simpler and 
less spasmodic, and while Crane wrote 
his best stories before he had seen any 
fighting, Bierce had himself served in 
the fighting line throughout the cam 
paign of 1861-1865. Stephen Crane's 
‘Red Badge of Courage’ wa 


stories, 


triumph 
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of reconstructive imagination; but 
Bierce brought to bear on his first-hand 
knowledge an imagination even more 
horrifying than that of the younger 
writer.” Altho, as the reviewer points 
out, there is only one of Bierce’s books 
in the catalog of the London Library, 
the American is the greatest 
masters in depicting the horrors of 
war. He is the veritable Goya of liter- 
ature: 


one of 


“No one has ever reproduced the gro- 
tesque horrors of war more vividly than 
Ambrose Bierce. In this vein he reaches 
a climax in the story of the deaf-mute 
child who wandered away from his home 
and, coming across a number of wounded 
soldiers crawling painfully from the bat- 
tlefield of Chickamauga, thought they 
were playing a game, in which he tried 
to take part, finally returning to his home 
to find it burned down and his mother 
lying dead and shattered by a shell. But 
the kind of narrative peculiar to Bierce 
is the analysis of a man’s thoughts dur- 
ing the brief moments in which he is be- 
ing sent from life to eternity. Thus, in 
the description of the death of the South- 
ern spy, we escape with him by the break- 
ing of the rope, drop into the stream, 
reach the river bank, and are on the point 
of reaching his home, when the narrative 
breaks off, and we realize that all these 
incidents have taken place in the doomed 
man’s imagination, and his death follows 
instantly. Perhaps the best comment on 
Ambrose Bierce’s somber genius and the 
best explanation of his limited appeal is 
to be found in the remark made to the 


present writer by a friend. On _ being 
asked whether he had ever read Bierce’s 
war stories, he answered: ‘O yes. I read 


them years ago, and shall never forget 
them. But I could never read them again 
They are too terrible.’ It may, however, 
be fairly urged that, while there is noth- 
ing in them to blunt the resolution of 
those who are fighting for a righteous 
cause, they form the most powerful indict- 
ment conceivable of war for war's sake. 
Sherman's often-quoted saying, ‘War is 
hell!’ never found more convincing liter- 
stories of 


ary illustration than in the 
Ambrose Bierce.” 
Discovered in England—A 
Real American oet. 
MERICAN reviewers of “North 


of Boston” and “A Boy's Will” 
(Henry Holt & Co.) by Robert 
Frost, the New England poet, are not 
willing to overemphasize the fact that 
both these books were published in Lon- 


don and acclaimed by the English 
critics long before American publish- 
ers were aware of Mr. Frost's exist- 
ence. No less than a vear ago the 


pugnacious Mr. Pound made the accu- 


sation in Poetry that Robert Frost had 
been refused a hearing bv American 
publishers before his work was pub- 
lished by David Nutt of London If 
this is true s certain! e of liter 
ature s little ironies For Robert Froet 
i of Ameri \mericat liget . 
nd as Americar Lou ever 
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points out in the Chicago Evening Post, 
as Whitman. “Outside of the fact that 
he is much more local and much less 
rhapsodic than Whitman, there is, it is 
true, a decided bond between them.” 
The critic of the New York Globe also 
insists on the essential Americanism of 
this poet whose work was presented to 
the world by an Englishman. 


“Nothing more interesting has happened 
in American literature in a long time 
than the poetry of Robert Frost. It is 
ours and it is good. It is not ‘after’ the 
French, nor imitative of the English. It 
is racy of our own soil, it breathes our 


CURRENT OPINION 


democratic spirit, it pictures our own 
homely scenes and plain people, it speaks 
our language. It is truly American, at 
least truly New England, from blueberries 
and stonewall and pasture to the wood- 
pile and the hired man. And yet England 
seems to have recognized this American 
poet first. It is curious. It is as if 
Masefield should first have been read in 
this country.” 


All the authoritative English critics 
acclaimed the work of Mr. Frost as 
“much finer, much more near the 
ground, and much more national, in 
the true sense, than anything that 














Whitman gave the world.” The irony 
of the situation is intensified, for the 
Boston Transcript, by the fact that 
Robert Frost was no better known to 
English publishers than to American. 


“It must be remembered that Mr. Frost 
had no influence to attract this critical 
attention except what the work itself 
commanded. He has accomplished what 
no other American poet of this genera- 
tion has accomplished, and that is, un- 
heralded, unintroduced, untrumpeted, he 
has won the acceptance of an English pub- 
lisher on his own terms, and the unquali- 
fied approbation of a voluntary English 
criticism.” 


IS AMERICAN LITERATURE CONTROLLED BY A LOT 


CCUSTOMED as we have be- 
come to stringent criticism of 
American literature by British 
critics and gentlemen of let- 
ters, we are occasionally 

shocked and surprised by some such 
critic who seems a trifle more than 
eager to point out our enormous defi- 
ciencies. One would suppose that Mr. 
James Stephens, for instance, might 
have a warm spot in his heart for us, 
for most of us have admired Mr. 
Stephens and his crocks of gold and 
leprechawns and Mary Makebelieves— 
especially Mary. But now we discover 
him saying in The Century all sorts of 
disagreeable things about us—about our 
writers and our readers. He is almost 
angry with us. One would not sup- 
pose the whimsical Mr. Stephens had 
so much venom in him. He recalls 
“the fine promise of Whitman, Lowell, 
Emerson and several others.” But he 
confesses the disappointment the for- 
eign writer meets here: 


“Other literatures may disgust him or 
leave him cold, but the writings of Amer- 
ica will make him angry: he will get there 
the cinematograph without its comfortable 
silence, and he will hear baby language 
shouted through a megaphone. He will 
discover that the fine promise has not 
been performed, and he will wonder what 
horrid circumstances have conspired to 
change that of fifty years ago into this 
of to-day. Perhaps, after revolving the 
matter, he will counsel American writers 
to get rid of the old woman as speedily as 
they can, and to put the boy back to dis- 
cipline for a few years more. If his re- 
marks are harsh, it may be that he divines 
a proud future for America despite the 
fact that the old woman and the boy have 
allied themselves against the genius of 
their country. 

“The sole means by which a stranger 
can satisfy his curiosity about foreign 
lands is through literature. Writers are 
the unofficial historians of their own 
country, and from their pages a national 
psychology emerges, sharp and clear if 
the writers are competent, obscure and 
blotchy if they have not learned their 


OF OLD WOMEN? 


craft. Are Americans quite as hypocrit- 
ical, sentimental, greedy, and foolish as 
their writers proclaim? It is a subject 
on which the American people themselves 
must pronounce judgment; but in the 
psychology which has been projected for 
foreign study these ugly vices overshadow 
whatever of virtue is limned beside.” 


He blames the American writers for 
this. There is a strong idealism in 
America, Mr. Stephens admits, but this 
idealism finds no place in our literature. 
Our writers have not learned how to 
write, “their thotghts are superficial, 
they have no critical intelligence, -and 
they have the sad courage of all these 
disabilities.” The American novelist 
seeks a short cut to art, as the Ameri- 
can capitalist seeks a short cut to 
wealth. American writers follow 
English mediocrity; they know the 
mechanism of the novel fairly well, but 
believe that is the whole secret of 
story-telling. But the worst vice of the 
American novelist, according to James 
Stephens, is his unconscious appeal to 
the middle-aged woman. 


“Its literature has become brutally fem- 
inine. Instead of being sensuous it is 
sensual, and often indelicately so. After 
hunger, there is no subject in which an 
artist or a philosopher might more fruit- 
fully interest himself than the sexual rela- 
tions of humanity; but the philosophers 
have avoided it as completely as they 
could, and the writers, intent on construc- 
tion, have expressed sex as a liaison, and 
compressed it to a formula which is very 
easy to handle This formula is called 
‘the literary triangle,’ and is composed of 
two women and one man or two men and 
one woman; but it does not say the last 
word on sex, it does not even say the first. 
The sex mystery, all the reactions of 
which are mental, is not to be settled by 
this pill, nor is it to be arranged by treat- 
ing sex as sexuality. That grease is thick 
on American literature, and it would not 
be so unpleasant if it were expressed 
less sentimentally ; and sentimentality is a 
weed growing only in the gardens of the 
ignorant or the hypocritical. ; 

“If one were asked what is the domi- 





nant tone in American literature and life, 
the answer would be ‘youthfulness’; but 
this youth has attained to all the vices of 
age, and has conserved few of the charms 
proper to its period. It is a very disin- 
genuous youth indeed. This insistence 
on ‘boyishness’ is unhealthy; more, it is 
depraved. These boyish boys and girlish 
girls of the writer and the artist are the 
indications of a real cancer in American 
public life. Perhaps in portraying them 
the writers and illustrators are describing 
their environment, and are exposing some- 
thing which is as true as it is detestable. 
The cult of youthfulness in America is 
a national calamity far graver than any- 
thing for which Europe has to mourn. 
Youth has nothing to give life but its 
energy; it has even less to give literature, 
for literature is an expression of the 
spiritual truth which runs parallel with 
every material experience. It is not the 
retailing of petty gossip about petty peo- 
ple; and when this youthful energy is 
divorced from the control of maturity, 
nobody can benefit from it excepting that 
middle-aged woman for whom American 
literature is now being written.” 


Whose fault is it? Perhaps, says 
James Stephens, not so much the fault 
of the writers as of the general Ameri- 
can public. “America, perhaps, is not 
in a position to make or to receive 
literature.” It has not yet had the 
leisure to evolve a social order, to con- 
serve traditions., “Without a social 
order there can be no literature; for 
that the house must be in order.” 


“Literature is something more than art; 
it is the expression of philosophy in art, 
and it is at once the portrayal of an 
individual and a racial psychology. A 
writer is not one who portrays life; he 
is one who digests life, and every book 
of his is a lecture on the state of his 
mental health; he should be careful, then, 
how he babbles. 

“American writers must discover or 
create a vocabulary which is not a jumble 
of worn-out phrases; they must ruthlessly 
cut out the boyish boy and the girlish girl, 
and they must deport that middle-aged 
woman who seems to be their paymaster, 
or is it paymistress ?” 
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SAD AND SERIOUS REFLECTIONS ON THE FIRST SALON 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS 


OF 


HE aim of the “Salon of Amer- 
ican Humorists,” recently held 
in the Folsom Galleries in 
New York, was nothing if not 
a highly serious one. The aim, 

as explained by the organizer of the 
show, Louis Baury, was to rise quite 
above the trivialities of the comic sup- 
plements and the “funny” pages, to “the 
highest artistic empire—the empire be- 
queathed it by Rabelais and Swift and 
Fielding and all that lusty company.” 
So Mr. Baury is reported in the Tele- 
graph. “The humor that breathes in a 
line—and needs not a ‘boisterous’ joke 
to support it’—Mr. Baury explains in 
the catalog of the salon—‘the humor 
that abides in the interpretation of a 
fantastic gesture, in the realization of 
an apt attitude, in the swift pictorial 
comment upon a seamed face; the 
humor that cries ‘It is to laugh!’ not 
because it is careless of the great actu- 
alities of life but precisely because it 
comprehends them—that is the humor 
this exhibition is striving to bring out— 
the humor that makes life finer in the 
way that all genuine play makes life 
finer.” Mr. Baury continues in the 
same idealistic strain concerning Amer- 
ican humor in art: 





“For humor is more with us than a 
mere mood. It is the very pith and 
essence of that swift, electric atmosphere 
which is so particularly our own, that 
capitalization of the instant which serves 
us in lieu of the tradition that is Europe’s. 
And tho the artists here assembled have 
no mission other than the right expres- 
sion of the mood at hand, one cannot but 
feel, looking at these expressions, that if, 
indeed, we are to have an art nationally 
our own, it will burst, laughing-lipped, 
from out this attitude—and that it will 
expand only insofar as we bring the high- 
est, sincerest artistry to minister to the 
fantastic, the extravagant, the bizar, the 
witty, the ironic, the mocking, the incon- 
gruous—in short, humor in all its multi- 
hued phases. 

“And the fact that this initial American 
Salon of Humorists strikes the first con- 
certed chord in such tone—and does it 
without recourse to the adventitious aid 
of any outré ‘new’ technique—should serve 
to endow it with an interest and signifi- 
cance more far-reaching even than the 
hilarity of the moment.” 


The Salon of American Humorists 
is the outcome of a plea made for such 
an exhibition by Mr. Baury in a recent 
number of the Bookman. In this ar- 
ticle he points out the American neg- 
lect of the great American sense of 
humor: 


“In literature a man has every chance, 
if he can, to be as hilariously unbridled 
as Mark Twain and still take his place 
unchallenged on the shelf with the great- 


est; on the stage he may be as essentially 
a humorist as Joseph Jefferson, and yet 
go down in history with a halo around 
his memory; even in the uncorporeal 
sphere of music he may be as light and 
bizar and impish as fancy will permit, 
without in any way jeopardizing his ar- 
tistic dignity; but let him attempt any 
such gala-hearted display in terms of 
paint and the most staid academician and 
the most perfervid Futurist bang their 
door with equal vigor in his face. Which 
in this day, when there is more talk than 
ever before of the development of a 
really national art, seems just a trifle 
rash. 

“That a brilliant spirit that without mis- 
sion or message or school craves only the 
privilege of making holiday with facts 
and pelting impartially with their own 
gay, inimitable, irreverent confetti every 
head that bobs up in the carnival of civ- 
ili_ation seems too thoroly American to 


be consigned always to the lighter, more 


ephemeral pictorial avenues.” 


\ll this may sound excessively seri- 
ous, Mr. Baury concludes, but that ts 
the trouble with humor: “One simply 
cannot consider it without 
serious—particularly here in America.” 


becoming 


But one of the least serious aspects of 
this presentation of typically American 
humor in the fact that 
number of the exhibitors are 

the sense that America 
“melting pot” of other races. Swedish, 
Spanish, German, French, Anglo-Amer- 


a large 
\merican 
is the 


art is 


only in 


icans, are among the various races rep- 
resented by the exhibitors. Even the 
American artists indicate decidedly for- 
eign artistic influences. Among the con- 
tributors to this first “Salon of Amer- 
Humorists” 


ican are: 











HOBOHEMIA 


Davis, one of the youngest 


As depicted by Stuart 
humorists of the brush, there is 
feminism, futurism, and free verse. 


nothing 


particularly 


American 
field of 


original among 
this strange 


and most 
fascinating in 
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“Robert Henri, John Sloan, W. Glackens, 
Guy Péne du Bois, Boardman Robinson, 
George Bellows, O. E. Cesare, Arthur 
Young, Glenn O. Coleman, Stuart Davis, 
H. J. Glintenkamp, Oliver Herford, Her- 
bert Crowley, Mrs. Helena Smith-Dayton, 
Marjorie Organ (Mrs. Robert Henri), 
Edith Dimock (Mrs. Glackens), Herb 
Roth, Alfred Frueh, Frank Walts, Mau- 
rice Becker, L. R. Chamberlain, Helen 
Dryden, Cornelia Barns. 


If one misses the names of Mr. “Bud” 
Fisher and Mr. Reuben Goldberg from 
this galaxy of American humorists, it 
may be because those two popular gen- 
tlemen are not actuated by the same 
high and austere devotion to humor 
that characterized Rabelais, Swift and 
Sterne. Even the delightful wit who 
looks at pictures for the New York Sun 
is stricken with sad seriousness in view- 
ing these humorous artists, and begins 
to quote Bergson and Meredith. He is 
of the impression that this “salon” had 
for its purpose the uplift ‘of the Ameri- 
can sense of humor. After looking 
over the pictures, this critic comes to 
the pessimistic conclusion that we 
Americans are pitifully poverty-stricken 
in the local tender that passes as wit. 


“The impression is unavoidable that 
these artists are without any experience 
of life and have throttled the powers of 
imagination with which they must have 
started ouf. It goes without saying that 
they have not cut off this power from 
themselves consciously. It is the state 
of society, the condition of things in 
general that has thus mutilated them as 
comic artists and which makes their situa- 
tion and ours so critical.” 


The Sun critic recommends Bergson’s 


Hite 
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VACATION GIRLS 


Edith Dimock’s maids are not as sweet as those of Kate Greenaway, nor as sickeningly 
sentimental as most of the children we find in the women’s magazine, but infinitely more real 


and amusing. She calls them ‘Vacation Girls,’’ 
Park off the great East Side. 

work on laughter to these humorists. 
It is not necessary to be cruel in order 
to laugh. Laughter, according to his 
interpretation, is unmoral. “Laughter 
has no greater enemy than emotion,” 
wrote the sage of the Sorbonne. The 
slightest bit of sympathy or pity kills 
the tendency of it instantly. Indiffer- 
ence is the milieu of laughter. Berg- 
son, Meredith and the critic of the New 
York Sun all agree that “the comic 
muse deigns to appears only in enlight- 
ened communities; so the paucity of 








A LESSON IN POLITENESS 


Mr. W. Glackens can make New York types look as picturesque and as funny as Cruikshank 
made the Londoners of Dickens’ time 


and one divines they have come into Central 


humor noticed in such a display as that 
we are now discussing can only be 
blamed upon the public in general.” 
He quotes Meredith apropos the in- 
frequent apparition of the great comic 
genius: “A society of cultivated men 
and women is required wherein ideas 
are current and the perceptions quick, 
that he may be supplied with matter 
and an audience.” 


“Upon the whole, Bergson rather than 
Meredith may be recommended to the 
American salon of humorists for purposes 
of study. Meredith, one of the wittiest 
appreciators of modern life himself, is 
naturally somewhat too subtle and difficult 
for beginners, whereas Bergson, coldly, 
scientifically, unhumorously analyzing hu- 
mor, is just the thing for adult inquirers, 
principally because he catalogs with 
French thoroness all the known mirth- 
producing agencies, starting with the ex- 
cruciating individual who tumbles inad- 
vertently upon the sidewalk. His reasons 
why and wherefore need not be taken too 
seriously, but if the examples be weil 
pondered by our salon members the exhi- 
bition of next year cannot fail to raise the 
guffaws of success. 

“In a year or two it may even arrive 
at wreathing the faces of the erudite with 
smiles; the smile being the higher test. 

“All of which goes to prove that the 
feebleness of the Salon of Humorists in 
the year I9I5 is its best excuse for being. 
The art needs incubation, that’s clear. By 
putting itself and us on record in this way 
by very shame, we'll strive to educate 
ourselves up to something better. The 
promised exceptions I must make to the 
general dulness are those of Boardman 
Robinson, H. E. Crowley and Alfred 
Fruch. It is also necessary to exonerate 
George Bellows from charges of vulgarity 
in his two drawings of the Rev. Billy 
Sunday.” 
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THE GREATEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES PUBLISHED 


S A result of a detailed analysis 
of the short stories published 
by a group of representative 


American magazines during 
1914, Edward J. O’Brien 
makes the interesting claim in the 


Boston Transcript that “the American 
short story has been developed as an 
art form to a point where it may fairly 
claim a sustained superiority, as differ- 
ent in kind as in quality from the tale 
or conte of other literatures.” For the 
purposes of his analytical study, Mr. 
O’Brien chose the - output of six 
monthly magazines and of two week- 
lies: The Atlantic Monthly, the Cen- 
tury, the Forum, Harper’s Magazine, 
the Metropolitan, Scribner's Magazine, 
the Saturday Evening Post and Col- 
lier’s Weekly. The standards to which 
he submitted the 601 short stories pub- 
lished by these periodicals during the 
course of the year 1914 he indicates as 
follows : 


“As the most adequate means to this 
end, I have taken each short story by it- 
self, and examined it impartially. I have 
done my best to surrender myself to the 
writer’s point of view, and, granting his 
choice of material and interpretation of it 
in terms of life, have sought to test it 
by the double standard of substance and 
form. Substance is something achieved 
by the artist in every act of creation, 
rather than something already present, 
and accordingly a fact or group of facts 
in a story only attain substantial embodi- 
ment when the artist’s power of com- 
pelling imaginative persuasion transforms 
them into a living truth. I assume that 
such a living truth is the artist’s essen- 
tial object. The first test of a short story, 
therefore, in any qualitative analysis is 
to report upon how vitally compelling the 
writer makes his selected facts or inci- 
dents. This test may be called the test 
of substance. 

“But a second test is necessary in the 
qualitative analysis if a story is to take 
high rank above other stories. The test 
of substance is the most vital test, to be 
sure, and, if a story survives it, it has 
imaginative life. The true artist, however, 
will seek to shape this living substance 
into the most beautiful and satisfying 
form, by skilful selection and arrange- 
ment of his material, and by the most 
direct and appealing presentation of it in 
portrayal and characterization.” 


Of the six hundred and one short 
stories published in these periodicals, 
Mr. O’Brien is of the opinion that two 
hundred and twenty-nine were marked 
by distinction, and that of these eighty- 
six possessed very high distinction. 
The best:two short stories of the year 
are by comparative newcomers in the 
field of fiction. And it is instructive 
to note, remarks the critic, that both 
are marked by brevity and severe sim- 


“to “Addie Erb and Her Girl 


DURING A YEAR 


plicity of structure. “Brothers of No 
Kin,” by Conrad Richter, published in 
The Forum for April, 1914, is adjudged 
the best short story of the year; and 
Lottie,” 
by Francis Buzzell, published in The 
Century, November, 1914 (reprinted in 
CURRENT OPINION last month), Mr. 
O’Brien awards second place. The 
next three best, in the order named, 
are Galworthy’s “A Simple Tale” 
(Scribner's, December) ; Mary Synon’s 
“The Bravest Son” (Scribner's, 
March); and Edith Wharton’s “The 
Triumph of Night” (Scribner's, Au- 
gust). Together with these, Mr. 
O’Brien submits a list of the best six- 
teen stories of the year 1914, making 
a total of twenty-one stories that rep- 
resent, he claims, the finest interweav- 
ing of art and substance that contem- 
porary fiction offers. His list fol- 
lows: 


“The Triple Mirror.” By Katharine Ful- 
lerton Gerould. Century. 

“The Toad and the Jewel.” By Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould. Harper’s. 

“The Tortoise.” By Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould. Scribner's. 

“The Dominant Strain.” By Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould. Scribner's. 


“The Planter of Malata.” By Joseph 


Conrad. Metropolitan. 
“Laughing Anne.” By Joseph Conrad. 
Metropolitan. 


Mr. O’Brien not only indicates what 
are, in his opinion, the best short stories 
published by the eight magazines; he 
indicates also the percentage of 
of distinctive merit published in each 
The results are illuminating. While the 
Saturday Evening Post is considered to 
have published the greatest number of 
short stories of all kinds, its percentage 
for merit is the lowest; and while The 
Forum published fewest, in percentage 


stories 


of merit it ranks second only to Scrib- 
ners. The magazines rank as follows: 
1. Scribner's Magazsine........... 38% 
ee eo 56% 
3. The Century Magazine........... 52% 
4. The Metropolitan Magazine.......22% 
5. Harper's Magasine...... 50% 
6. The Atlantic Monthly.... . 26% 
7. Collier's Weekly.......... ere 
8. Saturday Evening Post..... 20% 


Of the two hundred and twenty-nine 
stories selected as of merit and distinc- 
tion, published during 1914, the dis- 
tribution in the various periodicals was 
as follows: 


Stories 
1. Harper's Magaszine.................. 44 
2. Century Magasine.................. 43 
3. Scribner's Magasine................. 32 
4. Metropolitan Magasine.............. 30 
5. Saturday Evening Post............. 30 





“A Twilight Adven- 
ture.” By Melville 
Davisson Post. 
Metropolitan. 

“The Doomdorf 
Mystery.” By Mel- 
ville Davisson 
Post. Saturday 
Svening Post. 

“The Leopard of 
the Sea.” By H. 
G. Dwight. Atlan- 
tic. 

“The Night School.” 
By James Hopper. 
Century. 

“TheIshmaelite.” By 
Elsie Singmaster. 
Century. 

“The Sandwich- 
Man.” By John 
Luther Long. Cen- 
tury. 

“Daniel and Little 
Dan’l.” By Mary 
E. Wilkins Free- 
man. Harper’s. 

“When the Devil 
Was Better.” By 
Gouverneur Mor- 
ris. Metropolitan. 

“Traitors Both.” By 
Calvin Johnston. 














Saturday Evening 
Post. 

“Maje.” By Armi- 
stead C. Gordon. 
Scribner's. 


The curved 





lines may 
George Luks has portrayed is “running rings around himself’’—fieura- 
tively speaking—in coming into contact 
violent ‘manifestation of “the modern movement.” 


THE “NEW ART” CRITIC 


subtly indicate that this gentleman whom 


usually 


with some more than 
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Stories 
GC Caes TERI. i ossdiceeccseccecees 29 
S, Dae POR ss cctccceceeee anecaeetien 13 
8. The Atlantic Monthly....0.sccccoees 8 


Mr. O’Brien is impressed by the high 
quality of fiction in five out of the eight 
magazines examined; but he has been 
struck by “the evidence of editorial pre- 
possession consulted by most of the 
contributors” in all but two of these 
magazines. The exceptions are Scrib- 
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ner’s and The Forum. These two, he 
thinks, permit their contributors the 
freeest of intelligence: 


“Few editors are so frank as the former 
editor of one of the magazines which I 
have considered, who is reported as hav- 
ing stated with pride in a public utter- 
ance: ‘The magazine makes the contribu- 
tors and the contributors make the maga- 
zine’; but the editor of another magazine 
which I have considered, and whose fic- 
tion standard it has been usual to accept 





as very high, is wont to advise contribu- 
tors of promise to study the kind of 
story which the magazine likes and sub- 
mit stories of similar subject matter. 
That the disease is general among Ameri- 
can editors few will deny. That it is 
fatal to the highest creative development 
is also sufficiently obvious. That the 
courage and faith of the editors of the 
two magazines whose policy is limited 
only by the art of fiction itself is abun- 
dantly justified, their high record during 
the past year will sufficiently attest.” 


THE REDISCOVERY OF AN UNSUSPECTED COMIC 


HO has -ever heard of 

“The Spiritual Quixote,” 

by Richard Graves? 

Probably only the most 

erudite students of Eng- 
lish literature. Yet it was considered 
a great English novel in its day. Pub- 
lished first in 1773, during the next 
forty years it went through any num- 
ber of editions. People supposed that 
it had taken its place among the British 
classics. In 1812 Mrs. Barbauld—an 
estimable lady now nearly forgotten ex- 
cept by bookworms—included it in her 
series of British novels. 

And, indeed, “The Spiritual Quixote” 
is, in its way, one of the very best of 
English novels. So at least Havelock 
Ellis informs us in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, in an essay that ought to lead to 
the republication of this interesting 
book, that has been submerged for prac- 
tically a century. Why was “The Spir- 
itual Quixote” thrown aside and for- 
gotten? asks Havelock Ellis. Largely, 
no doubt, he concludes, because it was 
shocking to the prim and rather serious 
tastes of the early Victorian period. 
Graves was a clergyman, it is true, 
“but the savor and vivacity of his 
humor, the occasional picaresque touch, 
the little audacities of expression, were 
not of the Victorian epoch, while his 
satire of religious extravagances ... 
was positively dangerous ground in days 
when Methodism was firmly established 
and Evangelicalism was permeating the 
Church.” 

Mr. Ellis found a copy of the sub- 
merged “masterpiece” in an old farm- 
house, and was immediately struck with 
its curiously modern note. But the 
credit of practically rediscovering 
Graves’ work he assigns to the dis- 
tinguished French critic, Marcel 
Schwob. Graves, it is interesting to 
learn, was practically submerged by 
the great romantic movement of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Readers of Sir Walter Scott could find 
little of interest in a writer who stood 
beside Fielding, Smollett and Sterne. 
These three survived the tidal wave of 
romantic fiction only by virtue of repu- 
tations that had already been labori- 
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ously and solidly established. Graves 
was modest and retiring. As a con- 
sequence he did not survive the inunda- 
tion. 

Richard Graves wrote by native in- 
stinct, to please himself, “to record his 
judgments of men and things, to revive 
sweet memories, to while away winter 
evenings, to find consolation amid the 
cares of old age.” At the age of fifty- 
eight, almost the same age at which 
Cervantes published his immortal ro- 
mance, the British author published his 
comic romance (in three volumes) 
anonymously. Its full title is “The 
Spiritual Quixote; or, the Summer’s 
Ramble of Mr. Geoffry Wildgoose: A 
Comic Romance.” Havelock Ellis thus 
describes the book : 


“The Spiritual Quixote’ follows, tho 
with no slavish imitation, the classic 
model furnished by Cervantes. That is 
to say, we have the central figure, stirred 
by a too highly strung idealistic impulse, 
to sally forth on a great mission—in Wild- 
goose’s case the restoration of primitive 
Christianity. We have his faithful, un- 
couth, earthly-minded servant; we have 
the variegated adventures, serious and 
comic, of this pair; we have the long 
interspersed narrative episodes, often of 
considerable interest and skilfully intro- 
duced. 

“Wildgoose, the spiritual Quixote, a 
young country gentleman living with his 
mother, on his return from the university, 
is moved ‘to religious enthusiasm, partly 
by reading old Puritan literature, partly 
by the arrival at his village of some stroll- 
ing preachers. He becomes a preacher 
himself, and in order to gain further 
spiritual illumination he sets forth to find 
Whitefield, taking with him, in the capac- 
ity of servant, the village cobbler, Jerry 
Tugwell. At an early stage of his adven- 
tures Wildgoose falls in with a young 
lady who has been compelled to run away 
from home. This distressed damsel, Julia 
Townsend, arouses Wildgoose’s chivalrous 
feelings, and his quest eventually becomes 
the quest of love. It is Julia Townsend 
whom at the end he finds, and he settles 
down in his native village reconciled to 
the Church and to a life of normal and 
benevolent activity. 

“Graves concludes with a moral which 
forecasts that of Wilhelm Meister, who, 
like Saul the son of Kish, went forth to 


seek his father’s asses and found a king- 
dom: ‘Providence frequently makes use 
of our passions, our errors, and even our 
youthful follies, to promote our welfare 
and conduct us to happiness.’ ” 


Among the great novels of the eight- 
eenth century, Havelock Ellis writes, 
“The Spiritual Quixote” stands in a 
class by itself. Fielding and Smollett 
were professional men of letters. They 
wrote to earn their living, belonging to 
a transitional stage “when the man of 
letters who lived to write was giving 
place to the man of letters who wrote 
to live, a disastrous change which has 
produced results we know.” 


“Graves wrote to amuse himself. That 
is doubtless the secret of his wayward 
ease. That is why every page of his book 
is readable. He has all the levity which 
we miss in his stolid predecessors. If 
we compare ‘The Spiritual Quixote’ with 
‘Joseph Andrews’ or ‘Humphrey Clinker’ 
—which are probably the novels of 
Fielding and Smollett most easily lend- 
ing themselves to this comparison — we 
note not only that Graves’s book is much 
more various but that it is more modern. 
It presents us, indeed, with no single 
figure that stands out so memorably as 
Parson Adams, and it cannot rival 
Smollett’s masterpiece for sustained bril- 
liance and caustic wit; but, unlike them, 
it is never heavy and it is never 
brutal. Graves’s mental alertness, his 
unfailing humor, here serve him well, 
while his genial love of men, altogether 
distinct from  Fielding’s humanitarian 
philanthropy, becomes naturally trans- 
lated into urbanity. This observant yet 
indulgent humor, one notes, is that of 
the cleric, and Graves may perhaps in 
this respect remind us of another cleric, 
his contemporary, the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne, and still more, I think, of Gold- 
smith, a cleric’s son, who has immor- 
talized himself by delineating clerical 
life. A more delicate masterpiece than 
Graves’s comic romance, tho on a very 
much smaller scale, ‘The Vicar of Wake- 


field,’ published only seven years earlier, ° 


is probably the only novel of that age 
at all allied to ‘The Spiritual Quixote.’ 
Graves’s romance has something of the 
same tender levity . . . while it also re- 
veals a mature breadth and variety which 
were outside the scope of Goldsmith’s im- 
mortal little story.” 
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VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


HE Napoleonic wars were fol- 
lowed by the early Victorian 
period in art, with what seems 
to us now like a very inane 
sentimentality and a strong 

swing toward extreme romanticism. 
History never repeats itself. We shall 
never, it is probable, revert to the in- 
anities of that period; but, unless we 
are mistaken, a reaction has already 
set in, as a result of the war, away 
from the freakishness of ultra-modern 
art and literature, and toward a higher 
seriousness and a deeper sincerity. It 
is manifest in American as well as in 
British poetry. The note of decadence 
has for the time being almost disap- 
peared and even the note of social re- 
volution is now directed almost entirely 
against war and the war-lords. The 
sense of the instability of life and the 
groping toward some power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness 
grow more and more evident as the 
world we have known so long reels in 
the shock of battle. Emerson’s essay 
on Compensation may still be read with 
appreciation, in spite of the horrors 
that dwell in the headlines. 

At least one of our poets sees a benef- 
icent side to war and is bold enough to 
sing in praise of it. We take the fol- 
lowing fine double sonnet from the 
new magazine, the Midland, “a Maga- 
zine of the Middle West”: 


KATHARSIS. 


By Joun G. NEIHARDT. 


HO pray for calm, abhorring 
flood and fire 
Would shun the purging and 


espouse the blight. 
Lo, in the marshland where the tempest’s 
might 
Has raged not, how life’s meaner forms 
aspire! 
How breeds and skitters in the fetid mire 
Spawn reminiscent of the primal light! 
What saturnalias of the parasite 
Where corpse-lights ape the elemental 
fire! 


Disaster, riding on a thunder-smoke, 

Serpents of flame upon his forehead set, 

Hurls the black legions of cyclonic strife! 

We tracé his progress by the shattered 
oak, 

Bewail the wasted centuries—and yet, 

The land shall quicken to a cleaner life. 


They do but take the ancient bath again, 

And shall emerge unto a saner peace. 

Lo, how they made a fetich of caprice, 

And worshipped with aberrant brush and 
pen! 

What false dawns summoned by the 
crowing hen! 

How toiled the lean to batten the obese! 

What straying from the sanity of Greece 

While yet her seers and bards were fight- 
ing-men ! 


A canting generation, smug in greed, 


With neurasthenic shudders, suavely 
wroth, 

Bemoans the ruin of Icarian wings! 

Lo, latent in its luxury, the Mede; 

Potential in bland cruelties, the Goth— 


Stern teachers of the fundamental things. 


One of the finest poems on the other 
side of war—on its cruelty and pathos 
—appears in the N. Y. World: 


“WILLOW, WILLOW.” 
By EpituH M. Tuomas. 


It is said that England lacks cradles, the best 
willow for the purpose growing in Belgium 


ILLOW, willow, river-willow cam 
you for cradles counted 
best, 


Hear you not that England's 
babies lack their wonted cozy nest— 
Lack the springy woven basket, with the 
white hood overhead, 
Shielding happily a little sleeper in a 
snowy bed?” 


“All in vain you call the willow. For 
we willows now are found 

3ending with our load of sorrows—stoop- 
ing till we sweep the ground! 

None there are to trim our branches or 
to braid the pliant strand— 

All the willows now are weeping in the 
stricken Flemish land! 


“Spring comes fearing — and retireth! 
Blight on every budding branch! 
Men and trees and soil are bleeding from 
a wound Spring cannot stanch. 

If our buds we could push forward, they 

would crimson be—not green, 
For there’s crimson on the rivers to 
whose shuddering lips we lean! 


“England, England, if our springy osiers 
you would have again, 

Haste, and lend your strength unto us, 
for we strive to rise in vain. 

Cradles have we none for babies—none 
with pleasant sleep and dreams— 

All the willows now are weeping by the 
haunted Flemish streams!” 


“Willows, willows, river-willows, England 
heeds your long lament; 

All her hearts of oaken fibre to your 
lifting shall be lent; 

England strikes for you untiring, till up- 
right again you stand— 

Till no more the willows shall be weep- 
ing in the Flemish land!” 


The sense of our own national peril 
is apparent in the stanzas which we 
find in the Atlantic Monthly: 


INVOCATION. 


By WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD. 


() THOU whose equal purpose runs 
In drops of rain or stream of 
suns, 
And with a soft compulsion rolls 
The green earth on her snowy poles; 
O Thou who keepest in thy ken 
The times of flowers, the dooms of men, 


Stretch out a mighty wing above— 
Be tender to the land we love! 


If all the huddlers from the storm 

Have found her hearthstone wide and 
warm; 

If she has made men free and glad, 

Sharing, with all, the good she had; 

If she has blown the very dust 

From her bright balance to be just, 

Oh, spread a mighty wing above— 

Be tender to the land we love! 


When in the dark eternal tower 

The star-clock strikes her trial hour, 
And for her help no more avail 

Her sea-blue shield, her mountain-mail, 
But sweeping wide, from gulf to lakes, 
The battle on her forehead breaks, 
Throw Thou a thunderous wing above— 
$e lightning for the land we love! 


Mr. Johnson strikes the same note of 
high patriotic purpose in his recent 
poem in the North American Review. 
It is too long and it is not as well or- 
ganized as it might be; but it has a 
noble dignity in its lines and is finely 
conceived. We publish only about one- 
fourth of it: 


THE CORRIDORS OF CONGRESS 


(Revisited in Vacation) 


3y RoBertT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


READ soft, intruding step !—This 
empty haunt 
Of swirling crowds has sanctity 


of grief; 

Precincts of sadness are these marble 
halls— 

The silent crypts of far and turbulent 
years. 

These stairways have been treadmills of 
despair, 

Runways of greed these narrow pas- 
sages— 

The skirmish-lines of battles fought with- 
in, 


Where many a hope, sore-wounded, strug- 
gled on 
To perish in the din of others’ joy. 


Let Fancy listen at these listening walls 

And give us back the record that they 
bear,— 

These phonographs of sorrow, where are 
writ, 

In Time’s attenuated echoes, sounds 

Not louder than the falling of a tear 

Or sigh of lovers hiding from pursuit. 

Fancy, our finer ear, may here disclose 

Whispers of corner-born conspiracies ; 

The embrasured window's furtive inter- 
view ; 

The guarded plot; the treacherous prom- 
ise given; 

The tragedy that here was masked as 
hope. 

Here the dark powers conspired, using as 
bribes 

Our dearest virtues — goodness, friend- 
ship, love. 

Here many who came with dawn upon 
the brow, 
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A voice of confidence, a knightly port, 

Noble expectancy in every step, 

Their own ambition with their country’s, 
one, 


Forgot their holy dreams beneath the 
stars, 

Sunk in a noonday stupor of prudent air, 

Or, caught by tyrannous currents of 
routine, 


Swept, first resisting, then resisting not, 
Into that pleasant land of Compromize 
That neighbors Hell... . 


What Iliads of siege these walls could 


tell! 

What shattered lines a hundred times 
retrieved 

From lingering defeat—now by the 
swords, . 


Now by the shields, of some sworn group’ 


of knights— 
To sweep at last to wreathéd victory! 
What single combats while the hosts 
looked on! 

What hopes forlorn that failed so glori- 
ously 
That History 
admire! 


dropped her stylus to 


Any song-bird can sing triumphantly 
when the sun is shining and all nature 
rejoicing; but it takes a true-blue song- 
bird to sing triumphantly in dark and 
lowering weather. Mrs. Wilcox has 
never put into her poetry more of 
steadfast courage and lofty faith than 
in these days of national cataclysms. 
We find this in the N. Y. Evening 
Journal: 


THE GLORY OF BEING ALIVE 


By Etta WHEELER WILCOX. 


N a bleak bold hill, with a bold 
world under, 


The dreary world of the com- 
mon-place, 
I have stood when the 
seemed a blunder 
Of dotard time in an*aimless race. 
With worry about me and want before 


whole world 


me, 
Yet deep in my soul was a rapture 
spring, 
That made me cry to the gray sky o’er 
me, 


Oh, I know this life is a goodly thing. 


I have given sweet years to a thankless 


duty, 
When cold and starving, tho clothed 
and fed, 
For a voung heart’s hunger for joy and 
beauty 
Is harder to bear than the need of 
bread. 
I have watched the wane of a sodden 
season 
Which let hope wither and made care 
thrive, . 


And through it all without earthly reason 
I have thrilled with the glory of being 
alive. 
And now I stand by the great sea’s 
splendor, 
Where love and beauty feed heart and 


eye, 
The brilliant light of the sun grows 
tender 
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As it slants to the shore of the By and 
By. 
I count each hour as a golden treasure, 
A bead time drops from a slender 
string, 
And all my ways are the ways of pleasure, 
And I know this life is a goodly thing. 


And I know, too, that not in the seeing 
Or having or doing the things we 


would 
Lies that deep rapture that comes from 
being 
At one with the purpose that makes all 
good. 
And not from pleasure the harp may 
borrow 
That vast contentment for which we 
strive, 
Unless through trouble and want and 
sorrow 
It has thrilled with the glory of being 
alive. 


The same strain of buoyancy and 
elation is heard in a poem in the 
Youth’s Companion. It has the singing 
note and is filled with the joy of life: 


A TOAST. 
By Marion CoutHovuy SMITH. 


ERE’S to the old Earth, and here’s 
H to all that’s in her, 
To the soil of her, and the toil 
of her, and the valiant souls 
that win her; 
To the hope she holds, and the gift she 
grants, her hazards and her prizes, 
To the face of her, and the grace of her, 
and all her swift surprises. 


Here’s to her mighty dawns, with rose and 
golden splendor; 

To the heights of her, and the nights of 
her, her springs and their surrender ; 

Her storms and her frozen seas, and the 
mystic stars above her, 

The fear of her, and the cheer of her, and 
all the brave that love her. 


Here’s to her valleys warm, with their 
little homes to cherish; 

The gleam of her, and the dream of her, 
and the‘loves that flower and perish; 

To her cities rich and gray, with their 
stern life-chorus ringing, 

The noise of her, and the joys of her, 
and the sighs beneath the singing. 


Here’s to her endless youth, her deaths 
and her reviving; 

The soul of her, and the goal of her, that 
keeps her ever striving; 

Her little smiling flowers, and her com- 
forting grass and clover, 

And the rest of her on the breast of her 
when striving days are over. 


Here’s to the old Earth, with all her 
countless chances; 

The heart of her, and the art of her, her 
frowns and tender glances; 

With all her dear familiar ways that held 
us from the starting; 

Long might to her! And good night to 
her, when the hour is struck for 
parting. 











The following poem borders close 
upon poetic heresy. Nothing is more 
orthodox than the notion that the vaga- 
bond is the true darling of the Muses. 
All the poets have said so at one time 
or another and sung envious lines in 
his praise. Joyce Kilmer (in the Sun- 
day Magazine) says no: 


ROOFS. 


By Joyce Kitmer, 


HE road is wide and the stars are 
T out and the breath of the night 
is sweet, 
And this is the time when wander- 
lust should seize upon my feet. 
3ut I’m glad to turn from the open road 
and the starlight on my face, 
And to leave the splendor of out-of-doors 
for a human dwelling place. 


I never have seen a vagabond who really 
liked to roam 

All up and down the streets of the world 
and not to have a home. 

The tramp who slept in your barn last 
night and left at break of day 

Will wander only until he finds another 
place to stay. 


A gypsy-man will sleep in his cart with 
canvas overhead; 

Or else he'll go into his tent when it is 
time for bed. 

He'll sit on the grass and take his ease 
so long as the sun is high, 

But when it is dark he wants a roof to 
keep away the sky. 


If you call the gypsy a vagabond, I think 
you do him wrong, 

For he never goes a-traveling but he 
takes his home along. 

And the only reason a road is good, as 
every wanderer knows, 

Is just because of the homes, the homes, 
the homes to which it goes! 


They say that life is a highway and its 
milestones are the years, 

And now and then there’s a toll-gate 
where you buy your way with tears. 

It’s a rough road and a steep road and it 
stretches broad and far, 

But it leads at last to a golden Town 
where golden Houses are. 


A melodious and charming little 
song of domestic love is this from the 
Independent : 


EVENSONG. 
By Wurvesp WELLES. 


AY aside your tools of labor, for 
the day is at its ending, 
Mind and soul and body all are 
clamoring to be free. 
Put away to-day’s misfortune and to- 
morrow’s fresh intending, 
Turn your footsteps through the city 
home to me. 


Far beyond the noisome pavements where 
the lights gleam gold and gay, 
Like swollen bubbles bobbing down the 
canyons of the street, 




















I await your weary spirit as it wings its 
eager way 

On the pinions Of your longing strong 
and fleet. 


There my arms that ache with tenderness 
shall hold you to my breast— 
Old loves have been, new loves may be, 
but never love like this— 
There the heart of me shall keep you for 
its deepest and its best, 
And your griefs shall be forgotten in 
my kiss. 


Shall it matter if the trysts we hold are 
ever in our dreaming? 
Shall we yearn in vain for things we 
know can never, never be? 
Sweeter far than worlds that are, the 
secret world of only seeming, 
When at cisk I feel you coming home 
to me. 


The poem which we reprint below 
has been published by the author for 
private circulation. It was inspired by 
the loss of a little daughter ten years 
of age and it will make a poignant— 


“SUBMARINES” 





IN THE GERMAN 





but not too poignant—appea! to all who 
have undergone a similar experience. 
We have taken certain liberties with 
the poem for which we apologize in 
advance. We have not, of course, 
changed any of the lines, but we have 
omitted four stanzas and transposed 
two others. 


REMEMBERING. 


By EpMUND VANCE COOKE. 


white room, 
I listen to hear you stir, 
And I ‘look for you when a door 
swings to, 
In a place where you never were. 


|" THE twilight gloom of your own 


I look for you in the first faint hue 
Which the earliest springtime wears, 
And I search the maze of the golden haze 

Which the opulent autumn bears. 


I look in the spray of the Milky Way, 
I search in the violet’s nook, 
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I gaze in the mild, sweet eyes of a child, 
And oh! were it but your look! 


I have sought, I have sought, but have 
found you not; 
I am bruised by the blind, blank wall; 
And yet, dearest one, tho found in none, 
I have found you in them all! 


For wherever is hint, be it tone or tint, 
Of the beautiful, good, or true, 
Afar or at hand, on sea or on land, 
There is something which speaks of 
you. 


You have made your home in the field 
and foam; 
You are flecked in the sunlight’s ray; 
You are part of the dark where my heart 
is a-hark, 
As the aging Night grows gray. 


You are part of my innermost life, dear 
heart, 
And are part of the uttermost star. 
You are one with the sod and the soul 
of God, 
And because you have been, you are. 


HUMAN “SUBMARINES” IN THE ZONE OF EUROPEAN 
WAR—A STORY FROM BELGIUM 


[On a train in Belgium, Ernest Poole made a discovery. 
the German army as well as in the navy. 
discontent with the war—with all war. 


There are “submarines” in 
They are men who are quietly working to infuse 
He tells of them in The Masses. Thrown out of a 


second-class car by an influx of soldiers, he pleaded in vain for a seat in the first-class car. 
Nothing availed until he produced the printed seating-list of a dinner the night before given 


by the chief of staff. The list had his name on it. 


class compartment. | 


WAS almost alone. The one other 

man I took at first for a young Ger- 

man officer—with a mean cold in his 
head. For over his gray field suit he wore 
a green muffler that swathed his neck and 
almost covered his shoulders. The train 
started and we lit cigarets. 

“You are an American?” he began in 
excellent. English. 

"Vea 

“A correspondent?” 

“Tes.” 

“How did you get in this car?” 

I told him of the menu-card and it 
seemed to tickle him vastly. 

“And I also am here by a little trick.” 
He pulled off his muffler and revealed the 
fact that there were no stripes on his 
shoulders. “You see I am only a private,” 
he said. “But with this I pass as an of- 
ficer, and so I get a seat in here. How 
do you say in America? Graft?” 

“You graft a first-class compartment,” 
I said. I began to like him. I liked the 
twinkle in his gray eyes. 

“Well, and what do you think of the 
war?” he asked. 

“It’s interesting,” I replied. He blew 
some smoke. 

“Be frank with me—quite. 
Chauvinist.” 

“It’s damnable,” I confided. 

“I am very pleased to meet you. I have 
been very lonely,” he said. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“A soldier.” 


I’m no 


“Who were you?” 

“A playwright.” 

“Where from?” 

“Hamburg. I wrote plays which were 
not acted.” I drew nearer. 

“So did I write plays,” I told him. 

“Did you? Were they acted?” 

“Some of them were.” His face fell. 

“On” 

“But they failed. 
money.” 

“Ah! I find that splendid! Let us talk 
about plays,” he said. 


They made no 


TRINDBERG was his favorite. He 
S liked Oscar Wilde and Synge, and he 

talked of certain German writers I 
had never heard of. Sudermann and 
Hauptmann were both hopelessly bour- 
geois. 

“Do you know,” he said, “in three 
months I have never talked of art. I have 
not even thought. My mind has been 
dead. It has been drowned in this silly 
war. I shall recall this hour with you as 
a light, a spot-light in the dark.” 

“Thanks. I'll do the same,” I said. 
“We're a couple of lonely travelers.” 

“We are,” he agreed. “What has war 
produced? Dead bodies, blood and hatred 
—and not even hatred well expressed. I 
have searched the papers and magazines 
for one good poem, one passable story, 
one real piece of writing—but no. I find 
only cheap rubbish and sentiment. The 
most awful patriotic bosh.” 


He was promptly ushered into a first- 


“Tut, tut,” I gravely admonished. “Can 
it be that you are no patriot?” 

“I am a patriot,” he declared. “I can 
think of no more dismal prospect than to 
abolish nationalities and all talk Espe- 
ranto. What a flat, hideous future for art. 
No. I want to stay German. And as a 
German I want to compete with French- 
men, Russians, English, with Swedes and 
Norwegians, with Turcos and Americans 
—forgive me, I am speaking of plays. 
But all this silly nonsense about white 
papers and red blood, what is it? What 
does it decide? Shall I tell you? It de- 
cides for us that every little lieutenant is 
God—not only here but in England and 
France. He is God of us all to whom we 
bow down—forgive me again. I should 
say salute. He is to be our God for 
years. Around him will be written plays 
that make a man sick to think about, and 
by him and his standards the crowd will 
be a hundredfold more ignorant and bru- 
talized than they were before the war. 
They will be worse than bourgeois—they 
will cultivate prize-fighters’ souls. And I 
feel bitter against all this—and bitter 
against bloodshed—bitter against machine 
guns, howitzers, French Seventy-fives! I 
am against all this bloody farce! And my 
bitterness does me no good at all. It is an 
ocean and I am drowned. I am a sub- 
marine far down. And my engine is 
stalled—I cannot rise.” 

“Are there many like you in Germany ?” 
T asked. 
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E made a despairing gesture. 
“Did I not tell you,” he demanded, 


“this is my first real talk in three 
months ?” 

I leaned over to him. 

“Have another cigaret,” I said. “I’ve 
been hunting for you, brother; that’s the 
main reason why I came. I’ve been in 
England and Germany hunting around for 
submarines.” 

“Well? And have you found some?” 
he demanded eagerly. 

“Yes. Not many, but a few—and those 
few damned lonesome.” 

“And their engines stalled.” 

“Oh, no, they’re not all dead ones yet— 
things may be happening pretty soon.” 

“What things?” he asked me hungrily. 

But the train was slowing down. Out- 
side in the dreary rain a long bleak line 
of buildings slid slowly past the window 
—shattered buildings, ghastly hulks of 
what had once been houses. And a voice 
called out, “Louvain.” 

“This is where I get off,” he said. 
“From here I must take another train to 
the village where I am stationed. Good- 
by. Good luck to the submarines. Keep 
on traveling.” 

“T will.” 


MOMENT later, with a rush, some 

six or eight peasant soldiers scram- 

bled up into the compartment. 
They were wet and muddy and worn. 
And in less than five minutes, on the seat 
where the writer had sat and talked of 
Strindberg and Oscar Wilde, five mud-be- 
draggled men in a row sat, with mouths 
open, fast asleep. I felt as tho that ocean 
had swept over me again. 

I stayed submerged for some hours 
crowded into a corner. Finally I fell into 
a doze. When I awoke they were still 
asleep—all but one. ‘ 

He did not look like a peasant—he 
looked more like a factory hand. At once 
I watched him closer, for I thought I had 
seen his type before. There was some- 
thing so lean and hungry, so intensely 
eager in his eyes. He did not notice me 
watching him, for he himself with an al- 
most strained intensity was studying the 
faces of these peasant comrades with 
whom he had been thrown. He seemed to 
study them one by one. He pulled a 
newspaper from his pocket and read for 
half an hour, then he studied the faces 
again. 

Presently we stopped at a station and 
in the commotion they all awoke. Some 
looked out of the window. In a few mo- 
ments the train went on, and now the 
group began to talk. 

At the start the talk was general. First 
it was about the next meal. At which sta- 
tion would they be fed? Then there was 
talk of trenches, of deep mud and water, 
and someone told of a bayonet charge in 
which he had killed ten Frenchmen. Then 
followed some jokes about a_ spade. 
Someone in the German trenches, it 
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seemed, held up a spade every morning, 
and presently from the French trenches 
an answering spade appeared, whereupon 
both French and Germans climbed out of 
their holes and there was a truce of ten 
minutes—one of the toilet arrangements 
of war. Later came talk about trench 
food. Finally somebody wondered how 
long the war was going to last. 

And then the lean-faced man, the 
watcher, began to talk to these comrades 
whose faces he had studied so carefully 
one by one. His talk at first was care- 
ful, too. 

“We're a hard crowd of fellows to 
beat,” he declared, and to this the others 
promptly agreed. “But so are the French 
and English,” he added. 

“No,” said a peasant, “not the English. 
They are pigs and bastards!” 

“But they can fight,” the man went on, 
“and I think the war will last for years. 
And when it is over what will we get out 
of #7” 


each peasant what tax he had paid 

on his farm before the war. Then 
he said the taxes would be doubled for 
years to come, and the longer the war 
lasted the longer and the heavier would 
be the taxes to be paid. 

“But that is not our Kaiser’s fault,” 
said a stout, good-natured peasant. “It 
is the fault of England and the French 
and Russians. Don’t you know they 
started the war, the devils?” 

“Their governments did,” said the lean- 
faced man. “But I’ve talked with some 
of those fellows when we took them 
prisoners. The French are good fellows 
like ourselves.” 

“Yes, they are good fellows,” the good- 
natured peasant agreed. 

“And they did not start the war. In 
Russia the Czar, he started it off, because 
the workingmen up in Petersburg were 
making him trouble. They even had bar- 
ricades in the streets. So he started the 
war to stop their strikes. And in France 
it was the fat Catholic priests and all the 
rich people who want a king. In Eng- 
land I read in the papers that they have 
had a hard time over there to get their 
workingmen to enlist.” 

“They are cowards,” said a peasant. 

“Yes, but they did not start the war. 
I tell you this war was started by a lot of 
fat rich people. And we are the fellows 
who have to get killed. And if we don’t 
get killed, by God, we will have to pay 
war taxes! And think of the widows 
we'll have to help. All the fellows who 
are killed are leaving in every village 
widows and old mothers and little brats 
who will have to be fed. And the village 
will have to feed them. And that will 
mean more taxes. And the longer all 
this fighting goes on, the more taxes we 
will have to pay.” 

All the faces were gloomy now. The 
good-natured peasant tried to joke but 
got no response. 


E talked about war taxes. He asked 


“Well, we're in for it,’ somebody 
growled. 

“All the same,” said the lean-faced 
man. “I’ll be glad when there’s peace. 
I’ll be glad when we all jump up out of 
the trenches and all the French fellows 
do the same—and we all run across and 
shake hands with each other.” 

“That will be fine,” said the good-na- 
tured peasant. “We'll do it as soon as 
the war is over.” 

“Some fellows have done it,’ the 
speaker replied. 

“What? 

“Some fellow told me that where he 
was our men held up spades and the 
French did the same—and then they ran 
out and all shook hands. And they did 
like this at the trenches.” He made a 
face, at which they all laughed. But the 
laugh soon stopped and there was a tense 
silence. 

“You can’t do that to your officers,” 
growled one man uneasily. 

“Tt is a lie and it never happened,” said 
another peasant. “You are just making 
it up.” 

“Perhaps it is a lie,” said the speaker. 
“But that is what the fellow said.” 


row of faces. 

“And when you come to think of 
it,” he continued quietly, “it is not so bad, 
what those fellows did. You must obey 
your officers—because this is war—and if 
we fellows didn’t obey, everything would 
be all mixed up—and the French would 
charge and kill us all. But if whole regi- 
ments everywhere jumped out of the 
trenches, as he said, and all the’ French- 
men did the same and we met in the mid- 
dle of the field—then there would be war 
no more—and no need of officers.” 

There was a long, uneasy silence. 

“T don’t like this talk,’ muttered the 
good-natured peasant. “It is not good to 
talk of this.” 

“You are right, brother,” another 
growled. “You will get us all into 
trouble,” he said, turning angrily to the 
speaker. “Look out.” 

“Oh, there’s no trouble,” the speaker 
replied. “I just told you what that fellow 
said. Perhaps he was wrong and perhaps 
he was right. Let’s talk about something 
else instead.” 

The talk ran to other things. The old 
jokes and stories of blood and steel, the 
old boastings of butchery, all went on. 
But through it all from time to time I 
noticed two or three of the group would 
grow silent and frown and stare intensely 
out of the window, apparently thinking of 
something hard. 

The lean-faced man had resumed his 
paper with a relieved expression, as tho 
he had put through his job for the day. 

It is pleasant in such traveling, where 
you feel submerged in this ocean of war, 
to meet these submarines now and then. 

His engine is not stalled. 


| E threw a vigilant glance along the 
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FITTING MEN TO BECOME LEADERS 


OR a man to win an executive 

position with us,” says F. S. 

Cunningham, an executive of 

Butler Brothers, “he must pos- 

sess the natural qualifications 
of ambition, initiative and executive 
ability. And the latter quality must be 
of the double-X brand. We keep a close 
watch on the various members of our 
force and place under special observa- 
tion those whose work shows the essen- 
tial vital spark. In some cases we pre- 
pare a man to fill an executive position 
in the future, altho he does not know 
that we are doing so. Then when the 
time comes we promote him on the spot. 
We believe to a large extent in promo- 
tion on a sink-or-swim basis. Unless 
a man can quickly rise to the require- 
ments of his new position, he is not cut 
out to be an executive. He lacks in 
some degree the basic qualifications of 
an executive, namely, the ability to 
quickly adjust himself to constantly 
changing conditions. And the sooner 
we learn this, the better for us both. 
If we find that we have erred in our 
judgment of a man, we lose no time in 
transferring him to another position, 
and we try again. 

“In some businesses it may be ad- 
visable to start a man in at the bottom 
and promote him along civil service 
lines. This plan, however, does not find 
favor with us. We have tried it and 
have found that it tends to destroy 
rather than develop initiative. It also 
possesses the disadvantage of lack of 
flexibility. A need may suddenly arise 
for a man for a certain position, and a 
promotion system along regular routine 
lines may not have developed a man 
competent to fill the vacancy. And 
consequently the business suffers se- 
verely for the want of the right man. 

“We know of no better way to de- 
velop leadership in a man than to sud- 
denly throw responsibility on him and 
to leave him more or less to work out 
his own salvation. If he has the right 
stuff in him it will come out, and in- 
stead of his being smothered by his job 
he will soon be on top of it. Most men 
work at low mental efficiency, simply 
because the need has never arisen for 
them to call upon their reserve forces. 
We aim to develop men by making it 
necessary for them to use all their 
powers to the utmost. We have met 


with remarkable success along these 
lines. ; 
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“A man is not necessarily promoted 
in the same department in which he is 
now working. Because he is working in 
a certain department it does not follow 
that he is best fitted for that line of 
work. In making promotions we are 
not bound by any routine lines. We 
often suddenly transfer a man to more 
important work in a department radi- 
cally different from the one in which 
he is now working. We believe in the 
maxim that ‘Many a good salesman is 
tied down to a bookkeeper’s desk’ in its 
most liberal sense. As we know of no 
sure way to tell just what line of work 
a man is best fitted for, the only way 
is to judge men according to our own 
experience, take a chance, and trust to 
luck. If we fall down, we try again 
until we get the right man in the right 
job. 

“While we promote our present em- 
ployees whenever possible, we are not 
bound by any hard and fast rules in this 
connection. If we feel that an outsider 
is better fitted to fill a certain position, 
then we get an outsider. This policy, 
we have found, results in greater all- 
around efficiency in our business. It is 
seldom necessary, however, for us to 
get outsiders to fill executive positions. 
With such a large number of men as we 
have to choose from we can usually 
discover the right man in our regular 
staff.” 

The problem of finding and develop- 
ing executives is an important one. 
It has always existed since business 
grew out of the one-man stage. 
Small businesses are confronted with 
the problem the same as large institu- 
tions. And many a business is held 
back from achieving greater success 
simply because the owner or head can- 
not find the right man or men to whom 
he can delegate responsibility. 

The larger the business, the greater 
the need for men with executive ability. 
A business can grow only as the mem- 
bers of its staff grow. To find men with 
the ability to think months or years 


_ahead, to boss details instead of letting 


details boss them, and to inspire their 
assistants to more efficient effort, is a 
real problem. Business as a whole is 
situated very much like certain armies 
in Europe. Of the rank and file, there 
are plenty. But of officers, or execu- 
tives, there is a dearth. To train men 
to perform routine work is a com- 
paratively simple matter. It can be 


done with anyone possessed of normal 
faculties, who is willing to study and 
work. But to produce executives is by 
no means simple. Training will not 
make an executive—it will only develop 
him. Unless he has the necessary men- 
tal groundwork, all the training in the 
world will avail nothing. The one great 
problem is to find men that are execu- 
tives in embryo and then to put them 
through a course of sprouts to bring 
out all that is in them. 

“Of equal if not greater importance 
than picking a man capable of executive 
development,” says C. A. Johnson, 
President, Gisholt Machine Company, 
“is the method used in developing him. 
Many a promising executive is killed 
off simply because he is not handled in 
the right way. We have found that a 
liberal attitude toward men that are be- 
ing developed into executives produces 
the greatest number of successes with 
a minimum of fall-downs. 

“Having selected what we think is 
the right man for the job, we give him 
to clearly understand what is expected 
of him. We carefully avoid any sug- 
gestion of luring a man on with ‘future 
talk,’ but put it up to him in a plain, 
businesslike way that his making good 
will automatically bring its own reward. 
These preliminaries over, we start the 
man in his new position and begin to 
unload responsibility on him gradually. 
We have found that the heroic method 
of suddenly throwing entire responsi- 
bility on a newly promoted man fails as 
often as it succeeds. To some men it 
acts as an added incentive; others it 
snows under. They become overawed 
with their responsibility and consequent- 
ly fail to make good. Hence we believe 
in gradual development obtained by in- 
creasing the burden as fast as a man 
shows his ability to handle the mental 
load. 

“While we leave a man to work out 
his own success in his own way, we do 
not cut him adrift entirely. We give 
him to understand that he is not ex- 
pected to perform miracles and that it 
is nothing against him to go to his chief 
for counsel on difficult problems. This 
policy, we have found, often helps a 
man out of a tight place and saves him 
from making costly mistakes. 

“In our business the problem of 
developing executives splits itself into 
two parts: first, executives for the 
office; second, executives for our ma- 
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chine shops. The foregoing covers fully 
our policy of developing office execu- 
tives. The question of developing ex- 
ecutives for the mechanical end of our 
business calls for entirely different 
treatment, however. We are constantly 
in need of skilled foremen for positions 
in our own shops as well as those of 
our customers. We tried the usual 
methods of hiring foremen in the open 
market, but results were far from satis- 
factory. While the men were on the 
whole thoroly competent, most of them 
ran in a mental rut and lacked the abil- 
ity to adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions and to grow with the business. 

“To overcome this difficulty we tried 
the plan of operating a training course 
for foremen. For a number of years 
we experimented along this line. Re- 
sults were so satisfactory that we have 
now standardized our methods, and 
operate the plan as a regular part of 
our business. In brief, we will take any 
promising man between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-five, who has had at 
least three years’ experience in handling 
machine tools, and train him in our 
plant to fill a position as foreman. We 
place very little importance on a man’s 
education or previous experience. As 
long as he can speak English fairly ac- 
curately, is acquainted with machine 
tools, and is in good health, he is eligi- 
ble. Only one thing do we insist upon, 
and that is that a man possess the vital 
spark, which, translated, means ambi- 
tion to a marked degree, coupled with 
an open mind, and willingness to study 
and work hard. 

“This course of training differs from 
the usual corporation school idea in 
that it is designed to develop leaders of 
men instead of routine workers. Men 
who take the course are thrown on their 
own responsibility to ‘a large degree. 
We aim to develop initiative and to sug- 
gest ideas rather than to instruct them 
in cut-and-tried methods. There is no 
suggestion of a school in the plan. Men 
are hired as regular employees, placed 
at practical, every-day work in our 
shops, and paid standard rates for their 
work. The time required to complete 
the course depends on a man’s previous 
experience and natural aptitude. The 
minimum time is six months, and the 
maximum one year. 

“At the completion of the course each 
man who has successfully filled all re- 
quirements is either given a position 
with us or with one of our customers. 
In the latter case his railroad fare is 
paid to the city to which he is sent, and 
the fare he paid to reach our plant in 
Madison, Wis., is refunded to him. He 
is guaranteed at least the same hourly 
rate as he received while taking the 
course. The position in which he is 
placed depends entirely on his capabili- 
ties and ranges from expert machine 
operator up to foreman. We keep in 
close touch with all graduates of the 
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course and post them on the latest prac- 
tices in their line of work. 

“This plan has completely solved one 
of our most difficult problems—that of 
developing experienced, potential shop- 
department executives for positions in 
our own plants as well as in those of 
our customers, fast enough to meet a 
steadily growing demand. These men 
are known the country over as ‘Gisholt 
Grads.’ ” 

It is often said that a big business 
not only has no human _ personality 
but that its individual members also 
lose their personality. This is undoubt- 
edly true in some cases. The larger the 
business the greater the problem of 
keeping in touch with its individual 
members and of dealing with them as 
human beings instead of as machines. 
The importance of this problem is fully 
realized by leaders in “big business,” 
and they are exerting themselves con- 
stantly to get into their organizations 
the human touch that exists in small 
firms. 

One firm that has gone a long way 
toward achieving this ideal condition 
is Montgomery Ward & Co. Robert 
Thorne, President of the company, ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 

“It is our fixed policy to keep forty 
future executives in training all the 
time. This work of training is done 
through our efficiency department, 
which keeps a close watch on the work 
of the various members of our organ- 
ization. These people, however, do not 
know that they are being trained for 
more important positions. As fast as 
our records indicate that a certain man 
or woman shows unusual aptitude, he 
or she is placed under special observa- 
tion. Difficulties are placed in their 
way, and special work is given to them 
in the regular course of their duties 
simply to see how they handle them- 
selves. Then when a need arises for 
an executive, our efficiency records are 
carefully gone over to see who is the 
right person for the position. 

“On our efficiency records is noted 
not only how a man ranks in his work 
but also his personal characteristics. 
All men can not be handled alike. Some 
have to be let alone; others led; others 
encouraged; and others driven. It is 
only in rare cases, however, that we 
resort to driving tactics, as we have 
found that the average man or woman 
wants to make good as much as we 
want them to. The great majority of 
people quickly respond to kindness, 
sympathy and practical encouragement. 

“When a man is promoted to another 
position his new chief is advised how 
best to handle him. This is usually done 
by his late chief and our efficiency man 
going to his new chief and talking it 
over. By following this plan, rarely 
does a newly promoted man fail down. 
We place great emphasis on the im- 
portance of handling men and women 


according to their natural character- 
istics, 

“By far the best developer of initi- 
ative and executive ability that we have 
found is that of throwing responsibility 
onaman. If handled rightly and thoroly 
trained in the groundwork of their du- 
ties, most men will quickly rise to their 
new responsibilities. That is if they 
have the right ‘stuff’ in them. And the 
purpose of our efficiency department is 
to discover people that possess this es- 
sential ‘stuff.’ This unloading of re- 
sponsibility works in another way, too— 
it quickly shows a man’s weak points as 
well as his strong points. Most weak- 
nesses, we have found, can be overcome 
by the right treatment. ‘A few words of 
kindly encouragement and suggestion 
will do wonders toward building up a 
man.” 

At this point in the interview, Mr. 
Thorne stopped to talk to a young man 
who had just entered his office. Not 
more than a dozen words passed be- 
tween them. As the young man left the 
office, Mr. Thorne said: “There is an 
example of what I have been telling 
you. That young man is now under 
observation for future promotion. He 
is a remarkably capable worker, but one 
thing holds him back—he has not yet 
learned the value of time. He walked 
from the extreme end of this floor sim- 
ply to teli me something that he could 
have telephoned from his desk just as 
well. But he’ll learn—he can’t be ex- 
pected to excel in everything. The 
value of time will come to him later.” 

Then Mr. Thorne, without prompt- 
ing, took up the thread of our talk ex- 
actly where it had been broken when 
the young man claimed his attention. 
One thing that I’ve noticed in particular 
in talking with “big men” is their 
ability to break off a conversation, at- 
tend to other matters, and then resume 
it in just the right place without any 
“Let’s see—what were we talking 
about ?” questions. 

“No matter what weaknesses a man 
may show, he is never discharged from 
our employ. We believe that every man 
wants to succeed and do right. If he 
fails in certain directions, we consider 
it as his misfortune rather than his 
fault. He is taken in hand in a kindly 
way and shown how to overcome his 
weaknesses. We have developed many 
good men who at the start fell short of 
our standards. If a man repeatedly fails 
to make good in his work he is trans- 
ferred to another department. We have 
found, too, that a man often fails to 
make good simply because he is trying 
to handle work for which he is not fitted 
by natural temperament. In extreme 
cases where we are obliged to let a man 
go, we find him a position with another 
firm, instead of discharging him. It has 
also been our experience that men who 
failed to make good with us have since 
won out in other lines, and vice versa. 











“The problem of developing leader- 
ship in men is One of the most important 
in business. It is also one of the most 
interesting. There’s a great amount of 


WAR ON THE COUPON BUSINESS 


satisfaction in seeing a man gradually 
broaden out under one’s direction. From 
a purely business standpoint, the proper 
developing of men pays big dividends. 
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The growth of a business is limited only 
by the brain power of its executives, 
and time and effort spent in developing 
men shows its results on the profit side.” 


A FLANK MOVEMENT ON THE PROFIT-SHARING 


SCORE or more large retail 

concerns, headed by Marshall 

Field & Company of Chicago 

and Macy & Company of New 

York, have declared war on 
the profit-sharing or premium-slip sys- 
tem. In an announcement issued by 
Marshall Field & Company it was 
stated that in the future they will not 
sell any merchandise, either in their 
retail or wholesale departments, which 
includes profit-sharing coupons. Imme- 
diately, a number of other large retail- 
ers in other cities followed suit. 

The National Retail Dry-Goods As- 
sociation, composed of merchants who 
do not believe that coupons are con- 
sistent with good business methods, has 
renewed its attack on this form of ad- 
vertizing. This organization is about 
four years old and has a membership 
of nearly 350 department stores in all 
parts of the country. Its officers claim 
that the business of its members aggre- 
gates more than $500,000,000 annually. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, at their meeting in New 
York last month, passed resolutions 
opposing the “alleged profit-distributing 
coupon plans and similar schemes,” as- 
serting that they had attained a growth 
which made them “a menace to legiti- 
mate business.” These resolutions con- 
clude with the remark that “the best 
interests, not only of the newspapers 
of the country but of all business enter- 
prizes, are not served by such methods 
of exploitation.” 


HE coupon system itself is so old 

that no one knows when it origi- 

nated. Its ramifications began with 
the discounts for cash, which have been 
a trade custom from time immemorial. 
Our ancestry was familiar with the 
“baker’s dozen,” sometimes known as 
lagniappe: and our grandparents were 
educated to expect presents of chromos 
with each pound of tea, and other pre- 
miums with various purchases of mer- 
chandise. From these the system has 
grown until ft is asserted that the profits 
to the concerns that manufacture and 
sell trading-stamps and the other forms 
of premium slips amount to more than 
$100,000,000 a year. 

Twenty years ago the present forms 
of trading-stamps made their appear- 
attce and were sold to merchants in 
quantities. The aim was to encourage 
cash business, and stamps amounting 
to a certain percentage of each sale 
were given by the merchant to his cus- 
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tomer. Merchants who thought it was 
an opportunity to “put something over” 
on their competitors were quick to 
adopt this plan. The customer 
supplied with a book into which to 
paste the stamps, and when the book 
was filled it could be redeemed for a 
piece of bric-a-brac or a piece of fur- 
niture upon presentation to the trad- 
ing-stamp company. In a great many 
homes, especially in the smaller cities 
and towns, housewives will show you 
something “which didn’t cost a cent; 
we got it with trading-stamps.” 

The use of trading-stamps was not 
confined to any one line of business nor 
was it limited to the smaller merchants. 
Houghton & Dutton, one of the large 
department stores in Boston, made a 
feature of trading-stamps. In their ad- 
vertizing they emphasized their stamp 
offers. As the stamps came into gen- 
eral use there was the same competi- 
tion which has always existed in busi- 
ness; double and triple offerings were 
made. Then there was a reaction 
among the merchants. Everybody in 
the trade was offering stamps of some 
form or other, and, instead of stimulat- 
ing new business, the system became 
an added expense or tax. Neighboring 
merchants banded together to abolish 
the stamp. Associations were formed 
for the purpose of securing legislation 
which would make trading-stamps il- 
legal. In some states laws were passed, 
only to be declared unconstitutional. 


was 


EW companies were formed and 
new forms of stamps were is- 
sued. In some instances the 

companies agreed to redeem the stamps 
with cash instead of premiums. A book 
containing stamps representing pur- 
chases amounting to one hundred dol- 
lars would be redeemed at two dollars 
and fifty cents in cash, and really 
amounted to a cash discount of two 
and a half per cent. Enormous profits 
were secured by the concerns that 
manufactured and sold the stamps to 
the merchants, because only a fraction 
of the stamps sold and distributed were 
ever returned to the companies issuing 
them—this being true with both pre- 
mium trading-stamps and cash trading- 
stamps. 

Some large retail concerns, especially 
those operating chain stores, have is- 
sued premium slips of their own, thus 
eliminating the trading-stamp premium 
houses and effecting a large saving. 
The United Cigar Stores Company is 





no doubt largely responsible for the 
widespread use of premium slips, and 
so general has the plan become that 
the tobacco business may fairly be said 
to be committed to this plan of mer- 
chandizing. 

A year ago, thirty-eight independent 
manufacturers ci cigars and tobacco, 
located in fourteen different states, 
made an attack on the system and in- 
troduced four bills to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives. A large volume of 
testimony was presented, and all angles 
of the situation were discussed. The 
objection to the system was based on 
the fact that in giving a premium the 
manufacturer or dealer was forcing the 
sale of his own or certain brands in 
preference to other goods, thus help- 
ing to establish a form of monopoly. 
John W. Yerkes, appearing in behalf 
of one of the bills, said: “They do not 
give away these things to a grateful 
public except when they use that gift 
as a menace to strike down competi- 
tion.” 


HE witness was asked by a mem- 

ber of the committee as to the 

possibility of the use, in tobacco 
retailing, of rebates which would in 
effect be a reduction in price, and he 
replied: “The reason they do not re- 
duce the price, the reason they do not 
issue a rebate in cash, the reason they 
use a coupon, has been made abun- 
dantly clear in the argument of counsel 
for a great company that supplies trad- 
ing-stamps to retail merchants. He 
said: ‘It is because if you give them 
one or two cents when the sale is made, 
that ends the transaction, and the next 
time he wants to buy anything he may 
go into a different store; but with these 
coupons, the consumer has to have so 
many of them to get what he wants 
in the way of premiums. This is the 
reason they use the coupon instead of 
a cash discount: it brings the customer 
back for more goods so as to get more 
coupons.’ ” 

S. M. Stroock appeared as the repre- 
sentative of the United Cigar Stores 
Company and said in part: “Our com- 
pany is not the only retailer which is- 
sues coupons. There are a number of 
important retailers around the coun- 
try who have a coupon system of their 
own. Then there are a number of re- 
tailers who issue trading-stamps which 
are sedeemable by other concerns. It 
is fair to say but a very small propor- 
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tion of the number of dealers in the 
United States issue and redeem their 
own coupons.” Mr. Stroock stated that 
the premium system of his company 
cost about $2,000,000 a year, and it was 
his impression that the manufacturers 
of cigars, tobacco and snuff spent about 
$5,000,000 on premium schemes where 
the coupons were packed with the 
goods. 
Mr. Stroock continued: 


“Our premium system is an advertize- 
ment, and, as a matter of fact, not only 
is it an advertizing medium but it is the 
only form of advertizing in which the con- 
sumer directly benefits.” Asked what his 
company would do if the coupon business 
were discontinued, he replied: “We would 
find some new way of advertizing our 
business, I suppose. So far as the manu- 
facturers are concerned who sell us goods, 
I think experience has shown that they 
would simply sell that much less goods; 
in other words, the goods they market 
through our premium department go to 
a class of people who would not other- 
wise buy these goods. Experience has 
shown that. I say experience has shown 
it, because there have been some classes 
of trade that have adopted a coupon sys- 
tem and then dropped it, and then, after 
they dropped it, that line of goods which 
they had been handling had fallen off 
almost completely.” 


HE United Cigar Stores Com- 
T pany, according to the testi- 

mony, spend upwards of $2,000,- 
ooo annually on their premium sys- 
tem, but only about $80,000 a year 
for newspaper advertizing. The writer 
asked the publisher of a large city 
newspaper if this discrepancy in the 
advertizing expenditures of the cigar 
concern had any bearing on the at- 
titude of the American Newspaper 


Publishers’ Association towards the 
profit-sharing coupon systém. “Of 
course not,’ was his reply. “We are 


against the premium coupon and sim- 
ilar schemes because we are convinced 
that they are fundamentally wrong. 
But, if these schemes were not per- 
mitted, advertizers would have more 
money to spend in the newspapers.” 
The United Cigar Stores Company 
say: “We do not think that our 
system of coupons stimulates sales any 
more than any other form of ad- 
vertizing. We think every form of ad- 
vertizing is an inducement. We believe 
the consumption of any article is di- 
minished by the withdrawal of the ad- 
vertizing or inducement for its pur- 
chase.” Thomas P. Littlepage, repre- 
senting an independent tobacco concern, 
said: “The question of the coupon is 
purely an advertizing proposition. The 
courts have said it was a clear, legiti- 
mate advertizing proposition. Is the 
coupon a fair way of advertizing? Is 
it open to all? We maintain that it is. 
All manufacturers have the same op- 
portunity. Whether or not they are 
capable of maintaining independent 
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depots and stores is not material; they 
have the same opportunity of using the 
coupon system.” 

John H. Jones, representing R. 
Whalen & Company of Rochester, 
New York, said: 


“In modern retailing, to spell success, 
a merchant has to accomplish two things 
only: first, attract customers; second, re- 
tain their trade. Both these things are 
accomplished by the coupon system... . 
As used by the retailer, the premium 
system is a means of giving a discount 
on small payments, as low as five cents, 
and is almost wholly confined to cash 
transactions. It therefore encourages 
cash payments, which is a great advan- 
tage to the retailer. 

“To the manufacturer, the coupon offers 
a plan of profit-sharing. He packs a 
coupon in each package of his goods and 
redeems these coupons in premiums which 
are paid for out of the profits he makes 
on the increased sales of his goods. To 
say that the goods are sold at a higher 
price or a lower quality because of the 
coupons is absurd, for competition regu- 
lates both price and quality. One of the 
chief advantages of the premium system 
is that it retains old customers as well 
as attracts new ones. 

“It has been found by experience that 
a discount of two or three per cent. is 
the average amount that a business can 
stand as a discount, and that a premium 
costing from two dollars up is the kind 
that will attract and retain custom, as it 
is of permanent character and value. An 
important point in this connection is that 
the discount is not given until the trade 
has been made. The merchant gives noth- 
ing until he has received the patronage of 
the customer. No other system of adver- 
tizing can do this for a merchant. What 
a merchant pays for general advertizing 
is so much bread thrown upon the waters. 
Whether it returns cake or dough is be- 
yond his power and control. No method 
has yet been devised to tell how much 
trade will result front a thousand dollars 
spent in newspaper, circular, billboard; or 
theater program advertizing; but there is 
no question about the return from a 
thousand dollars spent for goods given 
as a bonus for patronage actually con- 
ferred.” 


N DIRECT conflict with the above 
testimony was that of Nicholas 
Ehrlich, of Brooklyn, New York: 


“We are opposed to coupons, inserts, 
free gifts, free presents—the ‘something- 
for-nothing’ idea. They are only shields 
to cover unfair competition. They are 
used as a mask on the face of unscrupu- 
lous business men to cover the defects of 
their business transactions. They are not 
able to sell an article on its face value. 
Speaking generally, the coupon business 
is a fraud and deception on the consum- 
ers by the unfair business man. The 
average coupon is supposed to be worth 
four per cent.—four cents on the dollar. 
When the consumer redeems it he receives 
only two cents on the dollar. About fifty 
per cent. of the coupons go astray and 
are never redeemed, which makes for the 
average consumer only one cent on the 


dollar. One firm of trading-stamp manu- 
facturers has accumulated several million 
dollars in a few years from trading- 
stamps, the benefit of which is supposed 
to be the consumers’. 

“The average consumer is not competent 
to purchase articles for his needs. He 
has to consult the salesman. The sales- 
man, trying to make up the expense of 
the coupon, gives an inferior quality to 
the innocent, inexperienced buyer, while 
he cannot do that with a competent buyer. 
The business man considers the coupon 
an expense, just as light, heat, etc. He 
divides his customers into two classes: 
one class of able, experienced buyers, 
who give only a small profit to the seller, 
and another class who know nothing of 
quality, value or price, and have to de- 
pend on the fairness of the man behind 
the counter, and this coupon expense is 
charged up to the latter class.” 


a premium coupon with their 

goods, or to offer premiums for 
the return of so many wrappers or 
trade-marks cut from wrappers, was 
in use long before the trading-stamp 
was invented. Soap manufacturers 
were among the first to adopt this 
method of pushing the sale of their 
product. At first the premiums were 
chromos and novelties of little intrinsic 
value. Competition, however, brought 
about a change in the character of the 
articles offered, and to-day many valu- 
able premiums are offered, things of 
established merit. 

Last year the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Association redeemed over forty 
millions of the tissue paper wrappers 
from “Sunkist” oranges and lemons. 
The Quaker Oats Company, through 
extensive advertizing, have disposed of 
car loads of aluminum steam cookers, 
in exchange for a given number of 
trade-marks cut from packages of their 
goods and one dollar extra. The adver- 
tizing pages of most magazines and 
newspapers contain many such offers. 
The criticism is sometimes made that 
the amount of money required in addi- 
tion to the coupons or trade-marks is 
frequently equal to the cost of the ar- 
ticle at wholesale. Where this is true, 
the money required is usually consider- 
ably less than the retail price of the 
article. The manufacturer offering the 
premiums buys in such large quantities 
that he secures them at a very low 
price. 


T= plan of manufacturers to pack 


HE present flank movement 

against profit-sharing coupons 

which is being conducted by the 
National Retail Dry-Goods Association, 
ably supported by the newspapers, 
seems to be aimed at the manufacturers’ 
coupons rather than against the trad- 
ing-stamp. F. Colburn Pinkham, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, said: 


“We are not fighting the trading-stamp. 
We don’t want to if we can help it. The 








MEANS OF FIGHTING COUPON SYSTEMS 


reason why we do not oppose the trading- 
stamp as we do the coupon is that the 
trading-stamp is a matter between the 
merchant and his customer. 


He buys the | 


stamp himself, and hands them out to | 


his patrons. 
they know what they are getting. 
all right out in the open. Personally, I 
don’t believe in it. The great majority 
of our members don’t believe in it. Es- 
timating offhand, I should say between 
eighty-five and ninety per cent. of the 
retail merchants of the country don't be- 
lieve in it and don’t use it. We are con- 
tent to let the trading-stamp alone. It 
isn’t actually dishonest, and in the course 


He knows what he is doing; | 
It is | 


of time I believe people will be educated | 


away from it. 


don’t use it any more. 


The best department stores 
It’s only the | 


cheaper ones, whose patrons are not yet | 


educated up to the realization that you 
can’t get something for nothing, who 
cling to this artificial trade stimulus. 
“But the so-called profit-sharing coupon 
is a different proposition. 
into packages of merchandize by 
manufacturer, sometimes even 
the knowledge of the retailer through 
whose hands pass the wares. 
thing that is done secretly. The manu- 
facturer naturally has to pay the coupon 


the 


It is slipped | 
without | 


It is some- | 


company for its services, and that price | 


has to be added to the list value of his 
wares.” 


P TO this time, none of the at- 
| | tempts which have been made to 
regulate the coupon and trading- 
stamp business by law have been suc- 
cessful. None of the laws which have 
been enacted in several states have 


withstood the test of constitutionality. 
The law passed in the State of Wash- 


ington, levying an annual license tax | 
of $6,000 on merchants who use cou- | 


pons or trading-stamps, was declared | 


unconstitutional by the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals on the Pacific Coast 
and upheld as constitutional by the Su- 


preme Court of the State of Washing- | 
The State of Washington has | 


ton. 
therefore appealed from the ruling of 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
to the 
D. C., which will hear the arguments 
in the case this month. 

The National Retail Dry-Goods As- 
sociation through its officers is ap- 


Supreme Court at Washington, | 





pealing to its members for funds with | 


which to conduct the battle. The 
proposition is to start off with a budget 
of at least $12,500 a year. That this 
campaign is not to be a flash-in-the- 


pan scheme, but a deliberate intention | 


to camp on the job and fight it out by 
creating public sentiment, is indicated 
by the plan to pursue the following five- 
sided contest against coupons and cou- 
pon companies: 


First—An effort will be made to unite 
all retail associations in opposition to the 
scheme, including local and national or- 
ganizations of grocers, hardware men, 
druggists, clothing dealers, confectioners, 
tobaccc and dry-goods retailers. 
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Summer Strength and 
Satisfaction 





come from the gradual release of the body from the 
heavy Winter foods that fog the brain and clog the 
liver. This happy release comes through fresh fruits, 
green vegetables and well-cooked cereals. Nothing 
in the whole wide range of Nature’s bounty is so 
deliciously wholesome and strengthening as 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


with Strawberries 


In this dish you have all the body-building elements 
in the whole wheat grain steam-cooked, shredded 
and baked, combined with the most luscious product 
of the American garden—a combination that gives a 
mental buoyancy and muscular vim that make you 
fit for the day’s work. A toothsome treat beyond 
compare. 


93 2 


It is the shredding process that put the “‘eat’’ in 


whole wheat. 


For breakfast heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to restore 
crispness and serve with milk or cream. Deliciously nourishing 
and wholesome for any meal in combination with berries or 
fresh fruits of all kinds. Prepare the berries as for ordinary 
serving and pour them over the Biscuit, adding milk or cream 
and sugar. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Copyright U.S..A.1915 
by The B.V.D. Company. 


“You Rascal, It’s B. V.D. 
That Keeps You Cool!’’ 


“Vouve been strutting around the house, bragging: 
How Cool I Am’—zow I know the reason— 
caught with the goods. You can’t get ahead of your 


Dad, though—ha! ha! /’m wearing B.V.D., too. 
“‘Mother got mine for me the other day at Brown’s. You bet she knows 
how to buy. Always gets what she asks for, and Boy, I haven’t felt so coo/ 
and comfortable in all my life. Doesn’t bind or chafe—launders as white 
and soft as a handkerchief.’’ 
Onevery B. V.D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE } 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and 
Foreign Countries 











Firmly insist upon seeing the 
B.V. D. Red Woven Label, and 
firmlyrefuse to take any Athletic 
Underwear without it. Then 
you'll get properly cut, correctly 
made, long-service underwear. 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat.U.S.A.4-30-07) $1.00, 
$1,50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. B.V.D. 


Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. Fie DCompany 




















M AKE MONE PICKING UP MAGAZINE ORDERS 

IN YOUR SPARE TIME : : 
In every community there are many magazine readers. You could 
just as well get their orders and have the profit on them. We pay 
generously for new or renewal subscriptions to all magazines and 
particularly on’ CuRRENT OPINION orders. 


3 Write for our new bonus offer; the most. 
generous ever made by a standard magazine 


CURRENT OPINION, 134 West 29th Street, New York City 

















Second—An effort will be made to se- 
cure the passage of stringent bills in every 
State in the Union legislating against 
coupon or premium giving by manufac- 
turers. These bills will be fashioned after 
the one introduced in Pennsylvania. 

Third—An effort will be made to arouse 
sentiment against the system among all 
‘associations of manufacturers and cham- 
bers of commerce. 

Fourth—Use all possible publicity to 
eliminate the use of coupons by creating 
public opposition and by arousing hos- 
tility among retailers. In this connection 
it is proposed to have the field secretary 
address meetings of chambers of com- 
merce and retail associations, and secure 
adoption of agreements recommending 
that every proper effort be made to dis- 
courage the use of articles containing, or 
advertized to contain, coupons. 

Fifth—The association intends to estab- 
lish an information bureau to educate all 
retailers as to the expenses, profits and 
methods of coupon companies. 


The bill which is to be urged in 
every State declares that dealing in 
coupons is “illegal and contrary to pub- 
lic policy,” and provides that, at the 
suit of the Attorney General, such 
dealing shall be enjoined. The bill 
does not, however, prescribe any pen- 
alty. The legal counsel for the asso- 
ciation says: ‘There is no fine or im- 
prisonment prescribed. It is simply a 
prohibited business, prohibited under 
the police power of the State as being 
detrimental to the morals of the peo- 
ple. By virtue of its not being a penal 
statute, it will be possible more easily 
to obtain favorable action of the courts, 
for the proof will be easier to obtain, 
since the concern can be obliged to 
show its books for the purpose of dis- 
covery, which could not be required of 
them were it a penal statute.” 


HE writer interviewed a large 
Chicago manufacturer who has 
for a number of years inclosed 


a premium coupon in each package of 
his goods. He says: 


“While I am and always have been of 
the opinion that premium schemes are 
not in accord with the best economic 
principles, I use them in my business be- 
cause I have found them one of the best 
forms of advertizing. Most of the pro- 
paganda against them has been simply 
ludicrous. The arguments against pre- 
mium or profit-sharing coupons have been 
simply the same arguments which have, 
under one guise or another, been di- 
rected against advertizing of standard, 
trade- marked merchandize. The mer- 
chant doesn’t want the consumer to be 
influenced by the manufacturer. He 
wants to control the situation—but he 
can’t. There is nothing secret or under- 
handed about the coupon system. Manu- 
facturers who use them spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in advertizing so 
that the public will know about the cou- 





pons and make use of them. That’s what 
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we want them to do. The department 
stores are taking a leading part in this 
fight against the coupon system, just as 
they took a leading part against price 
maintenance, and just as they have fought 
every attempt on the part of manufac- 
turers to establish and maintain the de- 
mand for branded merchandize.” 


The New York Times says: “Hitherto 
legislation of this kind has failed to get 
the support of the courts before which 
it has been brought, and it is regarded 
by many lawyers as exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether any legislation can be de- 
vised with this end in view that will 
not be held to be unconstitutional.” 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
and The Hamilton Corporation, both of 
New York City, are using large space 
in the newspapers to present the ad- 
vantages of the coupon system to the 
public, if not to influence the attitude 
of the newspapers themselves. “It will 
have no effect on our business,” said 
W. T. Posey, president of the United 
Profit-Sharing Corporation. “Out of 
thirty-six thousand dealers who handle 
merchandize bearing premium slips we 
have received protests from not more 
than ten or twelve.” 


A letter to get business ought to look the 
prospect squarely in the eye and land your 
proposition right where he lives. It should 
express his innermost desires, getting under 
his conventional veneer and touching the 
tenderest spot of his self-interest. In short, 
it ought to attract his attention and arouse 
his interest precisely as the dinner-bell does 
when he is hungry but does not know it 
until the bell suggests it. 


“FRIEND COMPETITOR” 


( aa is the life of 
trade—perhaps. But it increases 
the cost of everything we buy. 

Within certain limits, competition holds 
down the price of the things we eat, 
the things we wear, and the shelter 
over our heads; but, from an economic 
standpoint, competition through dupli- 
cation of service increases the cost of 
everything. 

In Chicago there are about six thou- 
sand grocers, and three thousand could 
adequately supply every demand. In 
other words, the consumers in Chicago 
are paying rent and other fixed over- 
head expenses which aggregate one 
hundred per cent. waste. 

What is true of the grocery business 
is true of almost every other line in 
Chicago; and this same condition pre- 
vails in practically every city, town and 
hamlet in the United States. What are 
we going to do about it? 

This is a free country, and any man 
who wants to go into business and has 
the money to make a start has the 
privilege. On the other hand, the gov- 
ernment has laid down certain limits in 
trust legislation beyond which business 
cannot go in any cooperative plans it 
may undertake. It is up to the busi- 
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FREE to Aatenabile Owners 


“The little red bulldog” on the radiators of cars owned by mem- 
bers of the M. S. A. is highly respected by auto thieves. Inside 
of one hour after the theft of such car is reported to us, thou- 
sands of notification cards offering $50 reward for the arrest of 
the thief are actually in the mails. No thief has ever succeeded 
in breaking through the far-flung line of M. S. A. surveillance. 
This is just one of the many helpful activities of the 


MOTORISTS 


Security Alliance | 


This Big National Organization looks after the motor owner’s interests 
in a multitude of ways—keeps you out of legal difficulties—frees you from 
the extortion of supplymen, garages and hotels—aids you in all emer- 


| Some of the Benefits 


Emergency Certificate of Identifi- 
cation for Credit. 
Best Legal Service Obtainable. 








Big Saving in Supplies. 
Protection Plates for Your Car. 7 
Official Routes and Touring f 


Best Medical Attendance. Suggestions. 
25% Saving on Insurance Covering Prevention of Extortion. Cy r 4 

Automobile Risks. Jo" 7 
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Coupon Brings Book OS 

Send for the official M.S. A. Book free to auto SN 7 é oe R . “ 
owners. Learn what big things the M. S. A. is 7 7 Pig ety 


doing for its members. 
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This country recognizes 
three grades of truth 


—the truth 
—the whole truth 
—nothing but the truth 


“*The Truth”’ by itself may 
be false because of what it 
leaves unsaid, or because 
while technically correct it 
is designed to mislead. 


**The whole truth’’ may be 
ineffective because it leaves 
one asking —‘‘Well, what are 
you going to do about it?’’ 


‘Nothing. bat the truth’’ 
involves a grasp and expres- 
sion of right fundamentals, 
rounded knowledge, fair play 
—an irresistible appeal. 


In Chicago from June 20th 
to 24th there will be a con- 
ventionof The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 
The standard under which 
this convention assembles is 


“Nothing but the 


Truth in Advertising” 


This is not a sentimental 
standard. It isa commercial 
standard maintained by the 
contact of idealists, enthusi- 
asts, and hard heads. 


It is the only standard un- 
der which the annual expen- 
diture of $600,000, 000 for ad» 
vertising can be made to pay. 
It is the standard under which 
2,000 people met last June 
in Toronto and, before that, 
in Baltimore, Dallas, Boston. 


It is the standard under 
which every reader of news- 
papers, magazines, outdoor 
signs, booklets, novelties— 
the printed or painted adver- 
tising message—has come to 
believe what he reads. 


You are Invited to Attend 


No adult in this country but uses or is affected by advertising. 
The convention in Chicago will give you ideas for application to 
your own business and your own life. You will come in contact 
with the discoverers and pioneers in the development of the 
economic force of advertising—a force which will grow with your 
support as you will grow by contact with it and its workers. 


For special information address CONVENTION 
COMMITTEE, Advertising Association of Chicago, 
Advertising Building, 123 Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 
Eleventh Annual Convention 
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ness man, therefore, to find a practical 
method of preventing unnecessary losses 
and wastes which will be fair to society, 
his customers and himself. Coopera- 
tion between competitors is one answer, 
and Wheeler Sammons, in an article in 
System for April, explains how mer- 
chants in various places have developed 
and worked out plans for cooperation— 
in advertizing—in buying—in deliver- 
ing—in credits—in reducing returns. 
Mr. Sammons has not attempted to 
evolve a theory, but he explains actual 
plans which have been tried and found 
successful. 





Perhaps Washington Irving wasn’t far 
wrong when he called our government a 
logocracy, a government of words. Most 
Americans can talk more and button up less 
than any people under the sun. A great 
many of us can talk about things, we can 
start things, but we never button anything 
up. This is likewise the trouble with com- 
mercial organizations and communities. They 
discuss and discuss, and any number of com- 
mendable agitations are started, but nothing 
is buttoned up. 


THE GREAT SALESMAN OF 1492 


N the year 1439 Christopher Colum- 
| bus began his career as a sales- 

man, selling the output of his 
father’s wool-weaving shop in Genoa. 
Later he entered into partnership with 
his brother and opened a little shop in 
Lisbon as a chart and map maker. It 
was while selling charts and maps that 
he conceived a big idea, the sale of 
which was to put his name into history. 
Like most men with an idea that is 
really worth while, he did not try to 
develop it in a small way, but made a 
presentation to his best prospect—the 
king of Portugal. 

Modern masters of salesmanship tell 
us that there are three steps in a sale 
—the approach, the presentation, and 
the appeal. It is evident that Chris- 
topher made use of scientific salesman- 
ship four hundred years before the 
principles were “discovered.” He made 
use of his wife’s relatives to secure the 
approach—his introduction at court. 
History tells us that his presentation 
was good and that he offered fact after 
fact which the king could not dispute. 
Then he made the appeal that the 
natives of these distant lands might be 
converted to the Christian faith. Just 
as the prospective customer was about 
to put his name on the dotted line, he 
decided that he was not in the market 
and the sale was off. 

Christopher was disappointed at the 
turn-down, but with a salesman’s per- 
sistency he went after other prospective 





customers—the king and queen of 


Spain. Again he made the approach 
and presentation, and we are told that 
his appeal made such an impression 
that he got on the royal pension list to 
prevent his offering his goods else- 
where. Business was bad at the time 
and it was six years before the cus- 























tomers were in a position to make the 
investment. In the mean time Chris- 
topher got impatient and started off 
with the idea of offering his proposi- 


tion to others, but he was recalled and | 


the sale was made. That is the reason 
we are all here to-day. 

Most of us have had the ideas and 
ambitions, but our trouble has been 
that we lacked the quality of sticking 
to it. After getting a turn-down once 
or twice, we contracted cold feet and 
came to the conclusion that we lacked 
sales ability or that our goods were 
unsalable, or for some other reason or 
no reason we quit. 

Work is not a blessing—it’s a necessity 
placed upon us by nature. Everyone who 
shirks it adds just that much to the other 
fellow. The trouble with our present sys- 
tem is that too many are shirking the burden. 


GETTING STARTED 


T WAS Burke who said, “If you 
| want to go anywhere you have to 

start from where you are.” 

How many of us seem to overlook 
this little truism. We suddenly be- 
come possessed with an idea that we 
ought to get to a certain place, that 
we ought to accomplish this or that, 
but we forget the preparation’ or 
process of getting there. Position 
seems to mean a lot from a certain 
point of view, but if we would fill any 


place acceptably we need to take the | 


preparatory steps, to start from where 
we are. 

Too many of us get the idea that 
success or achievement may be gained 
by a single spurt. We overlook the in- 
termediary space between where we 
are and where we want to get. We 
make the attempt, and when we fail 
our discouragement overwhelms us. 
On the other hand, we should not neg- 
lect to move forward because we are 
too timid to try new. ground. Starting 
from where we are, we can save much 
disappointment and many stumbles by 
making a careful study of all the con- 
ditions and making up our mind that 
we will pay the price of persistence, 
faith and patience. 

The man who places confidence in no one 
may avoid some disappointments, but he will 


live a lonely and suspicious existence. The 
basis of all business is confidence. 


“NO MAN IS GREAT” 
O man is great. There are no 
N great men and there are few 
fools. Opportunity is the thing 

that counts,” says George J. Whelan, 
who put the United Cigar Stores on 
the map as well as several other very 
successful business enterprises. Mr. 
Whelan may be indebted to opportunity, 
altho it was the use he made of it 
rather than the opportunity itself which 
has enabled him to retire from active 
business at the age of fifty with a 
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larger bank balance than he will prob- 
ably need for the rest of his life. 

Twelve years ago his capital con- 
sisted of but two things—an idea and 
an opportunity, and with these he bor- 
rowed a limited amount of money. 
With this money he demonstrated the 
feasibility of the idea, and laid the 
proposition before James B. Duke, then 
president of the American Tobacco 
Company. It is said that it took Mr. 
Whelan some time to convince Mr. 
Duke that the plan was right. It did 
not take him very long, however, after 
receiving Mr. Duke’s approval, to show 
the latter that he knew how to make 
the plan work; but that is not part of 
this story. 

If we reduce Mr. Whelan’s enter- 
prize to its smallest denominators, it 











appears something like this: An idea, 
plus the ability to sell it, equals an op- 
portunity; and opportunity plus the abil- 
ity to make the best use of it equals 
millions. This analysis seems such a 
simple matter of multiplication, it is a 
wonder that more of us have not made 
use of it. Perhaps there is another 
factor which we have overlooked; if 
there is, no one has discovered what it 
is, or if they have discovered it, they 
haven’t been able to express it as a 
tangible formula. 

Mr. Whelan says: “When a man 
first comes to New York to seek suc- 
cess, he is usually underrated. When 
he has attained success, he ‘is usually 
overrated and people do their best to 
spoil him. The fact of the matter is 
he is better than people thought he was 
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“Standard” Built <i -in Baths 
(‘‘Conred’’pattern shown 
above) are superior to 
baths on feet, yet their 
cost is so reasonable when 
you consider their advan- 
tages, that you can afford 
a’Standard” Built-in Bath. 


Each is made complete in one 
piece, enameled inside and out, 
combining the beauty of china 
with the strength of iron. 


They are made for building 
into either corner, in a recess 
or wall at back only, and are 
five inches lower than the 
ordinary type of bath on feet. 


Look for the “Standard” Green 
and Gold Guarantee Label. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about 
“Standard” Built-in Baths or see all 
patterns in the “Standard” Showrooms. 
Our books “Standard” ‘Built-in Baths” 
and “*Modern Bathrooms’ sent free 
upon request to persons interested. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 24 Pittsburgh 
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San Antonio, Tex....212-216 Losoya St. 
Fort Worth, ‘Tex. Front and JonesSts. 
San Francisco (Office) ....Rialto Bldg. 
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We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 
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in the first place, and not so good as 
they think he is in the end. It is so 
difficult to tell just what success is that 
it is hard to lay down any fixed prin- 
ciples by which it may be attained. 
The way to achieve it, I suppose, is to 
do all that goes to make it hard. 
“Large success is built up by the men 
in an organization, altho the credit is 
usually showered upon one man. The 
success of the United Cigar Stores 
Company has been due to the loyalty 
of my associates, and I compute this 
item as the greatest asset we possess. 
My associates have been my friends 
through thick and thin, and no funda- 
mental of business is more vital, in 
my opinion, than the relationship be- 
tween the coworkers in a business. If 
this is not commonly true in business, 
it is true in my affairs. It is one of the 
brutalities of business that, as it grows, 
those who strain for its success must 
drift apart. That is why a corporation 
is better than a partnership, because of 
the new blood that is always being in- 
fused into it. A partnership depends 
on its own family for success; a cor- 
poration relies on the whole world.” 


“There is a mighty comfortable feeling that 
takes hold of us when we know that we are 
keeping our work up to the top notch; when, 
because of our careful planning and the fact 
that things are being done on time, everything 
goes ‘dead right,’”” says M. D. Cooper in Coal 
Age. “‘Leave it to time,’ said the ancients. 
Our sorrows and our ills and our injuries were 
left for time to heal. But to-day we are be- 
ginning to realize that we must not put off 
things for the future, waiting for accidents to 
happen and then applying the cure. To-day we 
must use our brains and our energy to prevent 
accidents and reduce to a minimum those things 
that must unavoidably be left to time.” 


HELPING THE SMALL 
CREDITOR 
tea failure of a large wholesale 


or retail concern often spells dis- 

aster to a number of small manu- 
facturers, even though the assets of the 
bankrupt show that all creditors will 
eventually realize a large proportion of 
their claims. Following the ordinary 
course of events, when a large concern 
fails, a reasonably accurate inventory 
is compiled within a short time. But 
there are always long delays attend- 
ant upon court proceedings, arranging 
plans for reorganization, et cetera; and 
in the meantime, many of the smaller 
creditors are placed in a very awkward 
financial position through no fault of 
their own. Within a few months a first 
dividend will be declared, and others 
will be paid from time to time covering 
an indefinite period until the final set- 
tlement. The small creditor may be 
so sorely pressed for ready funds that 
he may, and frequently does, accept an 
offer from some “shark” who makes it 
a business to buy up good claims at a 
very small percentage on the dollar, 
later cashing them at as large a profit 
as possible. 














DUTCH 
BULBS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 


From rocus, give, for a small out- 
Now lay of time and money, an 

Until abundance of flowers in the 
July Ist house from December until 
—Not Easter,and inthegarden,from 
Later earliest spring until the mid- 


dle of May. Bulbs are 

grown almost exclusively 

in Holland, in enormous 

gente, and sold at very low prices. Usually 
ey cost double before reaching you. « 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
yous pee a penperinn. get a superior quality of Bulbs not 
usual ly to be ained at any Price in this country, and 
have ° much larger list of varieties to select from. 

are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are higped to our customers ately upon their 
arrival in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
have your order not later than July Ist, as 
we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid 
for until after delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. 

erences required from new a. ) For prices 





on smaller quantities see our _lepest pat ice list, the most 
com e catalogue of Bul published, may be had 
for the asking. 
A FEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths + + $290 $1400 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - 0 325 
Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus 75 350 
Double Daffodils a 875 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 3 00 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur - - 30 10 00 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 200 
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use at tropical Panama by U.S. Govt. Let 
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White Frost 


SANITARY 
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and out; handy REVOLVING sHetves, Cork-cushioned 
doors and covers--noiseless and airtight, porcelain 
drinking water reservoir and cooling coll, new fea- 
tures, Nickel trimmings. Move-easy casters. 
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and lowest factory prices. 
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A large New York importer has de- 
vised a plan which, while it is more 


altruistic than commercial, will bring 
quick relief to the small creditors. His 
plan is to form a large association of 
commercial and financial interests, 
which will make careful investigation 
into each failure, ascertain the true 
condition of affairs, and then loan the 
small creditors the amount they will 
be entitled to at a low rate of interest. 
In other words, the association will an- 
ticipate the payments by the receivers, 
wherever practical, right up to the final 
settlement. 

The plan would work out something 
like this: Suppose a small manufac- 
turer was caught in an embarrassment 
like that of the Siegel or Greenhut 
stores for $400, with the chances of a 
final settlement of seventy-five cents on 
the dollar. Under this plan the manu- 
facturer might receive $100 at once 
from the association. Let it be said 
that he received $220 altogether before 
the final settlement was made, the whole 
amount due him being seventy-five per 
cent. of $400 or $300. Then as a final 
settlement he would receive $300 minus 
the advance of $220 and minus the in- 
terest for the time it was used at six 
per cent. per annum. 

When I want to discover something, I be- 
gin by reading up everything that has been 
done along that line in the past. I see what 
has been accomplished at great labor and 
expense in the past. I gather the data of 
many thousands of experiments as a starting 


oint, and then I make thousands more.— 
homas A. Edison. 


A PHILOSOPHER AT 
FORTY-TWO 

EVERAL months ago, in this de- 
S partment, was printed an article 

entitled “Enjoying the Game; or, 
the Man Who Does Not Retire.” The 
writer undertook to explain why busi- 
ness men, after they had achieved rea- 
sonable success, still continued to take 
an active part in the game. A number 
of very interesting letters were received 
from some of our readers taking excep- 
tions to the views expressed. Within 
a few days, two very successful New 
York business men have retired in the 
prime of their mental and physical 
vigor. 

“Twenty years ago a young fellow 
emigrated from Delaware and secured 
a job as errand boy in New York,” says 
the N. Y. Sun. “He worked like a 
Trojan, studied as well, broadened his 
capacity, rose steadily, became the head 
of a great corporation at thirty-four, 
of a greater one at thirty-nine, retired 
rich, healthy and a philosopher, at 
forty-two. He has made all the money 


he wants, and is going to enjoy him- 
self henceforth. 

“It must pain the mouthers about 
‘greed’ and ‘monopoly’ to notice, as they 
must do in this case, that only a score 











RETIRING FROM THE BUSINESS GAME 








*‘Dust is more dangerous than wild beasts. 
Don’t stir it up.’ 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The ARCO WAND removes by suction 


complete cleaning. 


ment, side-room or closet. 


ny a day to run it. 


churches, schools, stores, hotels, 


Write to 
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Don’t stir up dust dangers! 


A health authority made tests “in a number of good middle class 
homes, which tests yielded an average of 12 microscopic monsters 
during 5 minutes exposure of sensitized plate, but after sweeping the 
room the number on the plate increased to 222.” , 


but draws it from the depths of carpets, rugs, portieres, mattresses, 
pillows, clothing, furs, upholstery, from cracks, crevices, drawers, 
mouldings, picture backs, ceilings, walls, etc. —it does instant, 
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ing the dirt into big, sealed dust bucket of machine, which sits in base- 


An unfailing, built-in Cleaner, at $150 


Noiseless—nothing to get out of order; extremely simple. 
a@ pen: Old or new buildings outfitted in a jiffy. 

ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, 

hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 

theaters, barns, garages, etc., for ‘the past three years under most severe 

tests. Every machine is backed by our reputation and full guarantee. 

Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 
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ARCO — sanitary cleaning protects 
the creeping baby. 


» “Dust 
contains decaying matter and 
organisms — more dangerous 
than wild beasts — therefore do 
not stir it up, to be breathed or 
come in contact with the skin, 
eyes, throat, etc.” 
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of years separated this errand boy from 
the millionaire. Brains, energy, hard 
work, have brought this man a quick 
reward; and he is wise enough to take 
it now. Not the success, but the good 
sense of this man is to be praised and 
wondered at. Work is a necessity and 
means, not a virtue or an end. When it 
ceases to be a necessity—as, alas! it 
doesn’t to most of us, slaves of the 
lamp and tuggers at the oar—the phi- 
losopher will ‘invite his soul.’ To 
be a philosopher at forty-two is an 
achievement compared with which the 
preliminary collection ot a fortune is 
small potatoes.” And the man—it re- 
ally doesn’t matter, but his name is A. 
H. Cosden, until recently president of 
the Riker-Hegeman Drug Company. 
The second is George J. Whelan, who 
has retired from the presidency of the 
United Cigar Stores Company. He ex- 











plained his retirement by saying, “I be- 
lieve that for the benefit of their busi- 
ness, men should retire early. If they 
are of any value to the business, they 
can still be called on; but after they 
have acquired a competency they should 
retire and give others a show. I shall 
always be interested in business mat- 
ters, but I shall work simply when I 
please.” 


Hugh Chalmers, who needs no introduction 
to business men, expresses in a clear and con- 
crete manner the kernel of American business 
enterprise. “Quantity production is the secret. 
It enables the large and progressive manu- 
facturer to cut the cost, lower the price to the 
consumer and pay better wages. The ‘little 
fry’ couldn’t stand it, and that caused legisla- 
tion, investigation, and ill feeling. American 
business enterprise is now on the up-grade and 
reaching for greater heights. It started with 
the completion of business legislation by Con- 
gress. The legislation is over and done; it 
didn’t touch the business of reasonable limits, 
and the swollen businesses of the country 
needed curbing anyway.” 








*"I waste every 
dollar's worth of time 
I put into pencil-marks 


in a note-book." 

Your stenographer could truthfully write 
that in her note-book every day you con- 
tinue to stick to the old, expensive, ineffi- 
cient way of writing your letters twice— 
once in shorthand and once on the type- 
writer. 

Let your stenographer earn her salary! 

Let her do what you pay her for doing— 
produce finished typewriting—let her do it 
all day! 

Let her write your letters once—on the 
typewriter! 

You talk about “overhead”! Well, here's 
one big item of operating expense you can 
cut out—and get some of that real efficiency 
you have always wanted. 

Reach for your telephone and call up the Dicta- 
phone. Arrange for a demonstration in your own 


office on. your own work. If you don’t find that 
name in the book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Suite 1606, WoolworthBldg. 
New York 


Stores in the principal cities 





—dealers everywhere 


“How One Man Saved Money”’—a 
book we should like to send you 


WN his Adhericement was dictated to the Dictaphane gam 














You need modern Expanding Document Filing Envelopes. 
Get the BANDLESS ENVELOPE. No Rubbers, Strings, 
Tapes, Cords, Hooks or Knots. Pin this to your letterhead 
and mail now. Samples ithout cost. 
SMEAD MFG. CO., 








AuTomMaTic 
Filing Devices 


For Better Filing Service 


Note the expansion—it spreads front 
and back automatically—counts for 
20 per cent. additional filing space — 
Saves time in filing and finding. 
Guaranteed the best ofany file mace, 
and shipped anywhere on 80 Days’ 
ree Trial. If interested in modern 
filing equipment of any kind, includ- 
ing Desks, write for catalog and 
Factory to User Proposition. 
THE AUTOMATIC 
FILE & INDEX CO. 
43-57 N, Pearl St. Green Bay, Wis 
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A Real Pessimist. 


Among pessimists of the first rank Harper’s 
can claim to have made a find: 

Timothy McNulty was boss of a section of 
a Southern railway which included several 
tunnels. Timothy had as his guest Barney 
Mahoney, a new arrival from old Ireland, 
and together they were making an inspection 
of thé road one morning. As they neared one 
of tke tunnels they were greeted with the 
piercing whistle of the limited, and stepped 
aside until it had passed. Barney stood in 
open-mouthed wonder as the fast train neared, 
passed, and entered the tunnel at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour. 

“Ain’t that foine!” said Timothy, as the 
last car finally disappeared. “Talk about 
yer wunderful invintions! Where’ll yer find 
anythin’ ter bate that ?” 

Barney was awestruck, and it was some 
moments before he could adequately express 
his thoughts. 

“Yis, Timothy, ’tis foine,” said he, finally, 
“but I was jist thinkin’ what a turrible thing 
*twould be if it should miss th’ hole!” 


The Test of War. 


Unexpected instances of the recrudescence 
of war as the only way to decide things for 
good crop out occasionally. Here is one 
from Harper's: 

Mrs. Carnes had a new maid, and while she 
went on a day’s motor trip she ventured to 
leave the children in charge of the girl. 

“Well, Annie,” asked the mistress, on her 
return, “how did the children behave during 
my absence? Nicely, I hope.” 

“Nicely, indade, mum,” replied the girl; 
“but at the end they fought terribly, mum.” 

“Fought,” exclaimed Mrs. Carnes. “Why, 
Annie, why did they fight?” 

“To decide, mum,” said Annie, “which was 
behavin’ th’ best.” 


Encountering the Boston Child. 


Little Wendell Holmes Emerson of Boston, 
recounts the National Monthly, was resting 
sedately with his book in the park shortly 
after a: picnic dinner. He had eaten too 
much. He knew perfectly well that he had 
eaten too much and he was surprised and 
shocked at himself. He hoped fervently that 
no one would notice his condition. 

Just then a kindly old lady appeared and 
sat down beside him. “Ah,” thought Wendell, 
a have sadly injured her esthetic sensibili- 
ties.’ P 
By this time the kind old lady was firmly 
settled. “My little boy,” said she, “are you 
over eight ?” 

It was wonderful to see how the young 
Mr. Emerson recovered his dignity. That a 
woman with such outlandish grammar should 
dare to criticize him, was unbelievable. “No, 
madam,” said he, proudly. “I have over- 
eaten !” 


Archaeological Evidence. 


“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Smith, “my husband 
is an enthusiastic archeologist. And I never 
knew it until yesterday. I found in his desk 
some queer-looking tickets with the inscription, 
‘Mudhorse, 8 to 1.2. And when I asked him 
what they were, hé explained to me that they 
were relics of a lost race. Isn’t it interest- 
ing?” 

An Insinuation. 


A society-note in the Baltimore American 
reads: 

“They tell me, Mrs. Comeup, your daugh- 
ter went through that reception in her honor 
without any faux pas.” 

“No such thing! She had as much of it 
as anybody that was there.” 


As Good as His Word. 


“One dollar, please,” said the dentist, locat- 
ed by the Boston Transcript. 

“A dollar! But your sign reads: 
extraction of teeth free.’” 


‘Painless 
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NOW IS THE TIME! 
6% FARM MORTGAGES 


The rich Northwest agricultural land 
securing our mortgages is worth more 
now than ever before. Most other in- 
vestments have been lowered in value 
by the war. Our 6 percent. Farm Mort- 
gages are safe and sure at all times. 
Our customers have never had a loss on 
our securities during our 31 years in 
business. Write today for Booklet **K,” 
Also list of offerings, 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Established 1883 
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does not apply in your case. I do my painless | 
extracting free exactly as I claim. When it | 
hurts, I charge for it. One dollar, please.” 


Blessings at the Front. 


A very poignant story reaches Mr. Punch 
of London indirectly from the trenches. A 
gallant Tommy, having received from 
land an anonymous gift of socks, entered them | 
at once, for he was about to undertake a/| 
heavy march. He was soon a prey to the 
most excruciating agony in the big toe, and 
when, a mere cripple, he drew off his foot- 
gear at the end of a terrible day, he dis- 
covered inside the toe of the sock what had 
once been a piece of stiff writing-paper, now 
reduced to pulp; and on it appeared in bold 
feminine hand the almost illegible benedic- 
tion :—“God bless the wearer of this pair of 


socks!” 
Work For Father. 


Tne Yale freshman year was proving very 
expensive to father, recites the Evening Post | 
Saturday Magazine, New York, so father de- 
cided to have a ;heart-to-heart” talk with 
Johnny, home for the week end 

“Now, son,” said he gravely, ’ but affection- | 
ately, “your mother and I are spending just | 
as little as we possibly can. I get up in the 
morning at half-past six and I work until 
after five. But, son, the money just won’t 
go round at the rate that your expenses are 
running. Now, I ask you, as one man to 
another, what do you think we had better do?” 

For a moment Johnny’s head was buried 
in thought—and then he replied: 

“Well, father, I don’t see any way out but 
for you to work nights.” 


A Fallen Hero. 


“When I first put this weap rg on 
I said as I looked in the glass, 
‘It’s one to a million 
That any civilian 
My figure and form will surpass.’ 
Perhaps the worthy middle-aged citizen 
who had just received a commission on the 
Governor’s staff and was about to attend the 
Governor’s inaugural ball did not know his 
Gilbert and Sullivan, intimates the New York 
Evening Post Saturday Magazine. But never 
mind. In the privacy of his chamber he 
donned his brand-new uniform, swathed his 
portly form with a sash, and buckled on his 
sword. Then, having duly admired the mar- 
tial figure reflected by his mirror, he strode 
forth and began to stalk majestically down- 
stairs. Midway of the flight, however, his 
sword got between his legs, he lost his bal- 
ance, and finished his descent in headlong, 
ignominious haste—to the accompaniment of 
much noise. His good wife came running to 
the scene and in a tremulous voice inquired: 
“Oh, Sammy, did you hurt yourself?” 
The discomfited hero, struggling to regain 
his feet and his dignity, roared: 
“Go away, woman! What do you 
of war?” 


Trying to Make Good. 


An old negro was asked by a_ colored 
brother what had killed the pet chameleon 
that he was in the act of burying. 

‘Well, suh,” responded the negro (Harper’s 
tells the story), “dat meelyon jest natcherly 
killed itself. I put it on a piece of pink goods, 
and it done turned pink. I den tried it on a 
piece of blue stuff, and he turned blue. Den 
I fotches a piece of green goods, and, befor’ 
de Lord, it done turn green. Den I laughed 
and says, ‘I’se got yer now, Mr. Meelyon,’ 
and I puts him on a piece of plaid goods—and 
if dat fool meelyon didn’t jest bust hisself 
trying to make good!’ 


Horrid Uncle Dick. 


A certain charming young thing of this 
town (identified as New York by The Times 
which repeats the story) has an uncle of 
whom she has always been, and still is, very 
fond ; but just at present she is convinced that 
he is as catty as any woman she’s ever known. 

She tells the story herself: 

“Listen, You know I have always had an 
excessive affection for Uncle Dick, and have 
without exception told him everything—abso- 
lutely everything. 

“Now, the fact that I have had so much 
trouble with—well, you know with whom— 
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Doing Business with a Business Concern 











The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine ora telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup- 
plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves — that 
is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza- 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, pro- 
viding for the United States the best : 
and most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











A HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


writes to the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund: 


“T heartily endorse your Scholarship 


I had no previous experience whatever. 


a student to work whenever he has spare time after school, 


during vacations. 


I know of no better proposition for self-supporting students, 
who may want to earn their way through college.” 


I earned $425 this last summer, altho 


One of the features of vour Plan is that it enables 


and on Saturdays. as well as 


and I recommend it to all 
(Signed) Frank Kvuexun. 


The Current Opinion Scholarship Fund has enabled hundreds of High-School students 


to go through college on their own resources. 
“The Open Door to a College Education.” 


Send AT ONCE for our free booklet, 


CURRENT OPINION 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND, Dept. F, 


The Fund is ready to help YOU. 


134-140 West 29th Street 
New York City 
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has never been a joke to me. Last year, 
when that affair with Tom was on, I wrote, 
of course, to Uncle Dick about it—Uncle was 
then in the West. Now, since he always liked 
Tom, he wrote me a beautiful letter, offering 
me all manner of felicitations and wishes for 
a bright and prosperous future.’ I treasured 
that letter from Uncle Dick. 

“Now, it isn’t necessary for me to refer 
to my disappointment in Tom—his behavior 
justified any action on my part. I know that 
people say I threw him over and all that sort 
of thing, but, honestly, there was only one 
thing to do, and of course I did it. 

“Well, I suppose it did seem a little start- 
ling to Uncle: Dick when, a. little over two 
months since the writing of his first letter, he 
received another from me, telling him of my 
engagement to Harry. But Uncle was terribly 
nice about it. He approved of my course in 
the matter, even tho he did prefer Tom to 
anybody else. And I couldn’t complain of the 
letter Uncle sent me in reply to the second. 
It was just as nice as his first, altho he did 
give a hint of surprise. 

“It was afterward that Uncle Dick showed 
himself most objectionable. Two weeks ago, 
when I found that, after all was said and 
done, it was really Clarence that I loved, I 
got a third letter from Uncle Dick—the brute ! 
After acknowledging the receipt of my an- 
nouncement he went on to say: 

**Perniit ine, my dear, to congratulate you 
on your appreach:: ‘iage to j 

“Then he inserted one of those star signs 
(what do you call ’em—asterisks?) and added 
in a footnote: ‘Here insert the sme of the 
happy man!’” 











A Glimpse 
of Fairyland 


There is nothing quite like the scenery of the Thou- Neutral Dress. 
sand Islands of the St. Lawrence—nowhere in the world One does not often hear of feminine pro- 
you will see just that translucent “blue” of the water test against the military note in prevalent 
or just that delightful maze of island-dotted river ae of = But the Baltimore Amer- 
ican offers this: 


scenery. on He , ‘ ; a 
The palatial steamers of the Canada Steamship isn't pine. a ease a ook: there 

Lines pass through this fairyland of Canada on their isnt a gle bright color about you. 
“No, I thought that now James is in the 


pee nosey jy A igh Raiee tes gn diplomatic service, I had better wear neutral 
Niagara Falls or Toronto, unti! you reach Chicoutimi tints. 








Fares from.) '292"4 | at the head of the glorious Saguenay River, Living on Hope. 
To Montreal and Booklet telling all about it, sent for 6c., to cover An examination was being held in little 
FOtURN ..... $18.55 cost of mailing. Emma’s school and the New York Times re- 
To Quebec and re- Thos. Henry, Passenger Traffic Manager, ports that one of the questions asked was: 
ae $25.90 PB ° os “Upon what do hibernating animals subsist 
To Saguenay River Canada Steamship Lines, Limited during the Winter?” f 
and return. $34.55 Emma thought for several minutes and 


II§ Victoria Square, Montreal, Que. then wrote: 
“On the hope of a coming Spring.” 
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A Good Standing Advertisement. 


A few weeks ago a lady residing in a small 
town asked her husband, Major , to call 

e easures in at the dairy when passing to order some 
new-laid eggs. After making a brief demur 

the major yielded. A little later he called 


f at the shop in question, quite a- small and 
oO an cean unimportant establishment in a back street. 
The subsequent proceedings are described by 
the New York American: 


Voyage | Two or three minutes passed; then as no 

one came to attend him, the major gave a 

| gentle knock on the counter. This had no 

You cannot go abroad for plea- effect, so a smart double rap was given, when 

c ; a curly-headed youngster put his head round 

sure this year—but you can enjoy | | the door and lisped out, “Father’s a-comin’.” 

a rae ; , | | By the time “father” arrived the major was 

the benefits of an ocean voyage || poiling with rage. 

2 Sar “What do you mean by keeping me here 
without the discomforts. ‘ae, 

am very sorry, sir,” replied the man, 


ioxos Ti LONG ISLAND’S “but, you see, it’s like this. You're the very 
4 & e first well-dressed gent with a tall hat I’ve had 
atthe . jin my shop, and as there were a lot of people 


vast ocean shoreline, with its passing by I thought what a good advertise- 
ment you was a-standing there.” 

















Many a pin prick has led to blood poisoning. hundreds of resorts beckons you. 
{any a nail scratch has brought on lock-jaw. ; 
ender -eteo-re-eerenngrteliraated Delightfully cool climate — surf How She Classified Him. 
you cleanse it first with Dioxogen. Every bouse- . ns : i , 
bold needs this powerful, pure, non-poisonous bathing and all outdoor sports. Mrs. Atkins, dissatisfied with the number 
germicide. Avoid the weck peroxides pre- of times one man came to see her cook, as 
served with ilid so- frequently offered. Send ten cents to the Gen'l the Ladies’ Home Journal discovers, spoke 
Ask for Dioxogen by name—at any drug store. Pass’r Agent, Long Island oe Aan. “un ane hg gy Ea 
The Oakland Chemical Co. R.R., Pennsylvania Station, man friends. Now whenever I come into the 
10 Astor Place New York N. Y., for beautifully illus- kitchen I find the same man here.” 
trated book covering Long “Bress yo’, ma’am,” smiled | Martha, “dat 
Island. niggah ain’t no fren’ ob mine.’ 


“No friend? Then who is he?” 
“He’s ma husban’.” 





























THE AFFAIR OF SUB-LIEU- 
TENANT BIMONT 
[Stories of personal heroism among the 


French in this war are discouraged by the 
authorities. There is to be but one hero 


A TALE OF FRENCH COURAGE 


or heroine, it seems—La Belle France. | 
This tale of Bimont, in Le Figaro, is an | 


exception. But even ihis exception is 
made amusing rather than heroic. The 
heroism appears to be, as it were, an in- 


cidental affair.] 
jutant Bimont, of the chasseurs 


a pied, was in garrison in a fron- 


tier city. He was very happy. 
Formerly he had campaigned in the 


Sahara and won his first gold lace at the | 


taking of Igli. 

Altho he was a soldier to the bottom 
of his soul, and altho he knew how to 
extract a conscientious joy from the in- 
struction of recruits, he had not ceased to 
regret past combats, the night watches 
behind the sand shelters, the bold esca- 
lades and all the passionate excitement 
of surprise attacks against the enemy. 

At thirty-four years he felt the same 


enthusiasm with which he had palpitated | 


at twenty-one. He was going to fight, 
and, to borrow his unaffected language, 
was going “to follow his trade.” 

For three months he followed his trade 
in the Argonne. His soldiers loved him. 
They had confidence in him because noth- 
ing made him afraid. If he asked for 
four men to make a dangerous recon- 
noisance, ten at once presented them- 
selves. 

One time he headed a party to dislodge 
some mitrailleuses, which were posted 
twelve hundred meters away. He cleared 
the space by leaps, as did his men. 


HEN the war broke out, the Ad- 





“They were aligned as on a maneuver | 


field,” said the adjutant. 
mand they leaped and then fell flat on 
the ground. They raised themselves to 
leap again. 
enormous jumps.” 

Of the rain of lead around him he has 
nothing to say. He is satisfied that his 
men were well aligned and made enor- 
mous leaps. To have courage is easy. To 
leap is difficult. 


He took no precaution to sink his iden- | 
On the con- | 


tity in that of his company. 
trary, one would have said that he wished 
to make himself a marked man for the 
fire of the enemy. 

He took off his coat before charging. 
It was new; he did not want to soil it. 
He charged in his tunic. 

Afterward he lost his coat, his képi, 
his leggings and even his military account 
book. He had only some rags on when 
they placed him by force on a stretcher. 
But at the moment of which I was speak- 
ing he was still very solicitous about his 
“personal effects.” 

Occasionally the captain frowned and 
declared that the Adjutant Bimont was 


“At my com- | 


Really that day we made 
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The White Mountains 


A vacation thousands of feet above the heat and 
dust of summer, in the New England Alps. 


Scenery of unimaginable beauty, hundred-mile 
famous natural wonders. 

Golf tennis, motoring, climbing, riding on the crest of New 
England, Delightful social life. 

The finest of summer hotels, excellent boarding houses. 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure Lusiness. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 
for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent 
Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C 


for publication. 


NG Poe WANTED You may write 


a bigsonghit! Experience unnecessary. 
GPS -ation guaranteed if acceptable. Send 

us your verses or melodies today. Write for free 
Ua booklet. MARKS - 3 ILDSMITH OOo. 
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MICHIGAN .STEEL BOAT CO., 


__ Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 


18-20-23 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engi: 
—etarted without cranking—has only three moving parte—anyone 
- cage LAUNCH—absolutery von-sinkable—needs no boathouse. All boats fitted with 
—_ air-tight compartments—cannot sink, lesk or rust, We are sole owners of the patents 
savuietenedaen, Gascamcbdeh waite. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every part of the world. FREE 


1249 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





Department 2(, Washington, 


All launches tested and fitted with 
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Across 


Lake Erie 


Between Sunset 
and Sunrise 


You leave in the 
cool of the evening 
—you arrive before the heat of the day. 


What better means 
of travel between Detroit and Buffalo than a night journey by 


boat, a delighttul evening on the water. a refreshing night's 
sleep, and a fascinating view of sunset aw sunrise? 

The T Two Giants of the Great Lakes, City of De- 
troit II1 and City of Cleveland III make the trip across Lake 
Erie early every evening and arrive at their destination early 
the next morning. Thesetwo “‘floating palaces'’ are equip- 
ped with every modern convenience—beautifu! cool parlors 
music, telephones in every staterooin, washed air ventilating 
systems, splendid dining service, perfect attendance—every 
comfort of a first-class hotel. 

“Takea D. & ©. Boat when you go afloat.” 
Daily service between Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips weekly from Toledo and Detroit to Macki- 
nac Island and way ports; special steamer Cleveland to Mack- 
inac Island, two trips weekly, no stops enroute except Detroit 
and Alpena; special day trips between Detroit and Cleveland 
a ynd — and August—daily service between Toledo and 
Put- y 
Railroad Tickets Accepted for Transportation 
on D. &C. Line Steamers between Detroit and Buffalo or 
Detroit and Cleveland, eitherdirection. Information on rates 
and time tables on request. For illustrated pamphlet and 
Great Lakes map, send two cent stainp to L. G. Lewis, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 
49 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich 
PHILIP H, McMILLAN, Pres, A, A. SCHANTZ, Vice-Pres, & Gen. Mgr. 


All D. & C. steamers arrive and depart 
from Third Ave. Wharf, Detroit. 

















and inventive ability 
MEN should write for new 
ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept.75, Washington, D.C. 





1915 Mode! has reversing propeller, high tension 
magneto and unrestricted speed control. 3 
H.P. Weight. 6>1hs. Sold direct from 
factory to von.freight paid. Original out- 
board motor -- tenth vear -- 30.000 In use, 
Guaranteed for life. Fits any shape stern. 
Has automobile carburetor; removable 
bearings; solid bronze skeg protecting 10 1-2 
x l6in. propeller. Steers hy rudder from me d 
part ot the boat. Water cooled exhaust man! 
fold; noiseless underwater exhaust; spun cop- 
per water jacket. Demand these essentials, if 
you want your money's worth 
Write today for free book, ~~ both 
outboard and inboard engines Our 
prices will surprise you. 
Waterman Motor Co. 
271 Mt. Elliot Ave, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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not careful enough of himself. After- 
ward he wrote to him with a sort of 
grumbling sympathy: 

“I have been deeply grieved at hearing 
of your wound. I shall add that I was 
not at all surprised. Your too exag- 
gerated contempt for danger was bound 
to pull you into some affair.” 


WANT to tell you of the affair of 
| the Sub-Lieutenant Bimont (for he 
became quickly a sub-lieutenant) as 
he told it to me while in the hospital on 


| the way to recovery: 


| bert. 








of St. Hu- 
Not even a 


“You have perhaps heard 
It is in the Argonne. 
hamlet, merely a hunting rendezvous. 
That is why they call it St. Hubert. A 
house, yes; but now there remains noth- 
ing at all, 

“The Germans had scooped out ‘trenches 
and installed themselves in them. We, 
naturally, had dug trenches opposite. 
From trench to trench we were forty 
meters apart. 

“Shells rained. They were the bombs 
which the Prussians sent at us from the 
mine throwers, two hundred meters away. 
One saw them mount in the air and then, 
—pouf! they fell right on us. 

“Then I watched. When I saw a bomb 
I said to the men: ‘Lie low! This one 
isn’t for us.’ They lay low, and for the 
most part escaped. I remained outside 


| most of the time, because I noticed that 


that encouraged the men. And I spoke 
to them in a natural voice. Often I 
affected to examine little details, without 
an object except to have occasion to say 
a word to them, to show them that I had 
all my sang-froid. I had made the offer 
of my life. I said to myself: ‘A bullet, 
and then one dies.’ That seemed to me 
nothing at all. And you know the men 
have their eyes on the chiefs. And one 
feels himself responsible. 

“For two days, the 25th and 26th of 
October, the bombs fell without stopping, 


| night or day. And all that time the Ger- 
mans were digging a transverse trench to 





come into ours. It was necessary to pre- 
vent that. 
“IT had two little perpendicular trenches 


dug. And out of them we fired at every 


Prussian who showed his head. We 
killed a great lot of them. They had 
enough of it, naturally. 

“The third day they charge on us. The 


officer marches ahead—a tall fellow, much 
taller and heavier than I am. I bring 
him to the ground with a revolver shot 
and then beat down the soldier behind 
him. But a third sends a bullet into my 
head. I feel almost nothing—a sounding 
in the ear like the sound of a telephone, 
you know, when it is in use. 

“A little corporal, who scarcely ever 
quitted me, a polite fellow, says to me: 
‘I am going to make you a dressing.’ I 
answer: ‘No, no. We have no time.’ For 





I saw a little wavering among the Ger- | 





~ his 





HOW Advertising 
Prevents jlonopoly 


EFORE the days of 
nationally advertised 
trade-marks, compe- 

tition was based almost en- 
tirely upon the price of 
goods to the middleman. 
The consumer had nothing 
to say about it. 


The richest manufacturer 
could crowd out all of his 
lesser competitors by reduc- 
ing prices temporarily be- 
low cost—thereby forcing 
them to sell out to him or 
go into bankruptcy—then 
he had a real monoply and 
could cheapen quality and 
raise prices as much as he 
saw fit. When competition 
developed again, he could 
repeat the process—and he 
not only could do these 


things but he did do them. 


There can be no monopoly in 
advertising, therefore to-day one 
manufacturer stands as good a 
chance as another to win favor 
for his trade-mark, so long as 
he backs up his advertising and 
trade-mark with quality. 
And the trade-mark makes the 
consumer the deciding factor 
in all purchases, because it en- 
ables him to identify the goeds. 
Trade-marks, and the advertis- 
ing that makes them known, are 
the two things that do most 
to standardize qualities, per- 
manently reduce prices and pre- 
vent commercial piracy. 


Trade-marks and national ad- 
vertising are the two greatest 
public servants in business to- 
day. Their whole tendency is 
to raise qualities and standardize 
them, while reducing prices and 
stabilizing them. 
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Hudson River 
by Daylight 


The happiest, healthiest, most 
satisfying trip in the world on the 
finest inland river steamers ever 
built,— 


mans, in consequence of the death of 
their officer. It was necessary to profit 
by it.” ~ 


HE Sub-Lieutenant Bimont did profit 
T by it—the best he knew how. The 
German ball had pierced the skull 
under the left ear and had come out some 
inches further back. For several minutes 
Bimont felt nothing but the caress of a 
cool thread under his jaw. Naturally he 
occupied himself very little with so slight 








a detail; he fired without let-up. But he 
was taken with a little vertigo. He sat 
down. His men bandaged him in haste. 
He took his gun and fired again. The 
Germans fell. 

“From time to time I felt myself go- 
ing. Then I seated myself, took my head 
in my hands and said: ‘Leave me alone 
for five minutes. Then I got up and 
gave my orders. Only, all my right side 
grew numb and I had also difficulty in 
speaking. At the end I could say only 
one or two words. ‘Courage’ or ‘Hold 
fast,—things like that.” 

“And how long a time did you remain 
there ?” 

“A little more than an hour. I was 
entirely covered with blood. At the least 
respite one chasseur or another put on a 
new bandage. I had seven or eight of 
them, one on top of the other. I looked 
like a package, so it seemed.” 

But all the bandages did not stop the 
blood, which soaked through them and 
continued to run, 

Bimont now hardly saw clear. He still 
fired and tried to say some words, which 
his paralyzed tongue did not know how 
to form. 

The Germans, I think, must have looked 
with some fear on the monstrous red 
head of the fallen officer. They retired 
just as the Sub-Lieutenant Bimont sank 
down in a faint. 

They go to hunt for a stretcher. They 
stretch him on it. He becomes faintly 
conscious, straightens himself up and takes 
a gun from a soldier to begin firing again. 
This time the men use force on him and 
carry him away to the ambulance. It is 
already full of wounded. — 

“Oh,” says the corporal who brings the 
stretcher. “There are some in there who 
can walk. You must make a place for my 
lieutenant.” 

“Useless,” says a major; “he is done 
for.” 

Done for! That major didn’t know 
the Lieutenant Bimont. 

“Something must be done,” says the cor- 
poral. “You will see that he will know 
how to pull through.” 


HEY put the wounded man in the 
T ambulance, which goes to the hos- 
pital in St. Menehould. The four 
chasseurs return to the trench. They 
weep. 
For several days Bimont remains in a 
coma. They trepan him and await the 
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The Big Idea 


In Modern Business 


You who manage business today cannot handle your problems as easily as did your 
grandfather. You have great factories, modern offices, accountants, advertising and 
sales experts, financial men and legal departments. Your own experience cannot reach 


into all these activities. 

You know that the bigness of modern 
business demands a corresponding bigness 
in the men who handle it today — and 
even more in those 
who must handle it 
tomorrow. You and 
they must have the 
“big idea.” 

The Ideal 

Business Man 

He has this “‘big idea.” 


He is broad minded; he reaches out for wider ex- 
perience and knowledge. He is not satisfied with 


| doing things by rule-of-thumb. He digs down 
| yw details and methods until he reaches bed- 
| rock principles. 


ideal business man understands 


| managed his small and local affairs. 


And because he has grasped these principles, the 
his business. He 
manages complex and rapidly moving enter- 
prises even more successfully than his grandfather 
You have 
wanted to make sure that your knowledge was 


| complete, scientific and practical. 


The Final Answer 


The answer to this demand of yours is the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. Through your active 
support the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
grown from small beginnings, less than five years 
ago, until it is today recognized as the most vital 
force in building and bettering American business. 

It exables you to cover systematically the whole 
field of business — organizing, managing, selling, 
advertising, corresponding, financing, accounting, 

ing, insurance, cost finding, commercial law. 
Through its Course and Service you learn from 
the experience of other business men. 
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of the texts; a series of problems, 
ich you may test your ability to 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
35 Astor Place, New York 














The Modern Business 
Course and Service 
of the ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


handle business situations that you have not yet encountered; 
a series of Lectures, supplementing the texts, prepared by emi- 
nent men of affairs; and a Service which ties up general 

principles with your particular situation and difficulties. 
The Modern Business Course and Service of the Alexan- 
der ilton Institute is big 


. lis not too 


tomorrow. 


The Authority 
Behind It 


You have wanted to make 
sure that there was authority be- 
hind this knowledge and train- 
ing. Business educationa! 
authority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, who watch its policy and methods. They are: 

posers FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C. S. 
ANK. A. VANDERLIP, LL.D. 
LIJAH W. .M.A., C. PLA, 
EREMIAH W. JENKS, LL.D. 
ERT H. GARY, LL.D. 
This Book Will Interest You— 
Send for Your Copy 
in Business” is a 116-page book that tells 


Ahead 
the complete story of the “Big Idea."’ It is handsome! 
and illustrated and will h a am addition > nae 











it on your business 
letterhead or fill 
out the attached 


"Send the 


Coupon Now 


Alexander Hamilton 





Institute 
35 Astor Place, New York City 
I should like to have you send, without cost or 


of ““F. Ahead in Business,” d flnie 
: in “ 
pane Svein Gahestaasedtieie. 


(Name of firm or company) 

Number of years in business 

If you wish to add facts about yourself, or business, that will 
help*us determine the fitness of our Course and Service for your 
needs, we shall treat your letter as confidential and give it per- 
sonal attention. 
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‘Kewanee Boiler Co tog 
Kewanee, Ill. Fi 
Gentlemen:- 
Owing to the stringent enforcement a 


of the Smoke Crdinance we were compelled to make 
some changes in our Boiler equipment. 
stalled one of your No. 115 Smokeless Fire Box rca 
Boilers and are pleased to advise you that we 1 ca 
are getting better results and making no smoke Se 
on a cheaper grade of co? than we did with the yee 
Boiler we formerly had 


We in- 


“service. ae 







s very truly, 3 


Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. 











@ The Oh CS Hat 
Co. building, at 12th and St. 
Charles Streets, St. Louis, is just 
one of many buildings i in which 
Kewanee Smokless Boilers are 
cutting coal costs by burning 
low priced soft coal smokelessly. 
dL, Read what they say regarding the 
satisfaction these ilers are giving 
them. We will be glad torefer you to 


buildings in your own city where our 
ucts are used. 


KEWANEEBOILERCOMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Steam Heating Boilers, Radiators, 
Garbage Burners and Tanks 
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First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively worth three 
times the amount loaned, will net you 6%. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. PN 


rite for lisv. 





The demand 1n unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. First 
Mortgages do not shrink in value—they are usu- 


ally on property worth three times the money loan- 

ed. We have loaned over #1.000,000 and not a single 

cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure sale 

made. Write for booklet describing methods, oy _ 
of loans from $300 to $10,000. Aurelius-Swanso: 

37 State National Bank Bullding. Oklahoma tity Okla. 


You Don’t Want 
To Grow Old 


No one does. Sanford Bennett, a San 
Francisco business man, has discovered 
how to keep young. Asa result of this 
discovery, 2; is younger to-day at 72 
than he was twenty-two years ago at 50. 
r His methods are ideally simple, and, 
Sanford Bennett best of all. they are applicable in the 
at 72 ease of any person, man or woman. 
We will send you, without cost or obligation, the story 
of how Sanford Bennett grew young at seventy, together 
with a brief summary of the methods he used, if you will 
just drop us a postal- 
\'PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO. 


Room 4816 Flatiron Building New York 


























miracle which will save him. He is one 
of those wounded over whom the surgeon 
bends each morning, astonished that they 
still live. 

But he has always led a singularly sober 
life. He doesn’t drink wine. He eats 
only vegetables. He has lost blood. He 
has also lost brain matter. But he per- 
sists in living. 

Finally he comes out of his coma. One 
can believe that he is saved. 

Yes, if one fine day this terrible man 


| had not got out of bed without permis- 


| sion! 





An abscess of the brain was the 
result of that prank. 

It was necessary to forward him to 
Paris, to the admirable hospital in the 
Rue des Peupliers, where the master sur- 
geons had to trepan him again. And be- 
hold! the Sub-Lieutenant Bimont in his 
comfortable chamber, saved and happy, 
looking at me with clear eyes. He still 
has some difficulty in moving his right 
arm and in forming unusual words. But 
that will pass. He is sure of it. 

He turns his hand toward a cross of 
honor on a new ribbon, which they have 


| pinned opposite him so that he can always 


see it. His chiefs have thus described the 
affair which it is part payment for: 
“He was the soul of the defence for 


| three days and three nights at the most 


critical point of the sector of St Hubert, 
sustaining a continuous conflict, at a few 
meters’ distance, with the enemy. On 
October 27, in leading his chasseurs in a 
hand-to-hand fight inside a trench, he 
killed an officer and a soldier of the ene- 
my. Wounded seriously in the head, he 
remained at his post until the enemy was 
repulsed, refusing to be cared for until, 
half unconscious, he was forcibly carried 
away by his men. An officer with a cour- 
age and energy equal to any test.” 

The sub-lieutenant followed me with 
his eyes as I read. Then he said: 

“Ha! They certainly are polite.” 


THE BOY IN THE BURROW 


[This is a story of a boy who won the 
Iron Cross—a German boy, of course. 
The thrilling tale of what he did and 
how he did it is told by an American 
newspaper correspondent—Herbert Corey 
—in the N. Y. Globe.] 


HERE is a river—and a battlefield— 

and a boy. The boy’s name is on 

the list of the Iron Cross of the 
first class. It is not possible to be more 
precise—military reasons. 

He had just turned sixteen when the 
war began. He became one of those 
slender, erect, elegant little cadet officers 
one sees—children who are being trained 
for war. 

Eventually he came to this battlefield 
and this river. 

He had become hardened, as cadet-offi- 
cers will. His muscles no longer were 
pulpy. His lips were tight and firm, and 
his eyes were not so widely open as they 
had been. He was a child who had 
made a companion of death. 

A long dip in the French half of this 
battlefield ran down to the river. 

It happened that this low-lying ground 
could not be seen from the German half. 
It was so long and so wide that many 
troops could be assembled in it. Fliers 
bucketed over it now and then, of course 
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—but the French knew its value. It was 
protected by a fringe of guns. The 








watch the French. 
tho a hem of it formed at night along 


“Let me go,” asked the boy. “I can 
the banks. 

Those in command considered. If they 
hesitated it was not because of any com- 
passion for this boy, with the little downy 
line of hair just forming above his lip. 
Boys are very numerous in any army, 
and no one thinks of life. Otherwise 
there would be no war. 

“It is worth trying,” said those in com- | 


| 
i 
fliers were driven so high in air that | 
they could not see. It was needful that s 
an observer be stationed where he could When your own painter suggests 
swim the river.” 
This was in January. There was no 

ice in the river—or not much _ ice— 
mand. 

O THAT night the boy strapped a 

reel of telephone cable to his shoul- 


for the paint he is going to use on your house, it 
d d hu h leph i e 4 2 ? . : ° 
ment to hie body and lived ato thar 1S a Sign that he is negotiating for all your future 


January water, dressed in full uniform. k 
It was very dark and the river was | WOrK. 
swift. Perhaps he swam 200 yards— | 








paying out that cable as he swam—before | 
he was able to make a landing. By and 
by the little buzzer in the trenches sound- 
ed. The boy’s trembling voice was heard. 

“I have found a place,” said he. “I 
do not think they will find me for a 
day or two.” 

It was not through fear that his voice 
trembled. Boys who do such things do 
not fear. It was only that he was very 
cold. He could not light a fire by which 
to warm himself, and dry out that soaked 
uniform. 

Through the night the murmur of 
French voices came to him. It was Jan- 
uary weather. ; 

He has been there ever since. January, 
February, March—it is April when this 
is being written. Somewhere he man- 
aged to find himself a hole in which he 
burrowed like a beast of the field. No 
fire, no light, for three long winter 
months. 

All day long he watched through the 
peephole in his earth and telephoned to 
the German army the movements of the 
French troops. 

Then a gun begins to play on this road 
or that field. Many Frenchmen die. 
Horses gallop screaming or lie upon the 
earth and scream—it is a frightful sound, 
the scream of a horse. Once he tele- 
phoned : 

“The Frenchmen are within ten yards 
of me now. I think they may find me. 
Listen—you can hear the tramp of their 
feet !” 

The man at the other end of the wire 
heard the scuffle of the steel-shod boots 
of the French. 

But they did not find the boy. They 
knew he was there, of course. The oblit- 
eration of companies, just as they begin 
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Why isa Waste Basket 


to form—the destruction of wagon trains 
when they reached the crossroad in the 
hills—these things do not come by chance. 
They swept that field in which he was 
hidden by shell fire. 
it a bésom of shrapnel. 
find the boy. 


They passed over 
But they did not 


Ai NIGHT he crept down to a hole 


em: ° ? in the bank and waited by the tel- 
Qn . ° . 
BiggerthanaLetter Basket? ephone cable. He buried it as he 
; ran from that hole to his earth. 
Answer—Because most letters go into the waste basket ar send far tee Gees ee Gee ether cbde 
—because most men don’t think or care enough to make tan <ocadihe “ , 
their letters look important and interesting. of the river ifted it, silent y, on a pole, 
Where do your letters go—those sales letters and other and a package of food slipped down. He 
/ important letters on poem yun sae ed office a > got his blankets that way—and eventu- 
Pe / thousands of hours and thousands of dollars a year?’ Isn f hi re : 
Vas < it worth a little more thought to keep them out of the ped the heat of his young body dried 
= waste basket, to insure their being read? them. 


To send out letters that will side-step the waste basket 
is not necessarily expensive. A little careful thinking will 
solve the problem for you. Hundreds of the most im- 
portant concerns in America have gone to the bottom of 
this problem—with an eye on expense. You will find them 
using dignified, impressive stationery produced on 


Construction Bond 


They use Construction Bond because it is a high-class 
paper—and so known—marketed in a manner which holds 
down the price. It goes direct to the mrost substantial 
printers and lithographers in the two hundred principal 
cities of the United States. And it goes in big quantities 





Once he could not get to the bank for 
three days because the Frenchmen were 
so near. Then came a snow, and he 
waited, starving, in his burrow, until it 
melted. He dared not leave a track. 
Each day he telephoned ceaselessly. 

“You are overshooting,” his soft, tense, 
young voice would murmur. “Lower and 
to the left—ah—the shrapnel burst 
among them then.” 

They wanted to relieve him after a 
time. These men in command are not 


—500 pounds or more at a time. This cuts out the ex- 
pense of doing a small-lot business—saves losses on irre- 
sponsible accounts—and gives you substantial, impressive 
business stationery at a usable price—obtainable through a 
nearby printer or lithographer who is invariably competent 
and responsible. " 

Write us for our portfolio of twenty-five handsome 
specimen letter-heads. You may find a suggestion which 
will help you improve your own stationery. You will also 
see the ree soy goa 
and thicknesses, in which you 
may obtain Construction Bond CO N STR U CTl 0 N 


heartless. They thought this boy of less 
than seventeen had done a pretty tour 
of duty, and that some one else should 
take his turn. Perhaps they wanted to 
save that sort of a boy against another 
need. 

But he would not have it. He said he 
knew his territory now. He knew every 
little mound and ditch and swale in it. 
If a new man came it would be days 
before he could be instructed in these 
things. 


with envelopes to match. 


Write us now and you will be mak- 
ing the first move to keep your let- 
ters out of the waste basket—to save 
some of the business you have been 
losing by neglecting this important 
detail. 


W. E.WROE & Co., 
1011S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Tgpk tor thie 

Between times he telephoned the de- 
tails of a map to headquarters. 

“So that the man who takes my place 
will know all that I do,” said he, “if 
they get me—” 

One day headquarters telephoned. 
The general himself was on the wire. 

“I wish you to report at once,” said 
the general. “Another man will take 
your place. You have been granted the 
Iron Cross of the first class—but under 
the regulations your commander must pin 
this on your breast himself. So you 
must come in.” 

The boy cried a little. They could 
hear his voice break over the phone. 
Two or three times he sniffled, as any 
boy does when his heart is touched. But 
he would not come in. 

“The Frenchmen are doing something,” 
said he. “I do not know what —but a 
new man here could not find out and I 
can. So I will not come in.” 

He would have been given the Order 
of Pour le Mérite, they say—if he had 
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THE SUBMARINE IN SEARCH 
OF ITS PREY 


[The most vivid stories of the war that 
have appeared so far have been “made in 


Germany.” They are Lieutenant Weddi- 
gen’s account of the cruise of the sub- 
marine U-9 (published in our November 
number) and the account of a German 
aviator of his flight over Paris (published 
in our December number). To these 
should be added the following account of 
the cruise of another German submarine, 
U-26, and her attack upon a British war- 
ship (name not given). It appeared in 
the Berlin Zeit, and as here translated, in 
the N. Y. Evening Post. It is written by 
one of the submarine crew, but his name 
is not given.] 


ROUND the heavy granite rocks of 
the long pier, monstrously black in 
the dark night, the storm sweeps up 

the water of the North Sea in angry 
waves. Inside the pier the water lifts up 
our submarine in the regular motion of 
heavy waves. Everything is pitch-dark. 
The fact that many people are hurrying 
about on deck is shown only by the som- 
ber figures which now and then pass in 
front of the single lantern. From out of 
the engine-room, already under water, 
there arises the sound of heavy pounding 
and the weird crackling of the engines 
which are being tried out. 

At half past ten there is a shrill whistle 
from the little bridge which stands high 
above the submarine and which is cov- 
ered with heavy canvas. The officer in 
command, dressed in his oilskins, gives 
the sign of departure. The cables are 
loosened. A short, sharp signal of the en- 
gine-room, the sudden whirr as the motor 
catches, and the U-26 is under way. The 
sharp bow ploughs through the water. On 
both sides of the ship long waves are 
formed, shimmering with light foam in 
the blackness of the sea. We move ina 
westerly direction. We are going towards 
the enemy. 

The heavens are covered with clouds. 
Not a star is visible. A few feet away 
from the boat, nothing is noticeable at 
all. The commander, with his experienced 
eye, tries in vain to penetrate through this 
wall of solid blackness. The wind is 
from the side, and the bridge is entirely 
flooded with water. No noise is heard 
but the heavy droning sound of the motor 
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and the swish of the water passing along 
our sides. 


HE earliest signs of dawn appear 

when suddenly in the near distance 

there is the sight of a heavy bulk, 
swinging high above us upon the water. 
We pass through the long tail of foam 
which a hostile torpedo-destroyer has just 
left behind, speeding towards the east. 
We have managed to tind our way through 
the first line of the enemy's advance guard. 
From now on we must be very careful. 

A signal is heard and men appear upon 
deck. The boat is prepared for action. 
The flagpole is taken down. Part of 
the bridge is folded together and well 
fastened. The periscope is brought up to 
the proper height. Then the entrance 
through the combined bridge and conning- 
tower is hermetically closed. The tanks 
are opened and the inrushing water tells 
us that the boat is about to submerge. 
The gasolene motors stop their endless 
song. Electricity will drive us from now 
until we shall reappear upon the water. 

A young lieutenant is posted at the 
periscope and looks for the enemy. The 
sailors take their position near the tor- 
pedoes. The interior of the boat is lighted 
with two small electric bulbs. They make 
the darkness visible but give no light. 
Everywhere there is a stale smell of oil. 
It is impossible to speak to each other 
because of the noise of the engine and of 
the water. The heat in the small room is 
oppressive. 

From time to time, the officer in com- 
mand of the three torpedoes looks at his 
watch or at his compass, both of which 
he carries around his wrist. Intently the 
men all watch the signboard on the wall 
in front of them. The storm which is 
raging upon the surface makes itself felt 
in the depth. Every motion of the water 
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|had failed. 
a question of hours. 
rose up and said, 
| WILL live.” And he did. 
'been at death’s 





drawn in. 


successful man 


Show me a big ! 
strong-willed 


and I'll show you a < 
man, every time—whether a _ busi- 
ness man,’ a statesman, lawyer, doc- 
tor or fighter. The problems which 
baffle you right now will find an 
easy solution if you but train your 
will to that end. 


How to Strengthen the Will 


Latent in all normal human be- 
ings is will-power waiting to be 
developed and trained. In some it 
is stronger than in others without 
conscious training. 3ut in ninety- 
nine out of every one hundred peo- 
ple the will is dormant—inactive— 
undeveloped, from lack of use. The 
trouble is that we carry out other 
people’s wills, or drift along with 
circumstance, instead of asserting 
ourselves, until we finally become 
unable to use our own will. 

If you carried your arm in a sling 
for two years, it would become pow- 
erless to lift a pa. The same is 
true of the will, weakens like a 
muscle when not ek and just as 
you could quickly strengthen von 
arm by intelligent exercise, so can 
you strengthen your will by intelli- 


gent exercise and use. 

Scientists all agree on the truth 
of this statement, but never until 
now has a_ systematic, pr actical 
method for training the will been 
perfected. 


“Power of Will’ 


By Frank Channing 
Haddock, Ph.D, 


The author is a 
scientist whose name 
ranks’ with Royce, 
Bergson and James. 
“Power of Will’ is 
the only _ scientific 
course in will train- 
ing, and is the result 


of twenty years of 
research and_ study. 
While contained in a 


single volume, this 
course consists of 
twenty-eight simnle, 


practical lessons which 
anyone can easily 
study and master—for 
| it not only tells what to 








OPINION 


His Will-Power ie 
Pulled Him 
Through! 


The doctors had given up hope. 
Every medical aid known to science 
The end seemed only 

jut the man 
“T will live—I 
He had 
door, but by sheer 
force of will he had refused to be 


Everyone of us has heard of cases 
of this sort—any doctor ¢an quote | 
a number of just such instances \ 
showing the wonderful power of 
that God-given faculty called the Will when developed to its full possibilities. 

But it is not only in the great crises of life that the vital need of will-power is felt, it is 
in every-day life—in business as well as in the home. 

No man has ever achieved success until he has learned to use his w ill—upon that does 
success hinge. When the will fails the battle is lost. 





do, but shows how to do it and 
provides the necessary exercise t 
develop the will into a faculiy of 
irresistible power. 

Over forty thousand intelligent 
men and women of all ages are 
using “Power of Will.’ It has 
helped such men as Ben B. Lind- 
sey; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chi 
nese Ambassador; Lieut.-Governor 
McKelvie of Nebraska; ‘ -ost- 
master General Britt; General 
Manager Christeson of  Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, Vice-President Art Metal 
Construction Co.; Chas. W. Mears, 


Advertising Manager of Winton 
Motor Co.; and literally thousands 
of other successful men of affairs. 
What it has done for these men 
and forty thousand besides, it will 
do for vou. 


You Can Accomplish What You Will 


Any reasonable ambition can be 
realized. Man can accomplish what 
he wills, if his will is trained to 









that end. “Power of Will’ shows 
you just what to do to get results 
—it enables you to become master 
of yourself, master of others—mas- 
ter of circumstance—master of your 
own destiny, instead being the 
blind tool of others—a cog in a 
wheel. It provides a ry in 
life and shows how to plish 
that purpose surely and It 
can easily mean the he- 
tween failure and success, between 
sickness and health, yes, and even 
between life and death. 


Send No Money—Examine Book First 


The price of “Power of Will’ is 
only $3.00. Let us send you the 
book. Look it over. Glance through 
some of the chapters. Judge for 
yourself whether you can aff rd 
not to own it. Scnd no n 
now. Simply send the att ache a 
coupon, enclosing your business 
card, or giving a reference You 
can keep it five days. If at the 
end of five days, you do not want 
it, mail it back. Tear 1 the 
coupon now, before you turn the 
page and forget. This announce- 
ment may not appear in this maga- 
zine again. 








The will is the weapon of achievement. 
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CURRENT OPINION 





N the summer of 1792 France was 

in the throes of The Revolution— 
she was torn by dissension and class 
hatred—the mere Wreck of anation. The ar- 
mies of the Powers had seized the opportunity 
and were marching on Paris—the fate of 
France was at stake. Then through the magic 
of Danton’s blazing eloquence the bare-foot 
republican Armies rose out of the ground and 
literally swept the Allies out of France. In the 
10 magnificent volumes of 


MODERN 
ELOQUENCE 


are countless similar examples of the power of 
oratory—the most famous efforts of the world’s 
greatest speakers, the brightest thoughts, the wit- 
tiest sayings of the great minds of the Nine- 
teenth Century—epoch making speeches that 
moved not only audiences but Nations. They 
are all here just as they were delivered by 
these distinguished speakers, and gathered in 
such form as to instruct and entertain you 
where and when you will. 











Are YOU ever asked to respond to a Toast, to 
Write an Address or to Make a Speech? 


If so, you will find these volumes the greatest 
help imaginable, because they contain nearly 
every varie ty of good pattern for the various classes of oratory. And many an inexpe- 
rienced banquet chairman, toastmaster or honored guest, casting helplessly about him 
fora good story or appropriate remarks, has found here just the inspiration needed. 
This splendid library comprises 
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causes the boat to rock up and down, up 
and down, up and down. 

We think of the advantage of the man 
on board a warship. If his time comes, 
he can go down with a last look of the 
happy sun and the blue sky. We see 
nothing, hear nothing. If the boat is to 
go down we shall all suffocate in the dark- 
ness under water. 


UDDENLY we all jump up and for- 

get heat and bad air and discomfort. 

In small lighted letters, the ogo 
board says: “Attention.” The officer i 
command holds the lever which will re- 
lease the first torpedo. The sailors make 
ready to launch the second one as soon as 
the first shall have gone. A few seconds 
pass. We must be very near the enemy. 
Suddenly the first sign disappears. Half 
a second later and the red-glowing letters 
say “Fire!"’ With a single jerk, the lever 
releases the torpedo. A short metallic 
click, the noise of the water rushing into 
the empty tube, and all is over. The 
second torpedo is at once pushed into the 
tube. A few seconds later and the in- 
terior of the submarine looks as before 
the attack began. 

But what of the first torpedo? Did she 
reach her goal? Instinctively we all have 
kept count—one hundred meters, two hun- 
dred meters, three hundred, four hun- 
dred. Under water no sound penetrates. 
We only hear the noise of our engines. 
We wait. Nothing happens. Then, sud- 
denly we are all thrown together by the 
jerky movement of the boat. Twice or 
three times more we feel that we have 
changed our course very abruptly. 

Then the boat rolls as before. The reg- 
ular purring of the engines is heard. Our 
submarine is rapidly moving eastward. 

We are on our way home. The attack 
has been successful. 


Johnny On the Spot. 


“What is your name, little boy? 
the kindergartner of her new pupil. 

“T don’t know,” said the little boy bash- 
fully, according to the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“Well, what does your father call you?” 

“T don’t know,” still more bashfully. 

“How does your mother call you when the 
cakes are a 


done: 
“She don’t call me,” beamed the new pupil ; 
“I’m there already.” 
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happy, sand very grateful to Dr. Esen- 
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Keep Young 
while growing 
Old— 


FTER all youth is 
often more a matter 
of nerves than of 

years. You see that proven 
almost every day— this man 
of thirty, nerves wrecked 
and old before his time— 
that man, sixty but bright- 
eyed, sprightly because he 
kept his nerves youthful. 


It is in this care of the nerves 
that Sanatogen is of such signal 
service. For to the hungry 
nerves, impoverished by over- 
drafts, illness, worries and 
neglect, Sanatogen brings just 
the foods they must have for 


speedy restoration to health— 
pure albumen and organic phos- 
phorous in easily taken-up form. 


And by thus nourishing the 
weakened nerve-cells and tissues 
Sanatogen helps bring back 
the ease of digestion, the restful 
slumber and the vigorous health 
of youth. 


And you—if the enthusiastic 
letters of 21,000 physicians and 
the grateful praise of scores of 
noted people—if that testimony 
means anything—you will not 
long delay giving Sanatogen its 
opportunity to help you. 


Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere, in three 
sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 
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Col. Henry Watterson, the famous 
litor writes: 

“*I feel I owe it to truth to state that I 
have made a thorough trial of Sanatogen 
and that I have found it most efficacious 
and beneficent. I do not think I could 
have recovered my vitality, as I have 
done, without this Sanatogen operating 
equally upon the digestive organs anc 
nerve centers. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the emi 
nent novelist-statesman, writes from 
Le nor mn 

Sanatogen is tomy mind a true food- 
tonic Seeding the nerves, increasing the 
energy, and giving tresh vigor tothe over- 
worked body and mind.’ 
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for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—‘‘Health in the Making.’’ Written in his attractive manner 


and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health 
and contentment. It is FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER 


CHEMICAL CO., 26-E Irving Place, New York. 
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A cycle of brief papers written in a 
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properly—new Della Robbia type on 
Strathmore deckel edge paper. Fifty cents 
acopy, postpaid. Order direct or through 
your book dealer. 
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FLYING OVER THE GREAT- 
EST BATTLE-FRONT OF 
HISTORY 


[The cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune, 
John T. McCutcheon, had at least one 
experience before he left the German lines 
that he will never forget. It is described 
by him in the Tribune. He had casually 
expressed a desire to go up in one of 
the war aeroplanes, but he did not dream 
that such a desire would ever be gratified. 
To his surprise, the German captain took 
up the matter at once with his general, 
and the following narrative indicates the 
result:] 


HICH one of you’ gentlemen 
W wished to go up?” asked Capt. 
Walter, chief of the flying corps. 

I was indicated as the candidate. 

“This is the man,” said Consul Robert 
J. Thompson, American representative at 
Aachen, who was one of our party. “He 
is the only one of our party who is not 
married.” 

“We will use this ‘double-decker’ over 
here,” said Capt. Walter, “and you will be 
taken up by one of our greatest flyers, 
Ingold. He has made many records for 
Germany. For a long time he held the 


| endurance record, having flown for six- 


teen hours without landing. We have 
now beaten that record, however.” 

The captain led the way across the field 
to where a great, massive, gray biplane 
was standing. I was impressed by the 
strerigth and size of it. No American ma- 
chine that I had ever seen was nearly so 
heavy and strong. A crowd of aviators, 
staff officers, and our party of civilians 
followed and watched the preparations 
for the flight. 

“What size is your hat?” I was asked, 
after which a leather helmet was given 
me to try on. It seemed all right, but the 
captain sent for another. Evidently it 
was important that the helmet fit prop- 
erly. Two pairs of goggles were tried on 
before a snug and secure pair was found. 
Then a Bavarian staff officer gave me his 
leather coat to slip on over my heavy 
ulster. It came only to my hips, and the 
effect was such that I looked like a tribes- 


| man from central Asia. 


“This coat has my officer's shoulder 
straps,” said the owner of the coat, “so 
that if you fall into the hands of the 
enemy you will be treated as a prisoner 
of war and not a spy. If you were cap- 
tured in civilist’s clothes you would be 
shot as a spy.” 

I was conscious of a new thrill of in- 
terest. It was evident that going up along 
the battle front was not entirely devoid 
of serious possibilities. 

Another officer then brought a woolen 
muffler, which was wound tightly around 
my neck. The goggles were given a final 
adjustment to see that they were wind- 
tight, and I was asked to climb on board. 


NGOLD had already taken his place in 
the rear seat, a sort of cockpit, above 
which only his head and shoulders ap- 

peared. 

One of the mechanicians showed me 


(Continued on page V1.) 
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The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia 


(REVISED AND ENLARGED) 


BOUND IN BRITANNICA STYLES 


PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER 


These volumes] 
comprise The Cen- 
tury Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia of 
Proper Names as 
heretofore printed 
on Ordinary Thick 
Paper, each vol- 
ume being 214 
inches in thick- 
mess and weigh- 
ing almost 8 Ibs. 





One India Paper Volume as 


Another“ Revolution 


in Publishing” 

The remarkable imnnova- 
tion of using India paper 
thin but strong and opaque 

for the new 11th edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Bri 
fannica was described as “an 
inspiration of genius.” Thx 
use of this expensive India 
paper for The Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia of 


The Dictionary in 
10 volumes, and 
the Cyclopedia in 
1 volume, 9848 
pages, 10,000 il- 
lustrations, 600,- 
000 definitions, 
300,000 quota- 
tions, 55,000 


roper names, be- = 

aa fay — “= Proper Names has given 

sides 42 peat : 

lee v2 _ equally satisfactory results 

s ny : ; 

— es and the bindings in Britan 

them in color. t= — } 
nica styles are acknowl- 


edged to be very handsome 

Heretofore The Century 
has been printed on thick 
paper, and its volumes have 


vanes se wine 6F shown here contains absolutely measured rang 26 * inches. 
comprise The Century Diction=- the same contents, every page In its unique India Paper 
ary and Cyclopedia of Proper and every word, as two thick format, The Century Dic- 
Names printed on Britannica In- volumes of The Century, the five tionary and Cyclopedia of 
dia Paper, very Thin and Strong, thin volumes of the Dictionary Proper Names will consist 
the bulk and weight being there- and one volume of the Cyclope- of only six volumes, each 
by reduced more than half, mak- Binding in Britannica —— ST coves aa od two inches in thickness, the 
ing a volume of The Century for Sheepskin yond pe Png thus reducing the Dictionary being in five vol- 
the first time easy to hold and size from 27% inches in width umes, the book of proper 
easy to consult. to 10. names in one. 


At HALF PRICE—Before Publication 


A GENUINE BARGAIN—The Most Successful, The Greatest, Best, and Most Authoritative Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
of the Whole English Language, ‘“‘A Stupendous Magazine of Information on All Matters that Can Engage the Human 
Intellect”—now offered, for a brief period, at prices which are absolutely without precedent. See order form below. 


We have made most favorable arrangements with The Century Co. for the right to print The Cen- 
tury Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Proper Names (Revised and Enlarged 1914) on our Britannica 
India paper. These sets we will bind up in the beautiful Britannica bindings which have been so 
much admired. As we assumed all the risk and expense in the manufacturing, we were able to make 


-00 a very favorable contract with the Century Co., 


count from regular prices—equal to about 50 per cent. 
book-buyers shall respond quickly, thereby enabling us to print and bind the work in large quantities; only in this way can we 
save enough in the manufacturing to warrant so great a reduction in price. Our 


to price. 


The India paper impression of this celebrated work is now being printed, 


appearance of this magazine. Orders in advance are now being registered (by 


demand, prompt action is necessary. The complete set will be sent for cash 


After publication, the price will be increased. 


This Great Word-Book and Fact-Book Is: 


1. A Dictionary of Word-History and Etymology. 2. A Dictionary of Quotations. 
3. A Dictionary of Synonyms. 4. A Dictionary of Art and Applied Art. 5. A Diction- 
ary of Medicine and Surgery. 6. A Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 7. A Dictionary 


of Natural History. 8. A Dictionary of Law and Legal Terms. 


Commerce, Finance, Insurance. etc. 10. A Dictionary of Military and Nautical Terms. 
11. A Dictionary of Theology. 12. A Dictionary of Practical Arts and Trades. 13. A 
Dictionary of Engineering and Technology. 14. A Dictionary of Music. 15. A Hand- 
book of Electricity. 16. A Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Architecture. 17. A Diction- 
ary and Cyclopedia of Archaeology. 18. A Dictionary of Astronomical Terms. | 19. A 


Dictionary of Abbreviations. 20. A Pictorial Cyclopedia of C 


9. A Dictionary of 


Things. 21. Also 





a Cyclopedia of 55,000 Proper Names in Biography, Geography, History, Mythology, 
Literature, Art, Architecture, Institutions, Religion, etc., with explanatory and de- 


scriptive data under each entry. 


_ The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, the greatest work of Amer- 
ican scholarship, has already been bought at higher prices by more than 


200,000 persons. 


It is the only complete and authoritative dictionary of the whole English 
language down to 1914. It embraces the entire vocabulary from the obsolete 
words of Chaucer and Wyclif to the scientific, trade and slang terms of the 


present day. 


It is at the same time a condensed cyclopedia of universal knowledge. 


NOTE—This new edition of The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia differs from 
earlier editions in the fact that the text throughout has been revised and corrected, 
wherever possible, in the light of the most recent knowledge, and that more than 
100,000 new words, definitions, phrases and Proper names have been added, as a 
supplement, this new matter being distributed in its appropriate place at the ends 


of the separate volumes. 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO. 


120 West 82d Street, New York City 





sO that we can offer the work at a very large dis- 


; but we can only allow this discount in case 


offer is, therefore, limited both as to time and 


and the first copies will be ready soon after the 


mail only), but as we anticipate an enormous 


in full or on a first payment of only $1.00 down. 


p———-Sold only by mail— Use this order form 


TEMPORARY PRICES 
THEREFORE ORDER IMMEDIATELY 


The Century in this new format is offered at sweep- 
ing reductions. In the case of the Full Sheepskin, 
Full Suede, and Full Morocco, the subscriber gets an 
all-leather binding having the full thickness of the skin 
at a very cheap price, equal to above one-half the 
prices asked by The Century Company for Half-leather, 
Three-quarter leather and Full Morocco. 


CASH OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Cloth. . $33.50 cash, 


_ or $1.00 down and 12 payments of $3.00 
Full Sheepskin..$42.05 cash, 





(dark green) or $1.00 down and 12 payments of $3.75 
Full Suede..... $50.38 cash, 
(gray) or $1.00 down and 12 payments of $4.50 
Full Morocco... $58.70 cash 
(rich dark red) or $1.00 down and 12 payments of $5.25 
The Encyclopae dia Britannica Ce DARE. cccccece 1915 
12 est ; New rork 
Send me t Dictionary and Cyclopedia of 
Proper Names (Revi sed and Datereed Edition) 6 vols. 


printed on India Paper—bound in................0. 
I enclose cash in full as above 
I enclose herewith One Dollar as first payment, and 


I agree to send each of twelve subsequent payments of 
Be anceeeusascocw oll fter delivery of the volumes, on the 
onal eemedesiont day of each following month, until 
payment is complete 
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Ship by freight or express, F. O. B. New York 
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A Book for conte Lae 

“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Contains information that is worth 
hundreds of dollars to any married 
couple or those contemplating mar- 
riage. Endorsed and recommended 
by the leading medical and religious 
critics throughout the United States. 
Unfolds the secrets of a happy mar- 
ried life, which are in many cases 
learned toolate. No other book like 
it to be had anywhere at the price, 
Note a few of the chapters, 








Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to Marry. 
Love Analyzed. Qualities the Man Should 


PART TI. 
The Law of Choice. 
Avoidin Choosing. Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. 
The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy 


and Physiology of Generation in Man. Amativeness: Its Use and 
Abuse. The Law of Continence. Children: Their Desirability. 
The Law of Genius. 

PART II. The Conception of a New Life. The Physiology of 
Inter-Uterine Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. 
Its Signs and Duration. Disorders of Pregnancy. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. 


Confinement. 


Pregnancy: | 





Management of Mother and Child after | 


Delivery. Period of Nursing Influence. Diseases peculiar to Women. | 


Diseases peculiar to Men. Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTSON 
WHICH MORE MIGHT BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. 
How Secured. 


This book is 8% x6 inches in size, 144 inches thick, and contains | 


400 pages with illustrations. Price $3.00 postpaid. Eight-page 
descriptive circular giving full and complefe table of contents sent 
free to any address. Agents Wanted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of ‘*Science of a New Life’’ is $3.00 


In order | 


to hurriedly introduce this work among the readersof this magazine, | 


we will, for a limited time, send one copy only to any address, 
postage prepaid, upon receipt of 82.00. Furthermore, we will 
agree to refund your money if, within 10 days of the receipt of the 
book, you find it is not worth many times what you paid for it. 


| 
Take advantage of this offer to-day, this minute, and you will 


never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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SCHOOL INFORMATION fic aoF* an2,0e: 


(Name kind; girls or boys) Schools in United States. 
American Schools Association, 1048 Times Bidg., N.Y., or 
1548 Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIL. 























Quickly Learned AT 
HOME by the Griginal 


Phonographic, ae 
German — French — English — Method 
italian — Spanish or any other lan- « 
age learned quickly and easily by the « 
Gortina Method at home, with 
Cortina-Reeords, Write for free book- 
let today ; €@8Y payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Lan 
1364 Mecca Bldg.. N. ¥ 
1600 Bway, Cor. 48th St. 
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Robinson 
Reminder 


Will Tell You Instantly 


Don’t trust important engagements or val- 
uable ideas to memory or an ordinary note- 
book filled with old notes. Use the Robinson 
Reminder, which preserves only live notes. 

e Robinson Reminder consists of a per- 
forated pad of couponed sheets, six coupons to 
a page, enclosed in a handsome black leather 
case (3% in. wide by 6% in. long), with a 
pocket for holding special papers. You make 
each note on one of these coupons and as soon 
as it has ceased to be of value, you tear the 
coupon out and throw it away. No useless 
matter is kept to hide the other notes. 

Reminder complete with extra pad, post-paid for $1. Individ- 
ual names In gold, 25c. extra. Send remittance at our risk and 
we will send Reminder on money back guarantee. 


ROBINSON MFG. CO., Dept. C, Westfield, Mass. 
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Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law eourse. 


Tells how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, 
also explains the Ameriean Sehool’s simple new method of 


home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 

Don’t fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDEN: 
Dept. 1312 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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abigsonghit! Experience unnecessary. 
Publication guaranteed if acceptable. Send 
us your verses or melodies today. Write for free 
valuable booklet. MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO. 
Department _i, Washington, D. C. 


“THE REAL JESUS” 


and other Unitarian Literature 


SENT FREE on application to E. E. C., Unitarian 
Headquarters, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








which was at least six or Seven feet above 
the ground, and was in the forward part 
of the long and heavily built boatlike body 
of the “double-decker.” 

The engine was started, and there was 
a tremendous roar as the speed of the 
great propeller forward was speeded up 
and slowed down in a preliminary test. 

In another moment the roar rose to a 
high key and the aeroplane moved for- 
ward with increasing speed and within 
only a couple of hundred feet left the 
ground. 

We climbed swiftly. In an incredibly 
short time the houses and wagons and 
roads below shrunk to toy proportions. 
A long wagon train of ammunition be- 
came tiny objects on a white road, which 
stretched off for miles to the north. Rail- 
way trains, loaded with troops, contract- 
ed in size until they were toy trains. 

I did not know what the pilot’s instruc- 
tions were, but at first we flew northward, 
away from the battle front, just to the 
south of Laon. This was a distinct dis- 
appointment. But all the time we were 
climbing to higher altitudes, and I soon 
realized that the wind was fitful and 
treacherous. The machine gave sudden 
and disquieting lurches, and occasionally 
would fall for a few feet.... 

Below me, like a relief map, stretched 
the vast plain, dotted with clusters of 
houses, with railways and roads and 
checkered with beautiful fields and 
patches of wood. 

Ahead of me was the propeller, but so 
high that the blast of air from it passed 
over my head. In my cockpit there were 
two handles of steel to which one might 
cling, and along the forward edge of the 
pit was a leather-padded rim that would 
break the shock of a bad landing. There 
was no altitude gauge in my compartment 
and so I could not determine how high we 
were. Above me the.clouds were very 
close, and the expanse of country unfold- 
ing below me was vast. 

When we swung about we were several 
miles north of Laon. Ina wide half circle 
we sheered about until the city lay dead 
ahead. We were still climbing, probably 
for the serener air levels above, and the 
wagon trains and long lines of motor 
trucks below were microscopic in size. 
Soon we passed the aviation field and left 
it behind. This meant that we were to fly 
south of Laon and thus see the greatest 
battle front that has ever been known in 
history. 


HE town of Laon is perched on a 

hill 600 feet high. The great cathe- 

dral, rising 200 feet above the street 
levels, dominates the town as the Cologne 
cathedral dominates Cologne. From its 
towers one may see Paris, and from the 
chateau, or prefecture, where the general’s 
staff is quartered, one may see, day and 
night, the fierce artillery duel that is 
rising six or seven miles to the south. 











And yet, notwithstanding the crowning 
eminence of the town _and its cathedral, 
they now looked like toy houses far be- 
low. The cathedral had become squat and 
had flattened out to the altitude of the 
smaller buildings around it. It seemed 
incredibly small. The great normal 
schools which now are field hospitals and 
which look off from the rim of the cres- 
cent hill across the rolling valleys and 
hills to the south were like miniature 


blocks which seemed hardly to be higher 


than the valleys below them. 
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Elevations had flattened and instead of | 


hills the country to the south of Laon was 
like a plain, crisscrossed with roads, spat- 
tered with houses and villages and check- 
ered with green and yellow fields. Off to 
the south was the ribbon of the Aisne, 
along which the mightiest battle of the 
ages has raged for weeks. Farther away 
to the southwest were the dim outlines of 
Paris, seventy miles away. 

It was a wonderful sight. Human be- 
ings were specks, and I could not see the 
tragedy of their movements, but the huge 
clouds of belching smoke from the French 
and English batteries and the answering 
bursts of unfolding white billows from 
the German batteries told how savagely 
the great artillery duel was raging and 
meant that in every moment men were 
being torn to pieces and others were soon 
to be carried away from the field on 
stretchers. ... 

The noise of the motor in the aeroplane 
was so great that it drowned the sound 
of the firing. I could not hear the deep 
growl of the guns. And if by any chance 
a balloon gun of the allies had bombarded 
us as we flew, we could not have known 
it until we saw the white balls of smoke 
around us or felt the sudden and violent 
convulsion of the air. And if a hostile 
aeroplane had hovered over us, as the 
events of the next hour proved to be pos- 
sible, we could not have heard the noise 
or felt the throb of the propellers. Our 
only intimation of its presence would 
have come when a bomb exploding near 
us gave warning of danger from above. 





NGOLD steered the plane south of 
Laon, passing over the Faubourg d’Ar- | 


don at a great height and swinging off | 


in a wide circle as we reached the edge 
of Bruyére. On the higher levels the air 
was not so disturbed by fitful gusts and 
the flying was smoother than it had been 
a thousand feet below. Off to the south- 
east, the Aisne traced a silver course 
through beautifully checkered fields and 
woodland. Rheims lay near the horizon 
with the towns of Maison Rouge, Maison 
Bleue, Amifontaine, and Neufchatel be- 
tween. 

In the skies there was no sign of a hos- 
tile flyer, altho at that moment a French 
machine was rising into the clouds from 
somewhere back of the line of battle. We 
were to see him a few moments later, but 








NO MORE INDIA PAPER SETS 


AT THE PRESENT PRICES 


It is necessary at this time to make public the following announce- 
ment to intending subscribers to the new Encyclopedia Britannica. 
(1) We will not sell the work printed on India paper at existing | 
prices beyond the number of sets now in stock or in course | 

of preparation by the printers and binders. 

(2) The book is now almost out of stock and the sets now being 
manufactured will not be ready for four months. 
75,000 persons have bought the new Britannica and we have 
been printing from 5,000 to 7,500 sets at a time. 

The reason we will have to increase the price arises from con- 

ditions over which we have had no control. 


INDIA PAPER HAS GONE UP 40 PER CENT. IN PRICE 


N the past this wonderful thin but 

fine, strong paper has been made 

in England, France, Belgium and 
Germany. The European mills have 
now either been destroyed during the 
war or have had to shut down. Also, 
the raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of India paper—for example, 
jute,—cannot now be obtained with- 
out great difficulty. 

Again, an embargo has been placed 
by Great Britain on the export of the 
leather used for binding. Besides 
this, no more of the beautifully 
printed, double-page maps from the 
famous geographical house of Justus 
Perthes, at Gotha, Germany, can be 
obtained until after the war. 

Unquestionably, the extraordinary 
success of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica was due very largely to 


“Something Entirely New in Books’’—Learn About 
it, Before the Price is Increased, by Sending 
Us Name and Address 


send you will tell you: 

About our remarkable inno- 
vation of printing the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica on India paper, 
described by the Rev. Dr. Aked as 
“an inspiration of genius”; 

About the 1,500 practical experts 
and international authorities who 
give you the whole story of human 
life and achievement in 29 incredibly 
thin and light volumes, attractive to 
the eye and easy to hold. (“You 
can tuck one of them in your grip,” 
as a college professor said, “for the 
journey’s reading”) ; 

About the history of this cele- 
brated work of universal knowledge, 
each edition more successful than its 
predecessor, from the first in 1768 
to this new 11th edition of which 
more than 75,000 sets have already 
been sold; 

Of its authority and universal use- 
fulness, its world-wide outlook, its 
extraordinary comprehensiveness and 
practical utility in every conceivable 
direction ; 

Of the 450 full-page plates (Lace, 
Ceramics, Furniture, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Ships, Dogs, Horses, Sheep, 
etc.) and of the 7,000 other illustra- 
tions in it; 


‘T's booklet which we will then 











Some 


the attractiveness and convenience of 
the volumes in their revolutionary 
new format. Each volume (1,000 
pages) is but one inch in thickness, 
easy to hold in the hand, and as easy 
to read as a magazine. 

In view of all the circumstances, 
we cannot continue indefinitely to 
take orders for the new Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica printed on India paper 
at the present prices. 

We therefore wish to notify in- 
tending subscribers of an increase 
in price, soon to be effective, suffi- 
cient to offset the higher costs of 
manufacturing. Those who want a 
set of the most useful and most at- 
tractive encyclopaedia ever issued 
can save money by ordering imme- 
diately. 


Of its magnificent modern maps 
and of the beautiful flexible and limp 
leather bindings; 

What is said of it by great educa- 
tors, great lawyers, great men of 
business, great authors; who are the 
men and women who own it in your 
state and county, or your own town, 
if you want their names. 

The story of the publication and 
sale of this new edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica is a veritable 
romance of modern industry. 

The large and haridsome prospec- 
tus which we will send you free will 
make it plain to you why it is the 
most successful book ever published, 
and why during the 150 vears of its 
existence more copies of it have been 
sold than of all other encyclopaedias 
in English, French and German 
combined. 





| Encyclopaedia Britannica, C- 0.-s- 
120 W. 32d St., New York 

I am interested in the new Encyclo- 
| pacdia Britannica and shall be glad to 
l receive by mail full particulars about st. 
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The Key To Success | at the time we were happily unconscious 


Stop p Forgetting 7 of the menace of his movements. 


As we passed over Laon, northward 
Wo 
(tenon Your Efficiency 


bound, I felt the head of the machine dip 
and start on its long and gradual drop 

The secret of business and social suc- to the aviation field, which at that height 

cess is the ability to remember. 1 can a pe 

was so tiny that the long white cross of 


make your mind an intallible classified 
bunting on the ground was a mere mark 








index from which you can tustantly 
select thoughts. facts, figures, names, 








faces. Enables you to concentrate, = . ° ° 
develop self-control, overcome bash- | | in the flat plains. The wagon trains still 
Sulness, think on your feet, address a 4 
an audience, Easy. Simple. The crept in, a procession of ants, and the 
result of 20 years’ experience in de- : : : H 
veloping memories of thousands of toy engines were still pulling their end- 
students. Write today for copy of my : : | 
Prof. book **How to remember"’ and Copy- less trains of wounded going north and 
Henry age ee a a, Zest fe gg 4 f f h t i 6 tl 
oO oMtain FREE copy o ny Ss 1 
Dickson, **How to Speak in Public.’”’ : hes rouge a a e 
rincipal We made a beautiful landing on the 





Dickson School , 975 Auditori -» Chicago, Ill. ‘ i 
> neath an white bunting and bounced along for a 


few rods until the machine was safely 
| on its wheels. Then a wide swing about 
and in another moment we were climb- 
ing out. The flight was over and I had 


AT HOME the happy consciousness of having safely 



























( Become an a8 B undergone an experience which, of all 
& others, I would rather have had than any 

The On Faw, Suheol other in the battle zone. A crowd gath- 

Special and Exclusive Features ered about the machine as I got out of my 
nly recognized resident law choo! in the leather coat and the helmet of leather. 
United States conferring Degree of Bachelor of 
Laws “UL B.—by co rrespandence, ONLY ¥ law school It was then that we saw for the first KEEP 
giving came (notruction hymnal. ONLE lew school # | time the French flyer high in the clouds 
Ccclse ateteuip. Ol ONLY I law Paw ecvool giving a full B | to th th of 
3-year, Universi oy Gow » by mail, having an to the south of us. RRENT 
one faculty ayer. ie prominent, ers in cailibiiieiinaiaa [ ) 
Co mplete ne tee in iesieapaae Public Sosa Sion 
in eonjunetion with »p ON THE FIRING LINE IN PINION 
BAR wie! $ NORTHERN FRANCE 

GUARANTEE 


[The most striking thing about the great 
war in Europe is the invisibility of the IN THIS 
actual warfare. The infantry are con- 
cealed in trenches. The artillery is hid- 
den by hills or forests. Orders are given HAN DSOME 
by wireless and telephone. Men fight for 
days without sight of an enemy. Irvin BINDER 
S. Cobb, writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post, gives an impressive description of 
this style of war.] 
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man shells, so far as we might judge, for packing and shipping, $3.25 
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soseeseeess sececccccccccccccscescseeeces eovcecece and took me to one of the telescopes and 
Write plain and in full - | a . 
aimed the barrel of it in the proper di- 









































rection while I focused for distance. 
Suddenly out of the blur of the Jens there 
sprang up in front of me, seemingly quite 
close, a zigzagging toy trench cut in the 
face of a little hillock. This trench was 
quite full of gray figures of the size of 
very small dolls. They were moving aim- 
lessly back and forth, it seemed to me, 
doing nothing at all. Then I saw an- 
other trench that ran slantwise up the 


hillock and it contained more of the 
pygmies. A number of these latter 
pygmies came out of their trench—I 


could see them quite plainly clambering 
up the steep wall of it—and they moved, 
very slowly it would seem, toward the 
crosswise trench on ahead a bit. To reach 
it they had to cross a sloping green patch 
of cleared land. So far as I might tell, 
no explosive or shrapnel shower fell into 
them or near them, but when they had 
gone perhaps a third of the distance 
across the green patch there was a quick 
scatteration of their inch-high figures. 
Quite distinctly I counted three manikins 


who instantly fell down flat and two 


others who went ahead a little way deliber- | 


ately, and then lay down. The rest darted 
back to the cover which they had just 
quit and jumped in briskly. 
ures remained where they had dropped 
and became quiet. 
tect no motion in them. They were just 
little gray strips. Into my mind on the 
moment came incongruously a memory 
of what I had seen a thousand times in 
the composing room of a country news- 
paper where the type was set by hand. 
I thought of five pica slugs lying on the 
printshop floor. 

It was hard for me to make myself 
believe that I had seen human beings 
killed and wounded. 
really and truly men. I 


mies were 


| 
| 





The five fig- | 


Anyway, I could de- | 





I can hardly be- | 
lieve it yet—that those insignificant pyg- | 


watched through the glass after that for | 
possibly twenty minutes, until the sum- | 


mons came for lunch, but no more of 
the German dolls ventured out of their 


make-believe defenses to be blown flat by 


an invisible blast. 


66 E are going now to a battery of 
W the twenty-one-centimeter guns 
and from there to the ten-centi- 

meters,” called out Lieutenant Geibel as 
we climbed aboard our cars; “and when 
we pass that first group of houses yonder 
we shall be under fire. So if you have 
wills to make, you American gentlemen, 
you should be making them now before 
we start.” A gay young officer was Lieu- 
tenant Geibel, and he just naturally 
would have his little joke whether or no. 
... Thereby we arrived safely and very 
speedily and without mishap at a battery 
of twenty-one-centimeter guns, standing 
in a gnawed sheep pasture behind an 
abandoned farmhouse—or what was left 
of a farmhouse, which was to say very 


(Continued on page X1.) 
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Research Bureau with the 
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latest obtainable and most 
dependable information on 
that subject. Thousands 
of satisfied patrons have 
endorsed Nelson’s Re- 

search Bureau. 
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The President Says: 


“If you are going to buy 
anything, Buy it Now!” 









&S. 
We quote from President “5 
Wilson’s recent Indianapolis | 


Speech : 






“IT have been talking with business men recently about the 
present state of mind of American business. There is nothing the 
matter with American business except a state of mind. I under- 
stand that your Chamber of Commerce here in Indianapolis is work- 
ing now upon the motto, ‘If you are going to buy it, buy it now.’ 
That is a perfectly safe maxim to act on. It is just as safe to buy 
it now as it ever will be and if you start the buying there will be 
no end to it, and you will be a seller as well as a buyer. I am just 
as sure of that as I can be, because I have taken counsel with the 
men who know. I have taken counsel with men who know and 
their counsel is uniform, and all that is needed in America now is 
to believe in the future. And I can assure you as one of those who 
speak for the Democratic Party that it is perfectly safe to believe in 
the future.’’ 

President Wilson is right and so are the estimable gentlemen 
forming the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. If you are going 
to buy anything advertised in this magazine, buy it now. If you are 
going to subscribe to this magazine or renew your subscription, do 
it now. 

An order for just one subscription to CORRENT OPINION 
sives work to one girl for at least one day. Orders for other things 
result likewise in greater degree. Think it over. 

In buying now, today, you will be helping every line of busi- 
ness, you will be helping yourself. It is not only a good thing to 
do from a business standpoint, but it is a patriotic thing to do. 
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little of it indeed. The guns stood in a | 


row, and each one_of them—there were 
five in all—stared with its single round 
eye at the blue sky where the sky showed 
above a thick screen of tall slim poplars 
growing on the far side of the farmyard. 
We barely had time to note that the men 
who served the guns were denned in 
holes in the earth like wolves, with 
earthen roofs above them and straw beds 
to lie on, and that they had screened each 
gun in green saplings cut from the woods 
and stuck upright in the ground, to hide 


their position from the sight of prying 


aeroplane scouts, and that the wheels of 
the guns were tired with huge, broad 
steel plates called “caterpillars,” to keep 
them from bogging down in miry places. 
I say we barely had time to note these 
details mentally when things began to 
happen. There was a large and very 
soiled soldier who spraddled face down- 
ward upon his belly in one of the straw- 
lined dugouts with his ear hitched, to a 
telephone. Without lifting his head or 
turning it he sang out. At that all the 
other men sprang up very promptly. Be- 
fore, they had been sprawled about in 
sunny places, smoking and sleeping, and 
writing on postcards. Postcards, butter 


and beer—these are the German private’s | 


luxuries, but most of all postcards. The 
men bestirred themselves. 
OU are in luck, gentlemen,” said 


46 
¥ Von Theobald. “This battery has 
been idle all day, but now it is to 
begin firing. The order to fire just came. 
The balloon operator, who is in communi- 
cation with the observation pits beyond the 
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and smacked its steel lip behind jt with 
a loud and greasy Snuck! A glutton of 
a gun—you could tell that from the sound 
it made. 

A lieutenant snapped out something, a 
sergeant snapped it back io him, the gun 
crew jumped aside, balancing themselves 
on tiptoe with their mouths all agape, and 
the gun-firer either pulled a lever out or 
else pushed one home, I couldn't tell 
which. Then everything—sky and woods 
and field and all—fused and ran together 
in a great spatter of red flame and white 





XI 


smoke, and the earth beneath our feet 
shivered and shook as the twenty-one- 
centimeter spat out its twenty-one-centi- 
meter mouthful. 


VAST obscenity of sound beat upon 
A us, making us reel backward, and 

for just the one-thousandth part of 
a second I saw a round white spot, like 
a new baseball, against a cloud back- 
ground. The poplars, which had bent 
forward as if before a quick wind-squall, 
stood up, trembling in their tops, and we 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 
a New Edition (the Second) 


Of The New International Encyclopaedia 
Is Now In Course of Publication? 


THE PUBLISHERS: This work, like the 
first edition, is an undertaking of Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York, publishers 
of 75 years’ experience and for 30 years 
makers of encyclopedias. 

Never was a general reference work so 

thoroughly re-written within so 
short a time after publication. 


| HIGHEST AUTHORITY: The first edi- 


foremost infantry trenches, will give the | 


range and the distance. Listen, please.” 
He held up his hand for silence, intent 
on hearing what the man at, the tele- 
phone was repeating back over the line. 
“Ah, that’s it—5400 meters straight over 
the tree tops.” 

He waved us together in a more com- 
pact group. “That’s the idea. Stand 
here, please, behind Number One gun, 
and watch straight ahead of you for the 
shot—you must watch very closely or you 


will miss it—and remember to keep your | 


mouth open ‘to save your eardrums from 
‘being injured by the concussion.” 

So far as I personally was concerned 
that last bit of advice was unnecessary— 
my mouth was open already. Four men 
trotted to a magazine that was in an 
earthen kennel and came back bearing 
a wheel-less sheet-metal barrow on which 
rested a four-foot-long brass shell, 
trim and slim and handsome and _ shiny 
like gold. It was an expensive-looking 
shell and quite ornate. At the tail of 
Number One the bearers heaved the bar- 
row up shoulder-high, at the same time 
tilting it forward. Then a round vent 
opened magically and the cyclops sucked 
the morsel forward into its gullet, thus 
teversing the natural swallowing process, 


| quired great care in selection. 


very | 


| space of nearly twenty per cent., 


tion is in 8100 public libraries and is re- 
commended by the great majority of li- 
brarians as the best. Of it the New York 
Evening Post and the Nation said: “As 
an encyclopedia of American interests 
for American readers, it is undoubtedly 
the best and fullest in existence.” The 
Second Edition will fully maintain this 
position of authority. 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE: Few persons 
realize the immense amount of time, la- 
bor and money spent in collecting the in- 
formation so conveniently obtainable 
from its handy volumes. A costly or- 
ganization of scholars of international ac- 
quirements and reputation was perfected ; 
a trained crew of alphabetizers, and a 
corps of expert proof-readers were as- 
sembled. The illustrators and the map- 
makers are specialists of high order. 
Expert typographers were consulted to 
secure a legible, durable type face. Plate- 
makers, electrotypers, printers, binders re- 
The choice 
of a printing paper proved difficult. A 
special stock was made up—thin, strong, 
durable, that won’t crumple—believed to 
be the finest paper for the purpose. 


ENLARGED: Each article is critically 
examined, enlarged, or rejected in favor 
of a new one and a vast number of new 
articles added. The result is an increased 
and of 
The work of 


volumes from 21 to 24. 


| revision is divided into departments, cov- 


ering the whole field of learning and is 
undertaken by foremost authorities. 


ACCURACY in highest degree has been 
obtained by dividing and sub-dividing the 
subject matter among specialists and ex- 
perts and by having their productions 
criticised by other specialists so that the 


articles represent the collective knowledge 
of highiy trained and able men. Each 
article is proof-read six times. 
CONTENTS: The Second Edition will contain 
about 80,000 articles, 20,000 pages, 40,000 col- 
umns, and 3,000,000 lines. 

INTERNATIONAL: The work is broadly inter- 
national in scope, yet contains more topics of 
use and interest to Americans than any other 
standard encyclopedia. 

PROFUSE ILLUSTRATION: Colored plates, 
half-tones, duotints, and text cuts on a scale 
more elaborate and costly than ever before at- 
tempted in this country. 

CONVENIENCE: Each subject is given its own 
article and may be found instantly in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

THE CROSS-REFERENCE SYSTEM has been so 
expanded as to guide the reader to every part of 
a general subject and to form a connection be- 
tween related topics. 

PRONUNCIATION and derivation of title words 
are given—valuable features not found in most 
encyclopedias. 

THE WAR: The causes, history and effects of 
the current European War will receive adequate 
treatment. 

MAPS: A series of new maps will be provided 
—later, better and more accurate than can be 
found elsewhere. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Every important article is 
supplied with a comprehensive bibliography. 
THIN PAPER: There is a thin paper edition 
for home and office use and a Special Library 
Edition printed on regular book paper and 
bound in Library Buckram after specifications 
of the American Library Association 
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and humiliating mission. 
A clever woman, 


Had she 


20 Volumes 


Louise Muhlbach was one of the greatest 
historical novelists that ever lived. Her 
husband was a famous professor of history. 
From his kfowledge and her wonderful pen 
she wove the big facts of history into ro- 
mances that have been breathlessly read by 
two generations. They have been trans- 
lated into ten languages—they have been 
read and reread by millions of people. For 
this woman got to the inner heart of those 
men and women at the heads of armies and 
on thrones as no historian could 

Read the strange story of Frederick the 
Great, the man who made the German peo- 
ple and yet who loved best all thingsFrench. 
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dared to breathe again. Then each in its 
turn the other guns spoke, profaning the 
welkin, and we rocked on our heels like 
drunken men, and I remember there was 
a queer taste, as of something burned, 
in my mouth, All of which was very fine, 
no doubt, and very inspiring, too, if one 
cared deeply for that sort of thing; but 
to myself, when the hemisphere had 
ceased from its quiverings, I said: 

“It isn’t true—this isn’t war; it’s just 
a costly, useless game of playing at war. 
Behold, now, these guns did not fire at 
anybody visible or anything tangible. 
They merely elevated their muzzles into 
the sky and fired into the sky to make 
great tumult and poison the good air 
with a bad-tasting smoke. No enemy is 
in sight and no enemy will answer back; 
therefore no enemy exists. It is all a 
useless and a fussy business, signifying 
nothing.” 

Nor did any enemy answer back. The 
guns having been fired with due pomp 
and circumstance, the gunners went back 

those pipe-smoking and postcard-writ- 
ing pursuits of theirs and everything was 
as before—peaceful and entirely serene. 
Only the telephone man remained at his 
post in the straw with his ear at his tele- 
phone. He was still there, spraddling 
ridiculously on his stomach, with his 
legs outstretched in a sawbuck pattern, 
as we came away. 


THE ATTACK OF THE 
AEROPLANE 


[No longer do we get from the war 
correspondents descriptions of huge bat- 
tles and the movements of massed battal- 
ions. Instead, we get descriptions of de- 
tached events, thrilling little dramas of 
individual experience. The following is 
taken from one of John T. McCutcheon’s 
letters in the Chicago Tribune. He was 
inside the German lines in northern 
France when these events took place. ] 

UDDENLY an abrupt order was 
given to cease firing. There were a 
few hurried words from the’ tele- 

phone man and then the eyes of the offi- 
cers began to scan the skies. A _ hostile 
flyer had been sighted. As long as he was 
hovering above, the guns must cease belch- 
ing out the smoke that would betray their 
position to a watchful hawk, who would 
be studying the earth to find the location 
of the battery. 

At first we could not find the flyer. 
Then, a mile in the rear and less than 100 
yards from the grove of trees that shel- 
tered the general's field headquarters, a 
great volume of white smoke sprang up. 

“He’s dropped a bomb!” some one said. 

“He’s spotted the field headquarters !” 

The German officers fixed their glasses 
on the sky and soon found the flyer, thou- 
sands of feet above where the burst of 
smoke was seen and almost directly over 
the general's position. 

The balloon gunners also had seen him, 
for now there appeared as by magic the 
sinister balls of white smoke high in the 


sky. Then came to our ears the dull 
boom of the exploding shells. 
We couldn't see the balloon gun. It 


may have been the one at the aviation 
camp or it may have been another, but as 
shell after shell exploded we could see 

















that the gunners were getting the range | 
and altitude. Closer_and closer the white 
balls drew toward the gray plane sailing 
across the blue, very small and appalling- 
ly high. 


E SAW the flyer suddenly shift his 

course. Now he was headed di- 

rectly toward the battery, which 
he may have seen and which he now might 
be preparing to attack. One at least of 
those gathered about the battery observed 
his course with deep concern. | wondered 
if a dropping bomb could be seen in time 
to enable one to beat a masterly retreat 
from the spot where it would light. 

There was no alarm manifest in the 
faces of the German officers and no move- 
ment indicative of impending flight. So 
I stood my ground as each minute brought 
the flyer nearer to a position directly 
above us. 

In the meantime, the exploding shells 
were bursting nearer to the flyer. One or 
two suddenly blossomed immediately 
ahead of him and he began to zigzag. He 





no longer flew straight and purposeful. 
If he had been bent upon attacking the 
battery, that object had been abandoned 
and his one purpose now was to escape 
the shells from the balloon gun. His own 
safety was now the paramount considera- 
tion. 

I was relieved to see that the flyer’s 
course no longer led him toward the bat- 
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least eight floating clouds of smoke near 
the aviator and some seemed so close that 
we could not believe he would escape. 

But he did. We saw the aeroplane fade 
into the edge of a great cloud and in an- 
other instant he was lost to sight. A lit- 
tle later he again appeared, flying rapidly 
for his own lines, and then once more 
faded from view behind another cloud. 
That was the last we saw of him. 

After a time the battery resumed its 
firing and before we left I noticed that the 
military balloon, which had been hastily 
hauled down, was once more rising into 
the sky. 

If any man wants to feel the ultimate 
in human thrills, let him join the aviation 
corps during war times. Death is reach- 
ing for him every moment, and yet, in- 
stead of scaring him to a nervous wreck, 
it is quite conceivable that the intoxica- 
tion of his work is so fascinating in its 
perils that he really enjoys being a target 
in the heavens, for the chances seem to 
be ten to one that the shells will not bring 
him down. 

In the meantime, he has the knowledge 
that those below dread him and his bombs 
as much as he dreads the shells that 
search the skies around him. 
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A boy of three is cast on a desert island—all that's left of a ship's company. On the opposite side of the 
island a baby girl is cast up. Both grow up—neither knows of the other. How they survive—how they meet 
—what they think—throws a light on how our prehistoric ancestors may have lived—a vivid picture of in- 
stinct and need for love. The title of this story is “ Primordial,” and it is one of many stories—stories that 
writers say are some of the best stories ever written by an American author. Today the writer of these stories 


is old, broken and penniless. 


You can help the genius who wrote these stories to come into 


his own and you can get a 


FOR YEARS HE HAD BEEN A.SAILOR BEFORE THE 
MAST, and then when he was 36 years old, came the impulse 
to write. He never had an education in the regular sense, 
but he had to write. He had within him so strong an im- 
pulse that he was forced to write. 

HE WROTE HIS FIRST STORY ON THE WASHTUB 
of a dreary little room*while his wife watched him with dis- 
couraged eyes. It was written on the back of circulars which 
he was to distribute at $1.00 a day. 

AT ONCE HE WAS FAMOUS. His stories began to ap- 
pear everywhere. He wrote the greatest sea stories that ever 
have been put on paper—laughing, stirring, tragic—glorious— 
mean—stories of sailing vessels—square-riggers in the old 
days—in the American coastwise service and in strange ports 
—stories of the steam monsters and stories—human—unique 
—of the long steel beasts of the deep—of the Dreadnought that 
crumbles before the slim and deadly torpedo. Stories of mu- 


new set of his books FREE 


tiny—of good fights—of rescue—of shipwreck—stories of bru- 
tality—of crimes and shanghai—stories of courage and wild 
daring—stories wild as a hurricane—sea stories laughing as 
the sea at peace. 

BUT STORIES OF THE SEA AND BATTLE ARE NOT 
ALL THAT HE WROTE. His fancies play about all condi- 
tions of life. Read his love stories, his stories of sweet and 
tender women. And there is a beautiful and pathetic story, 
“The Closing of the Circuit,’ of a boy born blind, whose 
father brought him up so that he thought all the rest of the 
world blind also, How he learned otherwise makes a dra- 
matic tale full of tender charm. 
YET—TODAY—MORGAN ROBERTSON IS OLD AND 
POOR—for his stories appeared in the days before maga- 
zines paid big prices to authors—and though he got much 
fame—he got very little money. And fame is a poor sub- 
stitute for beefsteak! 
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Indeed, my dear sir, you are a first- 
seaman—one can see that with 
half-an-eye. 

His stories are bully—his sea is foamy 
and his men have hair on their chests. 


“If you do not tell us soon what hap- 
pens to Captain Bilke, I will have nerv- his. 
ous prostration.” 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 

(In a letter to Morgan Robertson.) 
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Editor Saturday Evening Post. 
surprises me so 
author gets under the skins of the blue- 
jackets and knows how they feel. 
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—have joined forces to give this writer the reward and recognition due him 


WHAT THEY SAY OF HIS STORIES 


The trail of the sea serpent is over 
them all. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


The ablest writer of sea stories in this 
country, and sincerely hope that your 
venture will help him to gain that recog- 
nition of his work which is rightfully 
. REX BEACH. 


The magic and thrill of the sea, that 
bring back to us the day-dreams of boy- 
hood. FINLEY PETER DUNNE 

(Mr. Dooley). 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


Robertson has written some 


I know of no American writer more 
entitled to preservation in volumes. His 
whole life vibrates with experience and 


drama. 
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A boy of three is cast on a desert island—all that's left of a ship's company. On the opposite side of the 
island a baby girl is cast up. Both grow up—neither knows of the other. How they survive—how they meet 
—what they think—throws a light on how our prehistoric ancestors may have lived—a vivid picture of in- 
stinct and need for love. The title of this story is “ Primordial,” and it is one of many stories—stories that 
writers say are some of the best stories ever written by an American author. Today the writer of these stories 


is old, broken and penniless. 


You can help the genius who wrote these stories to come into 


his own and you can get a 


FOR YEARS HE HAD BEEN A. SAILOR BEFORE THE 
MAST, and then when he was 36 years old, came the impulse 
to write. He never had an education in the regular sense, 
but he had to write. He had within him so strong an im- 
pulse that he was forced to write. 

HE WROTE HIS EIRST STORY ON THE WASHTUB 
of a dreary little room while his wife watched him with dis- 
couraged eyes. It was written on the back of circulars which 
he was to distribute at $1.00 a day. 

AT ONCE HE WAS FAMOUS. His stories began to ap- 
pear everywhere. He wrote the greatest sea stories that ever 
have been put on paper—laughing, stirring, tragic—glorious— 
mean—stories of sailing vessels—square-riggers in the old 
days—in the American coastwise service and in strange ports 
—stories of the steam monsters and stories—human—unique 
—of the long steel beasts of the deep—of the Dreadnought that 
crumbles before the slim and deadly torpedo. Stories of mu- 
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tiny—of good fights—of rescue—of shipwreck—stories of bru- 
tality—of crimes and shanghai—stories of courage and wild 
daring—stories wild as a hurricane—sea stories laughing as 
the sea at peace. 

BUT STORIES OF THE SEA AND BATTLE ARE NOT 
ALL THAT HE WROTE. His fancies play about all condi- 
tions of life. Read his love stories, his stories of sweet and 
tender women. And there is a beautiful and pathetic story, 
“The Closing of the Circuit,” of a boy born blind, whose 
father brought him up so that he thought all the rest of the 
world blind also, How he learned otherwise makes a dra- 
matic tale full of tender charm. 


YET—TODAY—MORGAN ROBERTSON IS OLD AND 
POOR—for his stories appeared in the days’ before maga- 
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(in a letter to Morgan Robertson.) 
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i REX BEACH. 
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bring back to us the day-dreams of boy- 
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—Power of Will Made the Difference 

Why is it that two men with equal opportunities, with 
equal mental equipment sometimes end up so differently ? 

One fights his way to influence, money and power, over- 
coming seemingly unsurmountable obstacles, while the 
other tries one thing after another, gradually losing his 
grip—never succeeding at anything. 

It isn’t luck--there’s no such thing in the long run—i#’s a difference 
of will-power, that’s all. 

No man has ever achieved success until he has learned to use his 
will—upon that does success hinge. When the will fails, the battle 
is lost. The will is the weapon of achievement. Show me a big, 


successful man and I’l] show you a strong-willed man, every time, 
whether a business man, a statesman, lawyer, doctor, or fighter. 


Anyone Can Have a Strong Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be trained into wonderful 
power—by intelligent exercise and use 

The trouble with almost everyone is that they do not xse their 
wills, They carry out other people’s wills, or drift along with cir- 
cumstance. 

If you held your arm ina sling for two years. the muscles would 
become powérless to lift a feather. Thatis exactly what happens, 
in most people, to the faculty we call ‘*Will-Power.”” Because we 
never use the Will, we finally become x:a4/e to use it. 


“Power of Will” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist whose name ranks 
with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson, and Royce—is the 
first thorough course in will training ever conceived. Itis based on 
a most profound analysis of the will in human beings. Yet every step 
in the 28 fascinating lessons is written so simply that anyone can 
understand them and apply the principles, methods, and rules set 
down with noticeable results almost from the very start. 


A Veritable Godsend 


The users of ‘‘Power of Will’ speak of it as a Bible. It has pulled 
men out of the gutter and put them on the road to self-respect and 
success—it has enabled men to overcome drink and other vices, 
almost overnight—it has helped overcome sickness and nervousness— 
making thousands of sick people well—it has transformed unhappy 
envious, discontented people into dominating personalities suffused 
with the joy of living—it has enabled people who had sunk deep into 
the grooves of a rut to pull themselves out and become masters in- 
stead of the blind tool of circumstance—it has reawakened ambition 
in men and women who had been turned from their life purpcse and 
given them the courage and confidence to build anew—it hascon- 
verted failures in business into spectacular successes— 
it has enabled successful men to undertake even bigger 
projects by showing them how to use the power they 
already possess with even more telling force. 

Young and old alike. men and women in all walks of 
life testify tothe almost magical changes in their lives 
once they undertake Dr. Haddock’s simple formula for 
strengthening the wil! —once they know how to use this 
God-given faculty recognized the world over as the 
greatest weapon of achievement. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Power of Will contains 400 pages, half leather, gold- 
top leaves, and includes more material than any corres- 
pondence course selling at 825, yet the price is only 83.00. 
Let us send you the book. Look it over. Glance 
through some of the chapters. Judge for yourself 
whether you can afford not to own it. Send no 
money now. Simply send the attached coupon, 
enclosing your business card or giving a ro- 
ference. You can keep it fivedays. If atthe 
end of five days, you do not want it, mail 
it back. Tear out the coupon now, before 
you turn the page and forget. This 
announcement may not appear in 
this magazine again. 
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Over 50,000 Users 


Power of Will has 
already helped over 
50.000 people—a record 
equalled by no other 
single course of any kind 
in the worid. Such men 
as Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey; Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; Wa 
Ting Fang, ex-U. 8. 
Chinese Ambas:ador; 
Lieut. Gov. McKelvie, 
of Nebraska; General 
Manager Christeson of 
Wells- Fargo Express 
Co.; Ernest Knaebel, 
Asst. Atty -Gen. ofthe 
U.8.; Asst. Postmaster- 
Gen. Britt; E St. Elmo 
Lewis, now Vice Pres 
Art Metal Construction 
Co.. and literally thous- 
unds of other successful 
men like them bave 
voiced their praise of 
this great work. 

“From what I have 
already seen I believe I 
can get $300 to 830.000 
worth of good out of it.” 
—C. D. Van Vechten. 
General Agent, No 
West. Life Ins. Co., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia. 


My first week’s ben- 
efit in dollars is $900 
—cost 83; profit $897.”’— 
J. W. Heistand, 916 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago, 

“Send 15 copiestoour 
New York office.”—W 
M. Taylor. Efficiency 
Expert, the Overland 
Auto Co., Toledo. 


He who reads it and 
pute forth effort wiil 
soon find himself out of 
the common herd.””—F 
A. Good, President of 
Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assn., Cowles, Neb. 

“Here is 83 for you. 
‘Power of Will’ re- 
ceived. It is the book 
lve wished tor, tor 
years.’—J. L. Seawall, 
Clerk of SupremeCour 
State of North Caroling, 

Raleigh, N.C. 

We have hun- 
dreds of such 
testimonials 
on file. 
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me a copy of “ Power of 
Will” without charge. I 
agree to remit 83.00 or remail 
the book in 5 days. 
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Romance to a Degree. 


They were at a tea on Morningside—she 
extremely pretty and engaging despite the 
fact that she was in Teachers College, and 
he an earnest student of the law. The New 
York City Evening Post Saturday Magazine 
is our authority. They had really gone 
quite far along the pleasant road of Ro- 


mance. He inquired civilly what degree she 
pursued. 

“I aspire to be an M. R. S.,” she replied 
demurely. 


“T dare say it’s hard,” he answered absent- 
mindedly. Hours afterward under the green 
shaded light in his own room it all came 
to him suddenly. 


Politeness and Safety. 


Britishers have doubtless accepted this 
story of a social encounter in our traditional 
wild and woolley regions. Tit-Bits tells it. 

English Lady (traveling in western Amer- 
ica): “The idea of calling this the ‘Wild 
West’? Why, I never saw such politeness 
anywhere.” 

Cowboy: “We’re allers perlite to ladies, 
ma’am.” 

English Lady: “Oh, as for that, there is 
plenty of politeness everywhere. But I re- 
fer to the men. Why, in London the men 
behave horribly towards one another, but 
here they treat one another as delicately as 
gentlemen in a drawing-room.” 

Cowboy: “Yes, ma’am, it’s safer.” 


No Use for Him. 


’ The handsome young minister always sta- 
tioned himself at the church door after the 
service in order to greet his parishioners 
as they filed out. Having thus properly 
placed the minister, Harper’s Magazine con- 
tinues: 

One Sabbath morning along came a raw 
Swedish maid, a stranger, so, with his usual 
cordiality, the minister grasped her hand 
and said: 

“IT am very glad to see you here this 
morning. Will you not tell me your, name 
and address, so that I may call on you 
soon?” 

The maid looked him coldly in the eye 
and, withdrawing her hand, replied: 

“I t’ank you, but I got one steady fella 
alreadty ; he come twice a week, and I t’ank 
he no like you to come.” 














Brides and Wives 

A Book for Grooms and Husbands 

“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Contains information that is worth 
hundreds of dollars to any married 
couple or those contemplating mar- 
riage. Endorsed and recommended 
by the leading medical and religious 
critics throughout the United States, 
Unfolds the secrets of a happy mar- 
ried life, which are in many cases 
learned toolate. No other book like 
it to be had anywhere at the price. 
Note a few of the chapters, 





PART I. Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to Marry. 
The Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Qualities the Man Should 
Avoidin Choosing. Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. 
The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy 
and Physiology of Generation in Man. Amativeness: Its Use and 
Abuse. The Law of Continence. Children: Their Desirability. 
The Law of Genius. 


PART II. The Conception of a New Life. The Physiology of 
Inter-Uterine Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. Pregnancy: 
Its Signs and Duration. Disorders of Pregnancy. Confinement. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Management of Mother and Child after 
Delivery. Period of Nursing Influence, Diseases peculiar to Women. 
Diseases peculiar to Men. Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON 
WHICH MORE MIGHT BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. 
How Secured. 

This book is 8% x6 inches in size, 14 inches thick, and contains. 
400 pages with illustrations. Price $3.00 postpaid. Eight-page 
descriptive circular giving full and complete table of contents sent 
free to any address. Agents Wanted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of ‘Science of a New Life’’ is $3.00. In order 
to hurriedly introduce this work among the readersof this magazine, 
we will, for a limited time, send one copy only to any address, 
postage prepaid. upon receipt of 82.00. Furthermore, we will 
agree to refund your money if, within 10 days of the receipt of the 
book, you find it is not worth many times what you paid for it. 

Take advantage of this offer to-day, this minute, and you will 
never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Note the Enormous Saving in 
Weight 
What the use of India paper has 
done to improve and make THE 
CENTURY more attractive is best 
illustrated by the fact that ONE 
VOLUME of the old edition as 
printed on thick paper 
WEIGHS ALMOST 8 LBS. 


TWO VOLUMES of THE NEW 
EDITION printed on our India 
Paper, but bound as One Volume 


WEIGH ONLY 4% LBS. 


A Large Order for Printing and 
Binding 

We decided to offer an India 
paper edition of THE CENTURY 
at prices which are absolutely with- 
out precedent, about 60 per cent. 
less than the publisher’s price, and 
from 13 to 31 per cent. less than 
Wanamaker prices, so that book- 
buyers would have the strongest 
inducement to respond quickly and 
thereby enable us to organize the 
printing and binding of thousands 
of sets quickly and economically. 

As we can sell only a limited 
number of sets at these prices, 
those who wish to avail themselves 
of a great chance to buy this in- 
comparable Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia should send their orders 
quickly. 

Our Guarantee 


(1) That this is the Revised and 
Enlarged Edition of The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, printed 
on Britannica India paper from the 
original plates, by arrangement with 
The Century Co. 

(2) That it is the latest edition, 
brought out in 1914. <A _ publisher 
may place any date he wishes on 
the title page, but the date given 
in the copyright notice is the true 
date of publication and can_be no 
other. Every set that we offer our 
subscribers bears the copyright date, 
1914. 

(3) That it is the complete work 
(without Atlas), every word, every 
page, every illustration, exactly as 
issued by the publishers. 

(4) That the bindings in all cases 
correspond to the bindings of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and that 
the leathers used are genuine skins 
of full thickness. 


(5) That if you buy one of 
these sets you will be pleased 
with your bargain, and if, for 
any reason, you are not satisfied, 
or think the book does not come 
up to the description given, we 
will, within two weeks of deliv- 
ery, take the volumes back and 
refund any money you have paid. 


This Great Word-Book and 
Fact-Book Is: 


1. A Dictionary of Word-History 
and Etymology. 2. A Dictionary 
of Quotations. 3. A Dictionary of 
Synonyms. 4. A Dictionary of 
Art and Applied Art. 5. A Dic= 
tionary of Medicine and Surgery. 
6. A Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms. 7. A Dictionary of Nat- 
ural History. 8. A Dictionary of 
Law and Legal Terms. 9. A Dic- 
tionary of C ce, Fi e, In= 
surance, etc. 10. A_ Dictionary 
of Military nad Nautical Terms. 
11. A_ Dictionary of Theology. 
12. A Dictionary of Practical Arts 
and Trades. 13. A Dictionary of 
Engineering and Technology. 
14. A Dictionary of Music. 15. A 
Handbook of Electricity. 16. A 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia of 
Architecture. 17. Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia of Archaeology. 
18. A Dictionary of Astronomical 
Terms. 19. A Dictionary of Ab- 
breviations. 20. A Pictorial Cy- 
clopedia of Common _ Things. 
21. Also a Cyclopedia of Proper 
Names in Biography, Geography, 
History, Mythology, Literature, 
Art, Architecture, Institutions, Re- 
ligion, etc., with explanatory and 
descriptive data under each entry. 
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Our offer is not only unprecedented as to prices, but 
the following further advantages: 


1. THE CENTURY, as we sell it, is the new Revised and 
Enlarged 1914 Edition, containing 100,000 new definitions, 
phrases and proper names not in the earlier edition, besides 
thousands of other changes, additions and improvements. 
This extensive revision and enlargement, estimated by the 
publishers as equal to a 20 per cent. addition, cost $250,000. 


2. We print THE CENTURY on expensive India Paper. 


3. Our better bindings are in full leather—not half or % 
leather—yet our prices for the revised and enlarged (1914) 
edition are from 13 to 31 per cent. below Wanamaker prices, 
which were 40 per cent. off the publishers’ prices. 


These prices were 


40% less 


than the publishers’ 
prices 


We have deducted the cost of 
the Atlas Volume, which we do 
not sell because the world-wide 
war will necessitate many changes 
in the maps. 


There is, of Course, a Reason for This Extraordinary 


Reduction in the Price of This Celebrated Work 


could not be made were it not for exceptional conditions in the printing and publishing 
In the first place, we were able to make a very favorable contract 
with The Century Co. for the right to print from the original plates, as we agreed to assume all 


ty; offer of THE CENTURY, printed on India paper, at such sweeping reductions in price 


world due to the war. 


the risk and all the expense of manufacture. Besides this, the general stagnation in the book 
trade has enabled us to secure very low figures for the manufacturing. We felt that we could 
guarantee large orders to printers and binders because of our knowledge that the public would 
buy a good book in large quantities even in war times, provided it is sold at a very low price, 
and because, further, of our faith in the value of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY itself as a 
book of the widest usefulness and of the highest standing. 


Does This Wonderful Offer Not Interest You? 
THE CENTURY $1 00 Do and 12 small monthly 


payments of $3.00, $3.75, 
Printed on India Paper 


$4.50 or $5.25, according 
to the binding. 

In this attractive new form, The Century (11 vols. being bound as six) oc- 

cupies only 10 inches of shelf, yet it contains 9848 pages; 600,000 definitions; 

300,000 quotations; 50,000 synonyms; 55,000 Proper Names; 10,000 

illustrations ; 42 full-page plates (16 in color); every page and every line of 

the latest 1914 edition as published by The Century Co. 
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And Rosenthal Method 
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The natural way to learn a foreign language. The living 
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read and understand a new language. Indorsed by Educators. 
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THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
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The Language of the Times. 


The New York American calls this a good 
comparison : 

Alice, an enthusiastic motorist, was speak- 
ing to her friend, Maude, in relation to the 
slowness of a certain young man at propos- 
ing. 

“Charley seems to start easy,” she re- 
marked, “and he speeds up well; but just 
at the critical moment he always skids.” 


Salesperson Efficiency. 


A lady selecting a hat at a milliner’s asked 
cautiously : 

“Is there anything about these feathers 
that might bring me into trouble with the 
Bird Protection society ?” 

“Oh, no, madam,” said the milliner. 

“But did they not belong to some bird?” 
persisted the lady. 


“Well, madam,” returned the milliner, 
pleasantly, “these feathers are the feathers 
of a how!; and the howl, you know, madam, 


seein’ as ’ow fond he is of mice, is more of 


a cat than a bird.” 


Hens of Leisure. 

Where it started, we cannot tell, but once 
started the following has been going the 
rounds of funnyman columns: 

A family which had only recently come 
into great wealth bought a huge country 
estate. One day at a reception the wife 
was telling of the new purchase. “Tt’s all so 
interesting,” she gushed. ‘“We’re to have 
our own cattle and horses and pigs and 
hens—” 

“Oh, hens?” interrupted another guest. 
“And they’ll lay fresh eggs for you!” 

“I don’t know,” was the rather frigid re- 
sponse. “Of course our hens can work if 
they want to, but situated as we are, it 
really won’t be necessary.’ 


Explained at Last. 


The Boston Transcript vouches for’ this 
timely revelation: 

Wife: Henry, I wish 
why a barber's pole is red, 
Is it patriotism ? 

Hub: Oh, not at all! You see, the red 
represents the blood he draws, the white the 
lather he uses, and the blue how he feels 
when he doesn’t get a tip. 


you would tell me 
white and blue. 
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True to Life. 
“Ta how do you pronounce—’ 

at home by our simplified corre- 

of the faculties of Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. 

largest educational institutions in the world and employs no 

AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 

P bigsong hit! Experience unnecessary. 
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Preparatory Booklet. 
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Dugdale Co., Studio 296, Washington, D. ©, 
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Marshall Wilder Stories. 


The recent death of Marshall P. Wilder, 
the dwarf humorist, known for his story- 
telling on both sides of the Atlantic, brought 
out repetitions of some of the stories he 
counted as best. The New York American 
quotes him as saying: 

Of course, all my stories do not appeal 
to everybody, but a few of my stories do 
seem to hit everybody alike, such as the 
story about the Irishman who aimed at a 
bird and hit a frog. Picking it up he 
looked surprised, but said: 

“Well, anyhow, I knocked the feathers off 
of it.” 


Two more from Wilder’s inexhaustible 
repertory are: 

Scotcu Treat.—A man dropped into a 
café one afternoon and saw his Scotch 


friend Sandy standing at the bar indulging 
in ‘a lone one.” He walked up to the bar 
and greeted Sandy. 

“Will you have another one with me? 

“No, thank you,” said Sandy, “but you 
can pay for this one if you will.” 

TAKEN AT His Worp.—Among the Presi- 
dents about whom many stcries were told was 
Grover Cleveland. One which he enjoyed 
very much himself was that one time when 
he was cut hunting he was overtaken by 
darkness, and coming to a fisherman’s hut 
knocked at the door. The family had re- 
tired, but after repeated knockings a man 
put his head out of a window and asked 

“Who's there ?” 

“IT am Grover Cleveland.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“T want to stay here all night.” 

“All right, stay there.” 


The Gnats and the Beetle. 


latest variation played on the string 
between city and country 
find in the New York 
Magazine: 


The 
of difference 
points of view, we 
Evening Post Saturday 

Some Gnats gathered together in a con- 


geries and fell to darting about in so very 
bustling and intricate a manner as to move 
the curiosity of a Beetle. 


“Er—what’s the game?” inquired the 
Beetle civilly. 
“Game? This is no game. We’re very 


much in earnest. We're a city,” replied the 
Gnats. 

“And what, if I may ask, is a city?” 

city is a device for intensifying dis 

content. ‘® 

“What is discontent, then?” 

“Discontent is the mainspring of prog- 
ress.’ 


“But what is progress?” 

Here the Gnats of the congeries burst out 
laughing. “You don’t know what progress 
is? You must be from the country!” they 


scoffed. 
Mental Strain. 


Proof that these are 
human mind is offered by 
Courier-Journal: 


terrible times for the 
the Louisville 


“Gosh, life is getting strenuous.” 

“How so?” 

“It was a heavy strain to follow four or 
five serial stories in the magazines. Now 


you've got to follow ’em in the moving pic- 


tures as well.” 


PROPHECIES— Redding foretold 
present War—gave exact dates 18 years 
ago; Claims America soon become in- 
volved—every existing Institution swept 
away like chaff; Makes startling 1915 Pre 


dictions founded on Bible Prophecies; 
Multitudes reading his 2\6-page book, “ Our Near Future” 
Intensely Interesting ; Convincing ; Creating great sensation. Silk 
cloth. postpaid, $1. E. LOOMIS, 120 East 40th Street, New York. 
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study of law. Send postal today for your free 
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Short-Story Writing | 


A Course ot forty lessons in the history 
form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Eseuwein, for years Editor ot Lippincott's 

One student writes: ‘1 know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I 
have just received a check for $125 from 
‘Everybody's’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. I am feeling very 
happy, and very grateful to Dr. Esen- 
wein. 

Aliso courses in Photopiay Writing. Ver 
sification and Poetics, Journalism. In all 
over One liundred Courses, under protes 
sors in Harvard. Brown, Cornell, and otber 
leading cuileges 
260-Page Cataiog Free. Piease Address 

The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 
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i LaSalle Extension University, 


At HOME 

a Law- 

yer a success 

awaits you—pow- 
er, dignity and 
independence— 


$5,000 to $10,000 yearly. Hundreds of big salary positions 
now open w: ith big firms. You can master Law—our simpli- 
fied method trains you at home in spare time, by mail. 
Course written in plain language by greatest essors. 
Endorsed by legal oe. method like that used in 
big Universities. Degree of LL. B. conferred. Course 
prepares you to pass a!! subjects required in bar examina- 
tions—we guarantee to coach you free until successfu!. 
Comritete Law Library Furnished f you enroll now. 

COMPLETE COURSE Written by Dr. 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING FR E gresertes 5. 
fessor Public Speakin the College of the On City a ie 
York, oe blic Public Speaking fe evra, | Public Lecturer for 
New York Greatest course 
a Me Boy it offer ae FREE & you. 
Write quick for Seb facts. Everything sent Free. 
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The 
New 


International Encyclopaedia 


SECOND EDITION 


Editors f 
of the | 


Second Edition 
THE IDEAL ENCYCLOPEDIA IS 


FRANK MOORE COLBY,, M.A. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 


Director, School of Journalism, Columbia University 


—late in its information; alphabetical in arrangement; 

—comprehensive in number and treatment of subjects; 

—plain and concise in its statements; 

—tair in treatment of disputed topics; 

—-international in handling national and international affairs; 

—in short, an encyclopedia which will quickly and accurately 
answer every question arising in reading or in conversation. 


Such A Work Is The Second Edition of the 
New International Encyclopedia. It is made 
in America, but responds to demands made 


upon it in all parts of the world. 
The Second Edition is absolutely NEW 
—-printed from new type, with new 
subjects, enlarged and improved. There 
will be 24 volumes instead of 21 as in 
the first edition. 
Thus it becomes an encyclopedia giving valuable 
information on all subjects for all classes of 
people, at all times and in all places—equally 
valuable to the boy or girl in school, the student 
in college, the workman in his shop, the profes- 
sional man in his technical duties, and the busi- 


ness man in his selected vocation. 
Therefore it is now presented for your con- 
sideration, not only because it is “made in 
America,” but also because it is most recent, 
comprehensive and 

OF GREATEST VALUE TO AMERICANS 


Of the first edition the New York Evening Post 
and the Nation said: “As an encyclopedia of 
American interests for American readers, it is 
undoubtedly the best and fullest in existenc se.” 
The first edition is in practically every public 
library and is recommended by librarians as the 
best. The Second Edition will fully maintain 
the high standard of the first edition. 

There will be 80,000 articles — about 30,000 


more than in any other standard encyclopedia, 


due in part to the great number of recent topics 
included. 

It Is Hlustrated on a scale more elaborate and 
costly than ever before attempted in this country. 
Thin Paper: Printed on a thin paper made es- 
pecially for the Second Edition—light, 


opaque, 


strong, that will not crumple. The page is of 
proper size for convenient handling. 

A Special Library Edition is printed on regular 
book paper and bound in library buckram as speci- 
fied by the American Library Association. 

A Free Research Bureau is at the service of sub 
scribers to the Second Fdition. It may be consult 
ed, without obligation, for detailed infor- 
mation on all encyclopxdic subjects. 

A SPECIAL PRICE NOW 
Immediate subscribers are offered A 
a very advantageous introductory Q 
price—the lowest for which this 
edition will be offered. As pub ° 
lication progresses, this price y 
must necessarily be increased. © Dodd, Mead 

Fill Out and Mail Coupon <°/  & Company 
It will bring you, without Ay Publishers 
charge, an interesting 449 Fourth Ave. 


book giving informa New York City 


tion of the scope of 
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lustrations,de- Second Edition of the 
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clopwdia, with details of 
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COPYA'G+T 1915 BY THE FROCTES & GAMBLE LO, CINCINNATI 


HE hostess whose linens win the admiration of her guests is 

blessed with something more than good taste. She is 

twice-blessed in knowing the value of Ivory Soap for 
keeping delicate fabrics like new. 


Fine linen cannot stand the effect of ordinary soaps. Free alkali, 
unsaponified oil and inferior materials soon discolor and destroy 
the minute threads and fibers. The only way to wash such 
pieces safely and beautifully is to use soap that is mild, pure 
and of the highest grade. That, as you know, is Ivory. 


To Wash Fine Linen 


Use water that is warm, not hot. If the water is hard, soften with 
borax. Make a thick lather with Ivory Soap. Do not rub the soap 
on the fabric. Soak the pieces thoroughly in the lather; then rub 
the spots gently with the hands, sousing the material up and down 
in the suds. Rinse in several warm waters until all traces of the soap 
are gone. Rinse once again in boiling water, followed immediately 
by a rinsing in as cold water as you can obtain. Hang in the sun, 
if possible, but do not let the linen dry completely. Iron without 
sprinkling. 


IVORY SOAP... . 
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PARTIAL CONTENTS 


The Law df Great Think- 
ing. 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends. 

How to develop analytical 
power. 

How to think ‘‘all around’’ 
any subject. 

How tothrow the mind into 
deliberate, controlled, 
productive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Per- 
fect Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power 
of ConsecutiveThinking, 
Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought. 

How to drive from théemind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power. 


How to handle the mind in 
Creative Thinking. 

The secret of Building 
Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to 
act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 

What createsHuman Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
Training. 

Definite Methods for devel- 
oping Will. 

The Ninety-NineMeth- 

6 for using Will- Power 
in the Conduct of Life. 

Seven Principles of drill in 
Mental, Physical, Per- 
sonal Power. 

Fifty-one Maxims for 
Applied Power of Percep- 
tion. Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Self-Analysis, Con- 
trol. 

How to Develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

: Tow to concentrate the eye 
upon what is before you— 
object, persen, printed 
page, work. 

How te become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body well 
poised. 

How to open the Mind and 
Body for reception of in- 
coming power. 

How to exercise the 
nerves. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the tyr- 
anny of the Nervous 
system. 

How to secure steady 
nerves. 

How to train the Hand. 

How to maintain the Cen- 
tral Factors of Body 
health. 

Difficulties in Mastering 
Harmful Habits. 

Fifteen Methods of mas- 
tering Anger and Irrita- 
bility, 


A complete list of con- 
tents would almost fili 
this page. 
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‘Power of Will'"_the Book 
that Startled the World 


Let Me Lend It to You for 5 Days Free—Send No Money 


Rarely, if ever, has a book been published which 
has created such a sensation. In the last few 
months over 50,000 thinking men and women 
have become owners of “Power of Will’ and un- 
less every sign fails this number will be doubled 
almost before this announcement goes to press. 
Wherever one goes, people are discussing the 
wonderful discoveries and new-found secrets of 
achievement laid bare for the first time in this 
great work—by Frank Channing Haddock, the 
famous scientist—secrets which enable any man 
or woman to train his or her will into a faculty of 
almost magical health and money-winning power. 


the 28 fascinating lessons is written so simply that 
anyone can understamd them and apply the prin- 
ciples, methods and rules set down with notice- 
able results almost from the very start. 


A Veritable Godsend 


* “Power of Will” has pulled men out of the gut- 


ter and put them on the road to self-respect and 
success—it has enabled men to overcome drink 
and other vices almost over-night—it has helped 
overcome sickness and nervousness, making thou- 
sands of sick people well—it has transformed un- 
happy, envious, discontented people into dominat- 





Will Power is 
Motive Power 


The, will is the motive 
power of the brain. The 
keenest brain in the world 
has no more chance of 
carrying its owner over 
the road to, success with- 
out will power back of it, 
than a railroad engine has 
of crossingethe continent 
without steam — for the 
will runs the brain. 

The will is the weapon of 
achievement—upon that 


When the will fails, the 
battle is lost. Show me a 
successful man and Ill 
show you a man with an 
indomitable will. No rea- 
sonable ambition is out of 
reach of a man with a 
properly trained will. And 


Some ‘‘Power of Will’’ Owners 


A list of owners of “Power of Will” reads 
almost like a list of ““Who’s Who,” and they 
speak of it as a Bible. 
dreds of successful business men, states- 
men, government officials, writers, physicians, 
thoughtful men and women in every field 
of work—in every town and city in the 
country, and as the news spreads the num- 
beregrows daily by leaps and bounds. 


Among those who read,use and praise “‘Power 
of Will’ are such men as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; 
x : Wu Ting Fang, ex-Chinese Ambassador; 
does accomplishment hinge. Asst. Postmaster -General Britt; General 
Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express 
Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, now Vice-President 
Art Metal Construction Co,; Ernest Knae- 
bel, Asst. Atty-Gen’l of the U. S., etc., etc. 
These are but a few. 
dreds of others almost equally prominent, 
and thousands more whose names you know. 


ing personalities suffused 
with the joy of living—it 
has enabled people who 
had sunk deep into the 
grooves of a rut to pull 
themselves out and become 
masters instead of the 
blind tool of circumstance 
—it has reawakened am- 
bition in men and women 
who had been turned from 
their life purpose and given 
them the courage and con- 
fidence to build anew—it 
has converted failures in 
business into spectacular 
successes—it has enabled 
successful men to under- 
take even bigger projects 
by showing them how to 
use the power they al- 
ready possess with even 
more telling force. Youn 
and old alike, men anc 
women in all walks of 
life, testify to the almost 


They include hun- 


We can name hun- 











now for the first time in 
history has the secret of training the will been 
brought within your grasp. 


How to Strengthen the Will 


Everyone knows what can be accomplished by ex- 
ercising the brain. Our whole educational sys- 
tem is founded upon the theory that brain can be 
developed in proportion to the amount of intelli- 
gent exercise and use to which it is put. 

For years scientists have known that the same is 
true of the will—that the will can be made indom- 
itable by intelligent exercise and use. 

The trouble has been that until now no one has 
ever devoted their attention to the cultivation of 
the will. And since we have never been taught 
to use it, most of us don’t know how. We float 
along carrying out other peoples’ wills simply be- 
cause our own will has become scotched and 
dormant from lack of use. 

If you should keep your arm in a sling for two 
years it would become powerless to lift a spoon; 
the same is true of the will—it becomes power- 
less to serve its owner simply from lack of use. 


A Complete Course 


“Power of Will,” while bound in book form, is 
in reality a complete course in Will Training—the 
first ever conceived. The author, Dr. Haddock, 
has devoted years to the most roteust analysis 
of the will in human beings. et every step in 


magical changes in their 
lives once they understand Dr. Haddock’s simple 
formula for strengthening the will—once they 
know how to use this God-given faculty recog- 
nized the world over as the greatest weapon of 
achievement. 


Send No Money 


“Power of Will” in 28 lessons (400 pages) is 
handsomely bound in half leather, has gold-top 
leaves and contains more material than any 
course selling for $25.00o—yet the price is only 
$3.00 and it won’t cost you a single penny to ex- 


. amine this great work in your own home. Merely 


mail the coupon, without money, enclosing only 
your business card or giving a reference and I'll 
send you a copy by return post. Keep it five 
days—study it out at your leisure—then if you feel you 
ean part with it, send the book back—otherwise remit 
the $3.00. Don’t let a single unnecessary moment go 
by without the secrets of achievement that are 
yours once you have ‘Power of Will”—secrets 
that are helping thousands of others win 
greater success and happiness—secrets 
which no one can afford to be without 
in today’s life struggle against even 
greater odds. Remember, you 
risk nothing—and you have 
worlds to gain. erely 
mail the coupon, 
but do it RIGHT 
Now. 

Address 








What Users Say 
“I band yeu $3 in pay- 
ment; from what I have 
already seen I believe I can 
get 6300 to 630.000 worth 
of good ut of it,”—C, D. 
Van Vechten, General 
Agent, No. West Life Ins. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

“*Will Power’ is acom- 

jlation of mighty force, 

y first week's benefit in 
dollars is $900—cost 83 ; 
profit 6867."—J. W. Hei- 
stand, 916 Tribune Bidg., 
Chicago, 

“In my judgment ‘Power 
of Will’ is wonderful.”’— 
Owen J. McCanghey. Sec 
of Corp. Securities Co., 8t. 
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WHEN THE COSSACKS WERE 
CALLED TO WAR 


[No other land appeals to the imagina- 
tion as strongly as Russia. It is vast, 
mysterious, full of contradictions. In al! 
forecasts of the world’s future it looms 
large and ominous, and the effect of this 
war upon Russia is likely to be the most 
important problem that grows out of the 
conflict. Stephen Graham, writing in 
Collier's, gives us a luminous view of 
the way in which the Russians in the 
interior received the first news of the 
war.] 


WAS staying in an Altai Cossack vil- 

lage on the frontier of Mongolia when 

the war broke out, twelve hundred 
versts south of the Siberian Railway, a 
most verdant resting place with majestic 
fir forests, snow-crowned mountains 
range behind range, green and purple 
valleys deep in larkspur and monkshood. 
All the young men and women of the 
village were out on the grassy hills with 
scythes, the children gathered currants 
in the wood each day, old folk sat at 
home and sewed furs together, the pitch 
boilers and charcoal burners worked at 
their black fires with barrels and scoops, 
and athwart it all came the message of 
war. 

At 4 a. m. on the 31st of July the first 
telegram came through—an order to mo- 
bilize and be prepared for active service. 
I was awakened that morning by an un- 
usual commotion, and, going into the 
village street, saw the soldier population 
collected in groups, talking excitedly. 
My peasant hostess cried out to ~ me: 
“Have you heard the news? There is 
war!” A young man on 4 fine horse 
came galloping down the street, a great 
red flag hanging from-his shoulders and 
flapping in the wind, and as he went he 
called out the news to each and every 


one: “War! War!” 
_Horses out, uniforms, swords! The 
village feldscher took his stand out- 


side our one Government building, the 
Volostnoe pravlenie, and began to ex- 
amine horses. The Czar had called on 
the Cossacks; they gave up their work 
without a regret and burned to fight the 
enemy. Who was the enemy? Nobody 
knew. 


on each day, and I spent much time 
watching the village “vet” certify- 
ing or rejecting mounts. A horse that 
could not go fifty miles a day was not 
passed. Each Cossack brought his horse 
up, plucked its lips apart to show the 
teeth, explained marks on the _ horse’s 
body, mounted it bareback and showed 
its paces. The examination was strict; 
the Cossacks had a thousand miles to 
go to get to the railway at Omsk. It 
was necessary to have strong horses. 
On Thursday, the day of setting out, 
there came a third telegram from St. 
Petersburg. The vodka shop, which had 
been locked and sealed during the great 
temperance struggle which has been in 
progress in Russia, might be opened for 
one day only. 
What scenes there were that day! 
All the men of the village had become 
soldiers and pranced on their horses. 
At eight o’clock in the morning the holy- 
water basin was taken from the church 


[io preparations for departure went 


(Continued on page 4) 
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and placed with triple candles on the 
open sun-blazed mountainside. The 
Cossacks met there as at a rendezvous, 
and all their womenfolk in multifarious 
bright cotton dresses and tear - stained 
faces walked out to say a last religious 
good-by. 

“God is with you,” said the Priest in 
his sermon—the tears were running down 
his face the while—“God is with you, not 
a hair of your heads will be lost. Never 
turn your backs on the foe. Remember 
that if you do, you endanger the eternal 
welfare of your souls. Remember, too, 
that a letter, a post card, one line—will 
be greedily read by all of us who remain 
behind. God bless His faithful slaves!” 

When the lesson was read there was a 
great scramble among the soldiers to get 
their heads underneath the Bible. They 
looked true “slaves of God,” these sol- 
diers on their knees in the blazing sun- 
light, the great Bible on their bushy 
heads. Each soldier dismounted and 
prostrated himself in the prayers, each 
soldier at the last kissed the cross in the 
priest's hand and was anointed on the 
brow with holy water. 

And when anointed he passed away 
from the priest, leading his horse by the 
bridle. He sought out mother and wife 
in the waiting throng, embraced them and 
was blessed, amid sobbings that wrung 
the heart. 


WAY, away! Two miles from the 

village an ox had been killed and 

was being cooked by the side of the 
road, and gallon bottles of vodka awaited 
in the grass. The soldiers got into saddk 
again, and rode out through the crowds 
of women, old men, children. And a 
great number followed them to the place 
of picnic, 

The ox was cooked over a great fire 
by the riverside, the green birches wither- 
ing in the smoke. The Cossacks came up 
quickly, and, getting down from their 
horses, tied them to the trees. Buckets 
and kettles and glasses were brought 
forth from a shed, also many plates, but 
no tables. There was soup and roast beef 
and vodka for all comers. 

First of all, the gallon bottles of spirit 
were emptied into the buckets and kettles 
and distributed among the men, the men 
themselves officiating. There were drinks 
all round and healths to the Czar and to 
Russia and to themselves. 

One man held up a ruble, showing the 
Emperor’s face, and all the soldiers sang 
‘God Save the Czar,’ and then danced 
round the coin. 

The ataman was taken, hoisted shoul- 
der high, and thrown three times into the 
air and caught again with cheers, a great, 
stout, bearded military official, A num- 
ber of soldiers even came up to me and 
laid their hands on me, saying: 

“Pozvoltye vas raskatchat!” 
give you a swing!”) 

I had difficulty in getting away. 

The roaring little river rushed along 
under the birch trees, the horses waited 
in the green shade, the men danced and 
sang, the women sobbed and keened. 

There was an hour of it, and then the 
officer in command gave the word, and 
all the men were in the stirrup again. 

The long journey and farewell began in 
earnest. Even so, women on horseback 
accompanied their husbands twenty or 
thirty miles and then said good-by and 
even watched them out of sight as they 
dipped with the dust into the horizon. So 
Russia sent off her men from the frontier 
of Mongolia to fight on the far-off plains 
of Austria and Poland. 


(“Let's 
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THE AMERICAN PIONEER 


[This address by Franklin K. Lane, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, is one of the nota- 
ble addresses of American history. It 
was delivered at the opening of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, in San Francisco, 
February 20. There are few, very few, 
utterances in our history that equal it in 
exaltation of tone, effectiveness of appeal 
to national sentiment, beauty of literary 
form and freedom from bathos. It is one 
of the very few fine things that has not 
come out of sectional strife or partisan 
animosity and hence its appeal is to all 
Americans.] 


these buildings with their work 

have surely given full wing to 
their fancy in seeking to symbolize the 
tale which this exposition tells. 

Among these figures I have sought for 
one which would represent to me the sig- 
nificance of this great enterprize. 

Prophets, priests and kings are here, 
conquerors and mystical figures of an- 
cient legend; but these do not speak the 
word I hear, 

My eye is drawn to the least conspicu- 
ous of all—the modest figure of a man 
standing beside two oxen, which look 
down upon the court of the nations, where 
East and West come face to face. 

Towering above his gaunt figure is the 
canopy of his prairie schooner. 

Gay conquistadores ride beside him, and 
one must look hard to see this simple, 
plodding figure. 

Yet that man is to me the one hero of 
this day. 

Without him we would not be here. 

Without him banners would not fly, nor 
bands play. 

Without him San Francisco would not 
be to-day the gayest city of the globe. 

Shall I tell you who he is, this key 
figure in the arch of our enterprize? 

That slender, dauntless, plodding, mod- 
est figure is the American pioneer. 


TT" sculptors who have ennobled 


To me he is far more: he is the ad- 
venturous spirit of our restless race. 

Long ago he set sail with Ulysses. But 
Ulysses turned back. 

He sailed again with Columbus for the 
Indies and heard with joy the quick com- 
mand, “Sail on, sail on, and on.” But 
the westward way was barred. 

He landed at Plymouth Rock and with 
his dull-eyed oxen has made the long, long 
journey across our continent. 

His way has been hard, slow, momen- 
tous. 

He made his path through soggy, sod- 
den forests where the storms of a thou- 
sand years conspired to block his way. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Said of the Second Edition 
“The ‘New Internatienal’ 
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The American firm, Dodd, Mead & Company, publishers for 75 years, 
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He drank with delight of the brackish 
water where the wild beasts wallowed. 

He trekked through the yielding, 
treacherous snows; forded swift-running 
waters; crept painfully through rocky 
gorges, where Titans had been at play; 
clambered up mountain sides, the sport 
of avalanch and of slide; dared the lim- 
itless land without horizon; ground his 
teeth upon the bitter dust of the desert; 
fainted beneath the flail of the raw and 
ruthless sun; starved, thirsted, fought, 
was cast down but never broken, and he 
never turned back. 

Here he stands at last beside this west- 
ern sea, the incarnate soul of his insa- 
tiable race—the American pioneer. 

Pity? He scorns it. 

Glory? He does not ask it. 

His sons and his daughters are scat- 
tered along the path he has come. 

Each fence post tells where some one 
fell. 

Each farm, brightening now with the 
first smile of Spring, was once a battle- 
field, where men and women fought the 
choking horrors of starvation and isola- 
tion. 

His is this one glory—he found the 
way; his the adventure. 

It is life that he felt, life that com- 
pelled him. 

That strange, mysterious thing that 
lifted him out of the primeval muck and 
sent him climbing upward—that same 
strange thing has pressed him onward, 
held out new visions to his wondering 
eyes and sung new songs into his wel- 
coming ears. 

And why! 

In his long wandering he has had time 
to think. 

He has talked with the stars, and they 
have taught him not to ask why. 

He is here. 

He has seated himself upon the golden 
sand of this distant shore and has said 
to himself that it is time for him to 
gather his sons about him that they may 
talk; that they may tell tales of things 
done. 

Here on this stretch of shore he has 
built the outermost camp-fire of his race 
and he has gathered his sons that they 
may tell each other of the progress they 
have made—utter man’s prayers, things 
done for man. 

His sons are they who have cut these 
continents in twain, who have slashed 
God’s world as with a knife, who have 
gleefully made the rebellious seas to lift 
man’s ships across the barrier mountains 
of Panama. 

This thing the sons of the pioneer have 
done—it is their prayer, a thing done for 
man. 

And here on this spot this pioneer has 
called his sons to speak, with modesty as 
is becoming in strong men, of many things 
done: How they have filled the night 
with jewelled light conjured from the 
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melting snows of the far-off mountains ; 
how they talk together across the world 
in their own voices; how they baffle the 
eagle in their flight through the air and 
make their way within the spectral gloom 
of the soundless sea; how they reach into 
the heavens and draw down food out of 
the air to replenish the wasted earth; 
how with the touch of a knife they con- 
vert the sinner and with the touch of a 
stone dissolve disease. 

These things and more have they done 
in these latter days, these sons of the 
pioneer. 

And in their honor he has fashioned 
this beautiful city of dreams come true. 

In their honor has he hung the heavens 
with flowers and added new stars to the 
night. 

In blue and gold, in scarlet and purple, 
in the green of the shallow sea and the 
burnt brown of the summer hillside, he 
has made the architecture of the centu- 
ries to march before their eyes in column, 
colonnade and court. 

Athens and Rome are not far memories 
to the pioneer. 

We have but to anchor his quaint cov- 
ered wagon to the soil and soon it rises 
transformed into the vane of some mighty 
cathedral. 

Here, too, in this city of the new na- 
tion the pioneer has called together all 
his neighbors that we may learn one of 
the other. 

We are to live together side by side 
for all time. 

The seas are but a highway between the 
doors of the nations. 

We are to know each other. 

Perhaps strained nerves may sometimes 
think the gesture of the pioneer to be 
abrupt, and his voice we know has been 
hardened by the winter winds. 

But his neighbors will soon come to 
know that he has no hatred in his heart, 
for he is without fear; that he is without 
‘envy, for none can add to his wealth. 

The long journey of this slight, modest 
figure that stands beside the oxen is at 
an end. 

The waste places of the earth have been 
found. 

But adventure is not to end. 

Here in his house will be taught the gos- 
pel of an advancing democracy—strong, 
valiant, confident, conquering — upborne 
and typified by the independent, venture- 
some spirit of that mystic materialist, the 
American pioneer. 
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To clean painted walls and woodwork, to clean a piano, to restore 
faded upholstery, to clean wall paper, to clean carpets, to clean - 
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A mastery of it means greater efficiency, 
broader opportunities, increased income. Grenville 
Kleiser (famous Speech Specialist) has perfected a 

Course in Practical English and Mental Efficiency which 
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Your thinking is done in words. It is vincing, is largely a matter of words and verbal s 

impossible for you to think in words which skill. A limited vocabulary means limited Pp 

you do not possess. Your thoughts must thought, limited power, and limited authority. i} 

suffer for the words you lack. Increase your Grenville Kleiser’s system is altogether dif- “s 

stock of words and you increase both your facil- ferent from the stereotyped old-time method of ; 

ity of expression and mental efficiency. One teaching ‘‘grammar.’’ There are no wearisome 
vital difference between a clear thinker and a rules of syntax and rhetoric to memorize. By a 
hazy thinker, between one who is authoritative direct, intensely interesting, and practical system, 

and persuasive, and one who is feeble and uncon- immediate results are guaranteed. 
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“These lessons are so clear and concise and at the same 
time so entertaining that it would be impossible not to receive a 
great deal of good from this Course. In fact, I look forward to 
each week’s lesson with much interest,’”’ says B. F. CORDAY, 
President Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This Course will Awaken and Develop Latent Powers 
and Ambitions. It not only gives one thatcommandof words and know!l- 
edge of men and things which tends to leadership, but it will shape your 

life mentally and physically by a thousand influences. It will inspire and de- 
velop latent qualities of concentration, will power, personal magnetism, and 
build up a personality which will command recognition and advancement. 


Sign and Send Us the Coupon To-day 


The booklet ‘‘ How to Become a Master of English,’’ is abso- 
lutely free. It teems with information on English, and Mr. 
Kleiser’s new, common-sense method of teaching it. You will 
find it of great interest and value. Send the coupon and get it 
free. No agent will call upon you. 
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354-360 Fourth Avenue 
New York Dept. 369 


Gentlemen:—Send me free of 
charge or obligation, the booklet, 
** How to Become a Master of Eng- 
lish,’’ together with full particulars 
of the Grenville Kleiser Course in 
Practical English and Mental Ef- 
ficiency. 
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When All Other Encyclopaedias Fail 
Look lt Up in NELSON’ 


Nelson’s is the ONLY Encyclopedia or Reference work that can keep pace with 
the History of the World; and the following up-to-date subjects are to be found 
ONLY in Nelson's because of the advantages of the patented Loose-Leaf binding 
device: A complete history of the Great European War between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, France, England, and other countries, with the causes 
leading thereto, and an authentic history of its events down to March, 1915. 
Nelson’s also contains authoritative, up-to-date articles on the Armies of the 
World, Navies of the World and U. S. Navy; Naval Guns and Land Guns; 
Battleships and Cruisers; Submarines and Flying Machines; Armor Plate and 
Artillery. 

In Nelson’s can be found the most recent treatment of such subjects as the great Earth- 
uake in Italy, 1915; Merchant Shipping and Shipping Subsidies; Stock Exchange; New 
oast Guard Service; Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony; Panama Canal; Factory 

Acts, and hundreds of subjects that cannot be found in any other Encyclopedia. 
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Leaf Encyclopedia is the only perfect Reference Work for to-day, to-morrow and all time. 
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simply turning that small nut at the top and bottom of each volume you loosen the binder 
—take out the obsolete pages and replace them with the new pages which contain the world’s 
happenings and activities of the past six months—and your Encyclopedia is fresh and new 


again. 
NELSON’S is a Complete Library in Itself 


It provides you with the knowledge of centuries. It gives you the essence of all books. 
It furnishes precisely the information wanted on every possible subject. It contains over 
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and plans, among them being Agriculture, Anthropology (the science of mankind), Ethnology 
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Biography, Botany, Chemistry, Education, Electricity, Engineering, Mechanics and Machin- 
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INVALIDED HOME 


[Near La Bassée, in northern France, 
a British officer (name not divulged) 
with the expeditionary forces of the In- 
dian army was wounded. His experi- 
ences on the trip to the first-aid quar- 
ters in the rear, then to the hospital, then 
by train to Boulogne and then home are 
vividly portrayed in the North American 
Review. One is reminded of Stephen 
Crane’s “Red Badge of Courage.” Only 
this is fact and Crane’s story was entirely 
imaginative. ] 


OMETHING has struck you just be- 
\ hind the thigh. It feels a heavy blow 

—something big, in the nature of a 
sledge-hammer or cannon ball. 

“Dash it, I’m hit,” you murmur, in- 
stinctively; and yet it cannot be. What 
hit you was too big. You wonder what 
on earth it can be. Perhaps a bomb that 
failed to explode—or a large piece of 
one. 

All this flashes through your mind as 
you lie there in the snow, with the enemy 
just across the road still shooting and 
throwing bombs at you. Very soon you 
realize it is a wound, all right. It is cold 
and wet and clammy, and is feeling sore. 

You look round to see what has hap- 
pened to the others. Only two or three 
have arrived. Are they coming? You 
wait. No signs of them. Your Subadar 
is near you; he has followed you in the 
rush. The rest have been stopped. 

“What’s happened, Subadar Sahib? 
Where are the others?” “I don’t know, 
Sahib; they haven’t come.” “Subadar 
Sahib, I’m hit.” “So am I, Sahib,” comes 
the answer. “We can’t take the trench 
alone, Subadar Sahib, so we’d better try 
and get back out of it.” 

You crawl back and away, being shot 
at all the time, wondering vaguely why 
they don’t hit you. After what seems an 
eternity you get back, report what has 
happened, and one Sepoy is told off to 
help the two wounded officers back. 

“The communication-trench is full of 
men; to struggle past them means too 
much pain. You decide to chance the 
bullets and keep to the open. It is a 
slow, long walk, a thousand yards at 
snail’s pace. You realize you are lucky 
there are no bones broken, but you won- 
der to what extent it is possible to bleed. 


HE Subadar says he is only slightly 
T wounded, too, but you are conscious 

that he is very depressed. He main- 
tains he is in no pain, but he has lost his 
air of quiet confidence. 

Suddenly the reason comes to you. His 
faith has been shaken; he is a devout 
Mohammedan, and has without ostenta- 
tion told you that very afternoon that he 
will not be hit—“for these things are in 
the light of God.” You realize now why 
he is upset. His faith is the faith of 
(Continued on page tv.) 
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in schools and colleges and searching their developing minds for means 
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one who imagines much prayer will make 
him invulnerable, and at the moment he is 


shocked. Later he will reason it all out 
and regain his inward peace. 

And so you struggle on through the 
night till you reach the village where the 
billets are (for it is midnight or later— 
everything happens at night in modern 
war). Arrived at the cottages, you go 
into the room where the first little beam 
of light comes from. 

“Where is the first-aid post?” you in- 
quire. “Second turn on the left, about 
two hundred meters off.” Off stag- 
gers the trio into the darkness again. 
Eventually a kind officer to whom you 
confide you are wounded pilots you 
through the intricacies of a farm-house, 
and there, in one of the minor rooms, is 
the doctor busy bandaging a crowd of 
Sepoys. 

There is a small fire in an outer room, 
and here, cowering over it, is a British 
officer. He seems to be bandaged every- 
where. Presently you discover it is the 
gallant Sapper who went to the trenches 
to boost the Germans out. Unfortunately 
the Germans got the first hit. Poor fel- 
low! he is very plucky. He tells you 
with quiet humor he is not badly hurt 
anywhere, but is hurt more or less every- 
where. This you see from the bandages 
—on hands, feet, and head; he is waiting 
for a stretcher to take him to one of the 
wagons. 


you hit?” You tell him, and proceed 

to remove your equipment. The doc- 
tor ruthlessly applies scissors to the tails 
of your shirt; it goes to your heart—you 
have but one other. Then comes the ex- 
amination, for which the Sapper at the 
fire wakes up and takes interest. 

“Here, you see, is where it went in, and 
here it came out,” the doctor remarks. 
“Just missed the hip-bone,” says the Sap- 
per, adding, “It’s made a bit of a hole.” 
Eventually the first-aid bandage is ap- 
plied. 

Next comes the Subadar, who, it ap- 
pears, has a slight wound through the in- 
ner part of the thigh. This is also band- 
aged, and again we sally forth into the 
night, with hazy directions as to the 
whereabouts of the ambulance-wagons. 
Another crawl for a half-mile or more. 

One is beginning to feel faint and won- 
der how much longer it will be possible 
to walk. Stray bullets keep coming up 
the road. These stray bullets have fol- 
lowed you throughout your wanderings, 
and you pray that one will not find you 
just at the end of your goai. At last you 
come upon the wagons standing in the 
road. You ask for an officer, and are di- 
rected to a house. 

On entering, you find it is the tempo- 
rary mess of some reinforcements put up 


| N comes the doctor: “Well, where are 
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to relieve the troops in the trenches. 
Among them you find some old friends 
that you did not know were even in the 
country. When they hear you are 
wounded, rum and hot water are im- 
mediately offered and accepted. The 
drink puts new life into you. Three or 
four real Egyptian cigarets are pressed on 
you, and you are taken to the medical of- 
ficer in charge of the wagons. 

Here you and your Subadar are parted, 
for he has to be conveyed to the Indian 
portion of the field ambulance. A seat is 
found for you in one of the wagons, 
which will start when full—luckily the 
wait is not longer. You are helped up into 
the wagon and feel your way in darkness 
to the farther end and sit down; this you 
find a painful operation. Then com- 
mences the long drive in. 


HAT drive will never fade from your 
memory. The wagon is a heavy con- 
cern, drawn at a slow walk by two 

heavy horses that keep slipping on the 
frosty road. It is bitterly cold and ut- 
terly dark as you creak along a road full 
of filled-in “Jack Johnson” holes. 

How long it takes to cover that three 
miles of road you cannot tell, but it feels 
a century. Each bump gives you a pain- 
ful jar and makes your heart ache for 
the other poor fellows lying silently in 
the stretchers, of whom you caught a 
glimpse as you came in. 

Soon you are conscious of some one 
sitting opposite you breathing through his 
mouth and giving a little sigh occasion- 
ally. Presently a hand touches your 
own; you close on it and give it a little 
squeeze. 

“Where are we?” says a gentle little 
voice in broad Scotch. “It’s all right, 
laddie; we are in the ambulance-wagon.” 
There is a long pause. 

“You an officer?” “Yes.” Long pause. 

“You wounded?” “Yes.” Long pause. 

“I’m in the Black Watch. The officer 
took my name. I lost my head and got 
among the Germans.” 

“You badly hurt?” “No; but I can’t 
see.” The voice is very faint and indis- 
tinct. It dies away, and one doesn’t care 
to fatigue the sufferer by asking ques- 
tions. After another long pause the voice 
continues, painfully. The three things 
it harps on are the fact that he lost his 
head and got in among the Germans 
alone, that his name was taken, and that 
he can’t see because his eyes are band- 
aged. 

You try and cheer him up and tell him 
not to worry, that it will be all right now. 
He relapses into silence for a while, and 
then painfully goes over those three points 
again, adding, “It was a bomb that done 
it.” 

At last the long, painful drive comes 
to an end. The field ambulance, situated 
in a beautiful French chateau, is reached 
and you are taken through the inviting 
gates into light and warmth. 
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simply developed his brain to greater power than 
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All people have brains—most people start in the race 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN 
A GERMAN PRISON 


[Germany, like other nations at war, is 
afflicted with the “spy” fever. Carolyn 
Wilson, correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, spent six days of solitary con- 
finement in Berlin on account of it. But 
out of it she has made for her newspa- 
per an unusual “inside” story of experi- 
ence with German officialdom, which she 
characterizes as “stupid—hopelessly, pains- 
takingly stupid.” ] 


HEY came to get me while I was at 
T luncheon on Saturday, Feb. 6—two 

nice, gentlemanly looking policemen, 
who looked through all my things, took 
all my papers, and requested me to go 
with them to the police station. 

They asked me a thousand or two ques- 
tions, harping on the fact that I was in- 
imical to Germany. Incidentally I got 
so tired of the two words, “deutschfeind- 
lich” and “deutschfreundlich,” that I hope 
I never hear them again as long as I live. 

At about 4.30 in the afternoon, when 


| they were tired out asking me everything 


about my past life, my plans for the: fu- 


| ture, and my hope of immortality, they 


smilingly informed me, much with the air 
of hosts giving an invitation, that they 
were regretfully obliged to detain me 
there for the night. I was slightly stag- 
gered, but their pleasant faces calmed me, 
and I saw in prospect a room, not too 
large, but comfortable, a student’s lamp, 
perhaps, by which I could read until mid- 
night, and then early in the morning out 
again. 

“Can’t anything be done,” I asked. 
“Can't I ’phone to the embassy or the 
consulate, where I am known, and let 
them explain for me?” 

They would not give me permission to 
*phone either of the American representa- 
tives, but said I might send word to the 
American Woman’s Club, where I was 
staying, in order that they shouldn't 
worry about me there. 

I didn’t want to make a useless pother 
over just one night, so I rather laughed 
over the matter on the telephone to the 
secretary of the Club, and asked her to 
accept for me a dinner engagement which 
I had just received for the following night 
—so sure was I that I should be out. For 
they assured me at the police bureau that 
an officer would come and get me in the 
morning and take me before the com- 
mandant. 

I asked the Club secretary to send me 
some food and books—neither of which, 
by the way, I was allowed to receive, and 
then I was led away to my cell after de- 
positing my valuables with the jailer. 


IRST I was stripped and searched 
F while the women attendants stood 

around and made remarks about the 
disgrace of being a spy and wasn’t I 
ashamed to be hiding under a false flag 
—this when my American flag was taken 
from my bag. 
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I got angry at that and told them what 
I thought of them. They then locked me 
in a cell so cold that even in the almost 
complete darkness I could see my breath 
—and since I could hardly speak as a 
result of the cold which I already had, I 
begged for a warmer cell and got it. 
This was the only request the women 
keepers granted me. On the whole, they 
were cruel, telling me tales of three 
months’ imprisonment and always refus- 
ing to take any of my petitions to the 
director. The men, on the contrary, were 
uniformly courteous. 

In my cell—the warmer one to which I 
was transferred—it was impossible to see 
anything. One could feel a bed and one 
stumbled over a stool. Quickly all idea 
of a comfortable room with a student 
lamp was banished from the mind. 

All night long I lay dreading to touch 
the coverlet of the bed, still entirely 
dressed, for fear 1 might come in con- 
tact with a straw mattress which had 
been there since time immemorial and 
fearing lest rats and cockroaches and 
worse were all about the cell. 

But that would be a libel on German 
thoroness. Nothing like an animal or in- 
sect was inside the cell, it was tolerably 
clean, and if the straw-filled mattress and 
cover had been there forever, at least 
there was a clean sheet in which I pinned 
myself carefully each night after the first, 
as they do children in the nursery. 

However, the beds there aren’t built for 
sleep. They rather resemble the Alps, 
with deep hollows and high crests, the, 
pillow leaks straw all over the place. My 
bed stood immediately under the window, 
so that when it is open the steam comes 
in and trains rush and roar and rumble 
past continually through the night... . 


N Monday some of my things came 
from the Club, a brush and a nail 
file, which they promptly took away 

from me—I might saw my way out with 
it—my soap box, a buffer—O, yes, and my 
tooth brush. 

It was dark when they came. I was 
already in bed. One is punished if one is 
not in bed by 6 P. M., even as one is pun- 
ished if ore is not up at6 A. M. Do you 
know, I felt those things over in the dark, 
and I cried over them. As simple a thing 
as a buttonhook, on which I traced with 
caressing fingers the familiar inlaid mon- 
ogram, could arouse that much emotion 
in me. They seemed like friends. ... 

Again nothing happened until I was 
taken downstairs and asked another thou- 
sand or so questions, all of which were 
faithfully entered in a ledger built extra 
large for the purpose. By this time I was 
eating sparingly at times of the food they 
brought me. 

On Monday, at noon, they gave me per- 
mission to write to the consulate, where 
I had many good friends, and I sent that 
letter off by special messenger, and it was 
delayed until the next day at 5. The 
consul general’s reply was likewise de- 
layed eighteen hours. 

Each day at three, with irritating punc- 
tuality, they would call me downstairs to 
contribute another ten pages to the book. 
They asked me so many irrelevant, ridic- 
ulous questions that I used to sit through 
the séances with one silly idea in my 
head: “In a minute they are going to ask 
me if I have ever heard Anna Held?” 

I told them my every amusement since 
I had arrived in Germany, every question 
I had ever directed to any one, how much 
my salary was and how I received it, 
what my_ sentiments were toward the 
allies, if I played poker; had my paper 
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sent me there to deny Mr. Bennett's 
stories ?—and a thousand more. 

But all this time people were not idle 
in Berlin. For some reason the charge 
against me had been lodged at the Marine- 
Amt, and every one who knew me was 
trying to find some way to release me. 
Our ambassador, Mr. Gerard, applied re- 
peatedly for my release and vainly for 
permission to see me, only being granted 
that permission on the fifth day. 

I was told I was a clever spy, and that 
these very things which appeared so 
harmless in my life in Germany—the con- 
certs I went to and the quiet dinners at 
the homes of my friends—would be the 
things a clever spy would do to divert 
suspicion. 








VII 


But at last it was settled, on the day 
after Mr. Gerard had sent the cable to 
The Tribune telling them to get Am- 
bassador von Bernstorff to advise his 
government of my integrity, and my re- 
lease was arranged for before any answer 
could come back, and in spite of the fact 
that an officer from the Marine-Amt had 
told me, as per schedule, “to be patient; 
that it would. take another three days.” 

I think they were finally convinced that 
they had made a stupid mistake. But did 
they apologize to me? Jamais de la vie, 
as they say in the good old town I am 
going back to as quickly as a train will 
take me. They were positively abject to 
the embassy, but I merely got a scolding 
and a warning. 
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things which Ivory does so well. 


The sensitive little body demands a soap that is mild and pure, above all else. 
Ivory has come to mean the mildest and purest soap that can be made. 


To most people 









Users of Ivory Soap now think of it as the soap for all better-than-ordinary purposes. They know 
“ that it is capable of the most exacting things—that even the tender skin of a 
new baby is unhurt by its use. 
The Ivory Soap “ Baby Book” is a valuable treatise on the raising of healthy, 


happy children. You may have a copy free of charge by addressing 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. 15, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Below is a list of titles and authors 

These twenty volumes are the author- 
ized English translation of the twenty 
supreme Masterpieces of French fiction. 
Remember these books were not only 
selected and crowned by the French 
Academy of Immortals and their au- 
thors honored by admission to that 
body, but every one of the books has 
o received the further and really greater 
distinction of tremendous popularity. 
Each volume measures 8x5x14 and is 
handsomely and durably bound in rich 
silk finish buff buckram. 


The Famous Books and ‘Their Distinguished Authors 


of each famous work. You will want 
to read them all. Some of them you 





For a limited time this handsome set 
of Balzac’s greatest novels is included 
absolutely free with twenty volumes of 
French Masterpieces, making really 
twenty-six volumes of the _ greatest 
French literature. Each volume . of 
Balzac measures 8x5%x1%_ inches, 
Titles are those 


will want to read several times. They 





run the whole gamut of human emotion 
from the broadest burlesque, through 
light comedy, and up into the rarified 


atmosphere of star tragedy. They con- 






tain accurate pictures of every type of 
French character, accurate descriptions 


of every stratum of French society. 
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An “Attic” Philosopher. By Emile The sensational favorite of Con- “Century. By Alfred de , Bey The Red Lily. By Anatole France 
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ter of the philosophical novel. 


ibilene. ] ili Ss es and of human passions. 
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A Woodland Queen. by Andre > Phil ppe de Massa 


be Constantin. By Ludovic Gerfaut. By Charles de Bernard 
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the French Bourgeoisie. the period. all French authors. life and character. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING| 
Winston Churchill’s 


NOW READY New Novel 


A FAR COUNTRY 


By Winston Churchill 
Author of “The Inside of the Cup” 

A novel of remarkable power and vision. A book that goes 
deep into modern life and reveals the truth. Written with even 
greater daring than “The Inside of the Cup,’ Mr. Churchill’s new 
novel is another realistic and faithful picture of contemporary 

















America. Illustrated. $1.50 
Jack London’s New Novel Arthur Stringer’s New Novel 
THE SCARLET PLAGUE THE HAND OF PERIL 
By Jack London By Arthur Stringer 
A romance of the future in which A real detective story with a plot 


Jack — records the ae that will hold your interest from the 

a Fag on sane pons = first to the last page, written by a 

world. master of this type of fiction. 
Illustrated. $1.00 Illustrated. $1.35 


Eden Phillpotts’s New Novel 
BRUNEL’S TOWER 


* Eden Phillpotts 
“Magnificently written. . . The daily bread of life is in this book. 

















Absorbingly interesting. ... A book for which to be frankly grateful.”- — 
N. Y. Times. 

“Filled to its depths with reflections upon life that are very near to life it- 
self.’—Boston Transcript. $1.50 
The Best New Poetry 

James Stephens’s New Volume Mr. Tagore’s New Volume 
By James Stephens By Rabindranath Tagore 

Author of “The Crock of Gold,” etc. Nobel Prizeman in Literature, 1913 

“Written with a far-soaring imagi- “Everyone who is sensitive to poetry 
nation, a whimsical humor ... free | that is clear and simple and full of 
from sentimentality and cant ...a | beauty will read this striking trans- 
book to be possessed.’ ‘—Chicago Post. | lation with interest and with heart 

$1.00 | quickening.”"—NV. Y. Times. $1.25 








“The greatest American poetry since Whitman’s.”,—WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


By Edgar Lee Masters 
“It more vividly paints a community than any other work in American 
literature.’ ’—Boston Transcript. 
“It is an illuminating piece of work, and an entengetteite one.”—Chicago 
Post. 








The Best New Books on Current Funies 
RUSSIA AND THE WORLD AMERICA AND HER PROBLEMS 


By Stephen Graham By Paul Benjamin d’Estournelles de Constant 
Author of “With Russian Pilgrims to | Senator of the French Republic, etc. 
Jerusalem.” A penetrating discussion of our na- 


A book that reveals and interprets | tional and international problems as 
modern Russia for Western minds, | ...., by a statesman of rare genius 
written by one who has lived long in | ** , eo ow 2 
the country and caught the spirit of and a keen observer of governmental 


its people. Illustrated. $2.00 | affairs. $2.00 

THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 
By H. A. Millis 

A frank and highly interesting discussion of an important question; the re- 


sult of a special inv estigation and study of the actual conditions in California, 
considering a ot and the treatment of established Japanese. $1.50 


os cctt 4. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY al bookstore 







































WHEN THE LUSITANIA SANK 


[The most coherent and apparently ac- 
curate story of the destruction of the 
Lusitania that we have seen is the fol- 
lowing, told in the London Daily News 
by Oliver P. Barnard, a scenic artist of 
the Covent Garden opera.] 


T WAS my rare fortune to be one of 

four people who saw the torpedo of 

the German submarine fired at the 
Lusitania at a distance of probably not 
more than 200 yards. 

I had just come up from luncheon in 
the dining saloon and was looking across 
an uncommonly calm and beautiul sea 
when I saw on the starboard what at 
first seemed to be the tail of a fish. 

It was the periscope of our assailant. 

The next thing I observed was the 
fast-lengthening track of a  newly- 
launched torpedo, itself a streak of froth. 
We had all been thinking, dreaming, 
sleeping, and eating submarines from the 
hour we left New York, and yet, with 
the dreaded danger about to descend 
upon us, I could hardly believe the evi- 
dence of my own eyes. 

An American lady rushed up to where 
I stood, exclaiming nonchalantly, “This 
isn't a torpedo, is it? 

I was too spellbound to answer. I felt 
absolutely sick. 

Then we were hit. My impression of 
the contact of the torpedo was that it 
was an indescribably terrific impact, tho 
not marked by anything such as the im- 
agination might fancy, in the way of a 
roar. 

The torpedo must have penetrated 
deeply into the side of the vessel and ex- 
ploded internally. The shot was obvious- 
ly fired at our bow and got us, I should 
think, abreast of the bridge. For reasons 
incomprehensible to most of the sur- 
vivors, the Lusitania was making at the 
moment only about 15 knots, with the 
result that the torpedo traveled, say, the 
200 yards of its course just in time to 
strike the ship squarely. 

The point of contact was about be- 
neath the grand entrance to the saloon 
and the result of the explosion was that 
it blew everything in that immediate vi- 
cinity into smithereens. Then the tre- 
mendous water tanks on the funnel deck 
burst, releasing their enormous contents 
and flooding everything. 

The moment the explosion took place 
the Lusitania simply fell over just as a 
house, kept up by the underpinning, 
would topple the instant the main props 
were pulled out. 


NSTANTLY there was a tremendous 
| rush of passengers to the deck from 

the saloon and lounge. I did not 
think that anybody, not even the women 
and children, were so much terrified as 
they were astounded and stunned by the 
consciousness that the fears, cherished 
half in ridicule for five days previously, 
had at last been realized and the Ger- 
man “bluff” had actually come off. 

“By heavens, they’ve done it!” ejac- 
ulated a  broad-shouldered American 
whom I never saw again. 

That was the first universal thought. 
“What shall we do?” was the next. 

Many people, evidently convinced that 
the Lusitania was unsinkable, made prep- 
arations to sit tight and let things take 
their course. 

My own first impulse was to obtain a 
lifebelt. Excitement and fright were 
10W everywhere, but there was no panic. 
“Keep cool” seemed to be everybody’s 


(Continued on page iv.) 
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—unless my health should 


fail me 


ND try as you will, sometimes you cannot 
banish that nameless dread of ill-health. For 
already the endless worries and the over- 

work and insistent pressure of business seem to be 


telling on you. And when you think of all that 
you hope to do for that boy of yours or for your 
family, you cannot help but wonder: ‘*Will my 


health last ?’’ 


We cannot stay the march of time, but we can 
wisely aid nature to repair the ravages of years of toil. 
And Sanatogen, true food-tonic, has splendidly ful- 
filled its mission of infusing new vigor and endur- 
ance and reserve force intc those who, perhaps like 
yourself, have undermined their health. 

Richard Le Gallienne, the distinguished poet-author, writes: 
**I have made two extended trials of your Sanatogen during periods of 


mental fatigue, and each time derived great benefit from its use. Several 
times I have found myself wondering why I was feeling more fit’ and 


then remembered that I was taking Sanatogen. '’ 


Mme. Olive Schreiner, the gifted writer, states: 


‘Nothing that I have taken for years has given me such a sense of 


vigor as Sanatogen.”’ 


And so scores upon scores of other famous 
people have testified in grateful letters to the 
good that Sanatogen has done them. But 
even more convincing is the testimony of 
21,000 doctors who, after watching countless 
cases, have endorsed Sanatogen in terms of 
And with that weight of 
evidence in mind, how long will you postpone 
knowing how Sanatogen protects your health? 


sincere praise. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists every- 


where, in three sizes, 
from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, 
International Congress of 
Medicine. London. 1913 
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for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—*‘Health in the Making.’ Written in his attractive 
manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with capital advice on Sanatogen, 


health and contentment. 
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faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome bash- 
Sulness, think on your feet, address 
an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
result of 20 years’ experience in de- 
veloping memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of my 
book “‘How to remember’ and Copy 
righted and intensely interesting Me- 
mory Test Free, also how to obtain 
FREE copy of my book “*‘How to 
Speak in Public."* 
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motto, tho there was on all hands a pell- 
mell scurry below to obtain lifebelts. 

Every second people reappeared singly, 
in pairs, and in groups armed with belts, 
uselessly carried out in most cases and 
inadequately strapped on. Others forgot 
the belts and devoted themselves to hunt- 
ing for their relatives. 

The last passenger I spoke to was a 
young American bride, Mrs. Steward 
Mason, the daughter of William Linds- 
ley, an American manufacturer. 

“Have you seen my husband?” she 
shrieked at me appealingly. I had not, 
and could only advise her to remain 
there on the port side, to which I had 
in the meantime gone, as the port boats 
would soon be swung over and sent off. 

I myself now made for the funnel 
deck and climbed up a ladder to what 
I thought was likely to be the safest 
eminence in the rapidly foundering ship. 

I crossed over to the starboard side 
again, and on my way encountered the 
two Marconi operators in the emergency 
wireless room. They, too, were cool- 
ness personified. I learned from them 
that the explosion had put the main 
wireless room out of action. It also put 
out every electric light in the ship. 

The Lusitania’s inside compartments 
were now in complete darkness. 

The wireless sent out their “S O S,” 
altho the vessel was already listing heav- 
ily to starboard. The operators had 
great apprehension that even the emer- 
gency apparatus would break down be- 
cause the list seriously interfered with 
the antennae. They scarcely got their 
first reply to the signal of distress when 
the expected followed and their emer- 
gency installation collapsed. 

Finding that he could do no more the 
young operator, superbly humored and 
careless of what looked like sure disaster 
for us all, took up a kneeling position on 
the funnel deck in order to make snap- 


shots of the Lusitania settling to its 
doom. 
The “snap” was probably the only 


one attempted in the whole ship, but it 
did not come off. <A further lurch of 
the boat upset him and his plans, for 
the last glimpse I had of him was 
astride a chair in which he said that 
he was going “to sit down and swim.” 


NE of the first boats lowered away 

was empty. It was very hard to 

get it down properly, owing to the 
angle of the vessel. 

Two boats were presently launched 
from the ‘port side and were the best- 
manned boats sent off from the vessel. 

Nowhere, as far as I could observe, 
was there anything but the utmost readi- 
ness, self-sacrifice and coolness; but men 
can only work to the extent of their 
physical powers. 

The glorious old cry of 
“Women and children first,” was the 
unvarying rule on the Lusitania. Some 
man, whom I assumed to be an alien 
steerage passenger, was the only person 
to attempt to violate it by trying to 
clamber into the boat before his turn 
and before the adjacent women and 
children were accomneodated. A seaman 
threatened him with an axe, and he re- 
tired. Later he succeeded in getting into 
the bow. 

Under the circumstances, realizing that 
I should soon have to battle for life, I 
proceeded to divest myself of all unneces- 
sary overweight, such as coat, waistcoat, 
and collar and tie. 

I cannot swim a yard, and the pros- 
pects were fairly unnerving. 

The angle of our list was now so 


the sea, 





















acute that I could no longer stand and 
had to cling. Then I climbed down a 
ladder, leading on to the boat deck. As 
it was awash, I had no choice, but let 
myself be swept into the water, hanging 
on as best 1 could to some davits. 

One boat near was just being let down 
head foremost and it was smashed. A 


moment later I contrived to clamber into | 
a boat, which,-tho badly waterlogged, was | 
carrying a good many people, probably | 


forty or fifty. 

Certainly not more than fifteen min- 
utes, or eighteen at the outside, had now 
ensued since the torpedo impact, and the 
Lusitania was gone. 

Above the spot where she had been 





serenely afloat less than twenty minutes | 
before was nothing but a nondescript | 


mass of floating wreckage. 


waving hands and arms, belonging | 


F VERYWHERE one looked, a sea of | 


to struggling men and frantic | 


women and children in agonizing efforts 
to keep afloat. That was the most hor- 
rible memory and sight of all. 


The ship herself had disappeared from | 


view with something of picturesque gran- 
deur about it, even tho we knew that 
many hundreds of helpless souls, caught 
like rats in a gilded trap, were in her. . . 


Probably few passengers met their | 


doom directly in consequence of the ex- 
plosion. Most of them and the rest of 
the crew who lost their lives died from 
drowning. 

I shall never be able to forget the 
heroism of one of the deck stewards at 
the moment of launching the boats and 
in one of them later on. 

He was a little, stunted man, the kind 
on whom men of big physique are accus- 
tomed to look down with mingled pity 
and contempt, but he had the heart of a 
lion. I wish I might some day be able 
to identify him and recommend him for 
a reward for conspicuous gallantry. 

Tho our boatload was ready to pull 
away, we found that there was a hitch 
about getting it off. The Lusitania was 
lurching in such a way that one of her 
giant funnels was actually hanging over 





us and momentarily threatening, as the | 


ship continued to list, to crush down 
upon us. 

Then one of the staylines threatened 
us with disaster, but the indefatigable 
deck steward chopped the lines clear. 

The vessel literally slid away from us, 
and we were left free. 


THE MAN BORN BLIND 


From a new volume of short stories by 
St. John G. Ervine (“Eight o’Clock and 
Other Stories”: Macmillan) we reprint 
this sketch of the blind man to whom 
sight was suddenly given without warn- 
ing. The psychology of the situation is 
rather startling, but it seems to us fairly 
convincing. Did the blind man leap for 
joy? He did not, as you will see. 


HERE was a man that was blind 
from his birth to whom sight was 
given suddenly. 


He saw before he knew that he | 


could see, and since he did not know that 
his sight had been given to him he was 
afraid, for he thought that there was 
something the matter with his eyes. 


Those who were passing stopped to | 


listen to him. “Why, what ails you?” they 
demanded of the blind man. 

“I am afraid,” he replied. “There was 
nothing in my eyes a moment ago, and 
now there are great shadows! .. .” 

“What do you see?” they said. 

“See!” cried the blind man impatiently. 

(Continued on page vit.) 
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, 
One of recent information, alphabetical arrangement, comprehensiveness in 
number and treatment of subjects; authority, conciseness and interest of state- 
ment; fair treatment of disputed topics; impartial handling of national and 
international affairs; briefly, an encyclopedia which will quicky and accurately N 
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MARRIAGE SCENE IN GALICIA—This (reduced from the original) is but one of the hundreds of splendid illustrations from the Jewish Encyclopedia, and 
depicts a phase of the Jewish marriage custom in Austria. All the curious and interesting marriage ceremonies among the Jews throughout the world are 
illustrated and explained in this great work, as well as every other feature of Jewish life and history. 


DID YOU KNOW 





THAT A JEW AND THAT JEWS 
—First set foot on American soil as a discoverer with Columbus? —To the number of five were with Columbus when he first sailed 
—Financed the First Expedition of Columbus and without interest? into unknown seas? 
—Made the map of the world which Columbus used on his first —Were among the settlers in nine of the original thirteen colonies? 
voyage: bs , —Received a notable letter from George Washington, replying to 
—Invented the quadrant and the sextant, necessities to naviga- their congratulations, at close of his second administration? 


tion of the high seas? , 
—Received the first message of Columbus announcing that he had —Are found of the Negro race, and also of the Chinese? 
discovered a new world? —Have given to the world a long list of its most eminent states- 


—Loaned Washington $600,000 toaid hiscampaignat Valley Forge? men, scholars, poets, philanthropists, financiers, reformers? 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Brings within reach of thoughtful and IT WILL OFFSET PREJUDICE 


poe ye people Pps ig wo —_ There is a need for this work in public school libraries, so that the rising 
ane comprets FeCcors OF tHe J of hi Face generation may know the story of Jewish achievement from the Jewish point 
from the earliest beginnings of history of view. Education alone will banish prejudice. Many philanthropic Hebrews 
down to date. 12 large volumes; pre- faye presented sets of this great work to schools and other libraries in which 
pared by more than 400 scholars and otherwise it might not have been installed. Such public-spiritedness on their part 
specialists. ; Treats more than 150,000 has commanded the most grateful recognition from Jew and non-Jew alike, 
Topic Entries; contains 2,000 illustra- stamping their generosity indelibly upon thoughtful minds which have thus 
tions; cost $750,000 to produce. been given access to the boundless wealth of Jewish history, literature, and life. 


Only Wide Open Door to the Wealth of Jewish Literature, 
Science, History, Biography, and Actual Life 
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ges “Should find its way into the libraries of Jewish and Christian scholars alike,” says Jacos H. ScuiFr, “@3a nee 
Banker and Philanthropist of New York. me...I 






pes ‘‘Is a potent instrumentality with which to combat prejudice, never more urgently needed than at-%3& Ave., New York 


this time,’’ says Rev. Dr. Emit G. Hirscu, Professor of Rabbinical Literature in Chicago University. 
gpes~‘‘An indispensable Treasure-House of Knowledge to which Jews and non-Jews should have“@3& 
recourse,’’ says REv. Dr. M. ScHLESINGER, Rabbi at Albany. 


Wise Words of a Wise Rabbi to His People 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman, preaching to his congregation as Rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New 
York, endorsed this magnificent work in glowing terms; and after saying that ‘‘Every Jewish 
home must possess a copy,” he declared: ‘*This Encyclopedia should be universally acces- 
sible, so that wherever, in the smallest city and village of Americaand Europe, any dis- 
cussion arises concerning a point pertaining to Judaism and Israel, this work will be 
at hand for consultation. ” 
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learned toolate. No other book like 
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“I cannot see. 
I am blind?” 
“But tell us what is in your eyes.” 

The blind man stood for a moment 
quietly, and his eyes looked fixedly to- 
wards the man who held his hand. 

“There is a great shadow in my eyes,” 
he said at last, “and sound comes from 
it. It moves. Oh, I am afraid! ... Is 
that a man?” 

And the man who held his hand said, 
“T am a man, and these that are about 
me are men and women. Those are 
houses that you see reaching above you.” 

“T am afraid to move!” 

“Come,” they said, “take but one step. 
It will be easy when you have done that.” 

“IT am afraid,” he said, looking up at 
the great buildings on either side of the 


Have I not told you that 


street. “I am afraid that they will fall 
on me.” : 
The crowd laughed at him, saying, 


“We have walked between those houses 
since we were born, and they have done 
us no harm, We built them.” 

“But I have not seen them before.” 

“You knew that they were there. You 
have lived in some of them. You can see 
them now. Look how we push them, and 
they do not fall!” 

“It is very strange,” 

“Now, you must walk,” 
again. 

“T must walk!” 

He put his foot out as he had done in 
the days when he could not see. 

“No,” they said, 
feet from the ground. You must not 
drag them so. It is only blind men who 
shuffle along. Men who can see lift their 
feet from the ground.” 

“T shall fall.” 

“We will save you if you fall.” 

He stood still, gazing queerly 
street. 

“What is all that?” he asked, pointing 


said the blind man. 
they urged 


at the 


must not step off the pavement until you 
are accustomed to the sight of it. Even 
men who see are sometimes afraid of it. 
It moves so quickly.” 

“T wish I had not lost my blindness!” 

“It is cowardly to say that!” 

“I was happy in my blindness!’ 

“You will be happy with your sight” 

“I do not want to see! There is so 
much to learn.” 

“You cannot help yourself,” they said. 
“You are blind no longer. You can see. 
You must go on seeing!” 

“T am afraid!” 

They brought him to a quiet place so 
that he might get accustomed to seeing. 
“Look about you,” they said. “Look at 
the green.” 

“Green!” he said, puckering up the 
flesh between his eyes in the manner of 
one who is puzzled. “What is green?” 
“Ht wa color,” they replied. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, trying to associate 
the word with the idea that had been in 
his mind before he had received his sight. 
“I understand. It is a color.” 

“This is grass,” they said. 

“Grass! It is green, is it not?” 

“it ja.” 

“That is what green is,” he said look- 
ing at the grass intently. “May I take 
some?” 

They put grass into his hands, and he 
looked at.it for a long time. “That is 
green!” he murmured; and as he spoke 
his eyes wandered to a pine-tree that 
stood near. “What is that?” he asked; 
and they told him. 

“Has it got color, too?” he said. 

“It also is green,” they replied. 











“you must lift your | 


to the horses and carts that passed | 
rapidly. ; 
“That is the traffic,” they said. “You 





(Continued on page ix.) 











| Contrary 
| Mary 


By TEMPLE BAILEY 


Justan old-fashioned love story, 
the kind that‘will reach your 
heart. 


There is a message in it for 
you. 

Already it has pleased so many 
people that in less than two 
months it is in the fifth edition— 
the twentieth thousand. 


Jacket and -Frontispiece 
By Philip Boileau 
All Book Stores Price $1.25 
The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in address, 
subscribers should give both the 
old and the new address. This 
notice should reach us about 
two weeks before the change is 
to take effect. 














Get finest books at lower prices 


than any dealer can offer, by becoming a Life Member of 






Youshare all the ad- vantages secured by 
expert purchase of * Publishers’ Over. 
stocks,” ‘‘Remainders of Editions,” ‘Bankruptcy Stocks,” 
ete.—if you act now. 

To multiply our already large purchasing capacity. we are o' fering 
you the privilege of becoming a Life Member of this association 
without spending a cent for dues or initiation fee. All you need do 
is avail yourself of our remarkable offer of the lowest prices ever 
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offered. Note these prices: 
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Thackeray, Hugo, DeFoe, Fielding, Poe, Conan Doyle, Jane Aus- 

ten, etc.—explains how you may examine books in your own home, 

before purchasing. To-day’s best bargains may be all sold next week. 
GET THAT CATALOG AT ONCE 

THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Dept. F. 427 Presser Building Annex, Philadelphia 
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Booklovers’ Offer Extraordinary 


Imported Editions of Standard Authors 
in the Greatest Bargain of the Year 


SIX FAMOUS AUTHORS—SIX VOLUMES TO EACH SET 


Dickens Dumas 
Hugo Stevenson — 
Kipling Shakespeare 


300ks all the world knows and takes joy 
in possessing — books which have been 
translated into every language and given 
delight to readers of every land—books 
that represent the pinnacle of Romance, 
Adventure, Realism, Drama, Poetry and 
Belles-Lettres—in a word, books that every- tee most’ wisery 
one who reads at all should own and read torte stotes Win” 
again and again—these great master-writ- "*s"** ‘sesse. 
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Prepaid) 
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monumental library in themselves. The  remencer Sra ‘ims 
complete works of Shakespeare, the famous 
stories of Dickens, the romances of Dumas, 
brilliant realism of Hugo, the adventures 
of Stevenson; the short stories of Kipling 
—where in all literature can you get more 
that is helpful, interesting and enjoyable? 


Tear off Coupon, Fill in, and Mail Today! | - anpreme type of 


BOOKLOVERS’ HOME LIBRARY COUPON ( 
CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, ¢ 
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Each set is $1.60 for the six volumes, sent all 
charges prepaid. Select one or more sets on this Get Your 
coupon, NOW. 
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“But it is not the same color as the 


grass!” He turned to them reproach- 
fully. “You said that this was green,” 
he exclaimed, holding out the blades of 


grass to them, “and now you say that 
that is green!” He pointed to the pine- 
tree. “You are deceiving me,” he said 
bitterly. “I am a blind man and have 
never seen before. You are mocking 
me!” 

Said they: “The grass and the pine-tree 


are both green. There are varieties of 
green. There is light green and dark 
green, the green of grass and the green 
of the pine-tree; there is green that is 
almost yellow, and green like blue and 
green like black. There is the green of 
holly leaves and ivy, and the green of 
corn and wheat. There is the green of 
young leaves in spring and the green of 
old leaves in autumn. There is not one 
green, but many kinds of green 

“And are all things like that?”* he 
asked. 

“All things are like that,” they replied. 

“Then, indeed, it were better for me 
that I had remained blind. How shall I 
find my way through the world, when I 
must stop to learn all these things about 
one thing? When I have learned green 
I must learn blue, and when I have 
learned blue I must learn red. When I 
know the pine-tree I must learn to know 
the oak and the ash and the willow. I 
am too old to learn all these things. I 
do not want my sight. I wish to be 
blind again. I was happy when I was 
blind. I could move about without fear. 
My stick tapping on the ground enabled 
me to find my way. I am not happy 
without my stick.” 

They left the blind man, and told him 
he must learn to walk by himself. He 
besought them not to leave him, and 
moaned piteously when they said they 
must go. “We have much to do,” they 
said. “You must learn to stand by your- 
self, so that you may come and help us.” 

“TI shall never be able to help,” he said. 
“T shall never cease to be afraid.” 

When they had gone he sat down on 
the ground, and was filled with despair. 
The clouds passing swiftly over his head 
caused him to tremble lest they should 
fall out of the sky and overwhelm him in 
disaster. He sat for a long time, looking 
about him, and then said to himself, “I 
will try to walk.” He raised himself 
slowly and fearfully from the ground and 
stood up. He became dizzy and swayed 
a little. “I shall fall down,” he said to 
himself. But tho he swayed a little and 
his legs rocked, he did not fall. He 
moved, and then, his voice being tremul- 
ous, said, “I can. walk a step, I can walk!” 
He moved quickly, and fell. “I knew,” 
he said ruefully and he rubbed himself 


where he had been bruised. “I knew 
that I should fall!” And he declared 
that he would walk no more. But after 


a while he said he would try again, and 
he walked a long way until he came to 
the end of the field where a hedge was. 
“I can walk!” he said joyfully. “I can 
walk! I can walk!” He turned to walk 
back again, and when he had gone part 
of the way, he said, “I will run!” And 
he ran, but so quickly that he could not 
stop, and he collided with the hedge, and 
was torn by the thorns. “I will walk,” 
he said, “but I will not run.” 


After he had walked and had run and 
had leaped, and could go about the earth 
like other men, he came to the town and 
walked through the street in which his 
sight had come to him. And he was not 
afraid. He walked easily. “It is almost,” 
he said, “as if I were blind again!” 
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A School on a Farm 


670 acre farm. Put the Le ge boy to work where he will get the “how” 


where boys learn by doing. 
Actual contact—under com 
petent instruction—with the 
tilling of the soil, 


growing 


and harv esting of crops ona 


as well as the “‘why. 


* Shops, 


work with tools and animal s, deep woods, a beautiful lake, tramps, boating, bathing, sports, right asso 
ciates, with an exceptional school and camp equipment—just the thing the city boy most needs— vig 


orous, heaithful ae. door-life in the sunshine. 


school like it. 


e Su 
THE INTERLAKEN 


mmer Camp Session opens June 22nd. 


Substantial buildings, beautiful 
Get catalog an 
‘SCHOOL, Epwarp A. Rumtey, President, Rotiinc Prairie, IND 


rounds. Noother 
particulars from 
IANA 
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Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends. 

How - develop analytical 
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How tothink ‘‘all around” 
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Howto throw the mind in- 
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productive thinking. 

Detaileddirections for Per- 
fect MindConcentration, 

How to acquire the power 
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Reasoning, Analysis. 
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Creative Writing. 

How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought. 
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all unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 
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‘ower. 
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Mind Power. 
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How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 

ba al eres Human 
Pow 

The Six. Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for using 
Will-Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 

Seven principles of drill in 
Mental, Physical, Per- 
sonal power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for 
applied power of Percep- 
tion, Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Self-Aualysis, Con- 
trol. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the 
eye upon what is before 
you—object, person, 
printed page, work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action, 

How to keep the body well- 
poised. 

How to open the Mind and 
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coming power. 
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Power of Will 


Why is this man master? He is unarmed. The 
lion has the physical strength to tear him to 
shreds—his mouth is watering, yet he daresnot. He 
is cowed——cowed by the man’s POWER OF WILL. 


Anyone Can Have an Indomitable Will 


Ithas long beenknown that the Will can be trained 
into wonderful power—like memory, or like any 
one of the senses—dy intelligent exercise and use. 
The trouble with almost everyone is that they do 
not use their wills. They carry out other people’s 
wills, or drift along with circumstances. If you 

eld your arm ina sling for two years, the muscles 
would become powerless to lift a feather. Thatis 
exactly what happens, in most people, to the fac- 
ulty we call “‘will-power.” Because we never use 
the Will, we finally become unadle to use it. We 
degenerate intobeingsalittle more than slaves—un- 
happy, discontented, envious, hoping blindly that 

“some day’ ’—without any effort—we will attain 
what we most want in life. “‘Power of Will,” by 
Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., M. S., is a 
scientific course in Will- Training which has helped 
over 50,000 people. This great work provides a 
thorough course in Will-Training, consisting of 28 
lessons. It reveals the secrets as to how great 
men train their wills into wonderful power. 


For Master-Men 

Master-Menlike Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U.S 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor Me- 
Kelvie of Nebraska; General Manager Christe- 
sonof Wells-Fargo Express Co.; Asst. Postmaster- 
General Britt; Ernest Knaebel, Ass’t.-Att’y Gen’l 
of the U.S.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, now Vice-Presi- 
dent Art Metal Const. Co.—and literally thousands 
of other men of action and ambition like them— 
read, use and praise “Power of Will.” 
Its readers talk ofitasofa Bible. It has made de- 
cisive men of action out of the most miserable 
“down-and-outs.”_ It has cured victims of drink 
and other vices. It has made big men bigger by 
showing them how to use their brains better. Itis 
a goad toold and youngalike. It has re-awakened 
ambition in men and women who have been turned 
from their life purposes, and shown its students how 
to carry forward their ambitions to consummation. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 


Look back upon your life. Ouce upon a time, no doubt, you 
weaved great dreams of wiat you were going to make of yourself, 
Are they accomplished now ? Why are they not accomplished ¢ 
Is it not because you lacked a strong, powerful, dominating, 
inflexible WILL? You allowed others to control and in- 
fluence you to their ends, instead ot controlling others 
yourself. You let insignificant daily incidents everlast- 
ingly turn you from your purpose. Gradually—like so 
many of us—you allowed this God-given faculty of 

will to become scotched and DORMANT in you. 
Dr. Haddock has a message tor you real 
message of emancipation from the blasting 
human curse of indecision and blind habit— 
@ message which every man from 2vu to 60 
years old should get, 


Send No Money—Examine 
ook First 

The price of the book, althongh it is reall 
a complete course in Wiéill-Training, PA 
only $3.00. The publishers will gladly 
send a copy free, for five days’ inspec- 
tion. Send no money now. Merely mail 
the coupon on the right, enclosing your 
business card, or giving a reference. If 
you decide to keep the book, send the 
money. If not, mail the book back. 
Tear out and fill in the coupon now, 
before you turn this page. 























What Readers 


Say 





“From what I have already 
seen I believe I can get §300 
to $30,000 worth of good out 
of it.” C. D. Van Vechten, 
General Agent No, West Life 
Ins. Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


“In my judgment * Po wer of 
Will’ is wonderful.” Onwen 
J. McCaughey, Secretary of 
Corp, Securities Co. , St. Lowis, 
Missouri, 

*“Will-Tower is a compila- 
tion of mighty force. My firs 
week’s benefit in dollars i« 
$900—cost $3; proit #897." 
J. W. Hiestand, 916 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago, Ml, 


“The first thing I happened 
upou when I opened this book 
was ‘Some Diseases of the 
Imagination,’ and I tell you 
that chapter alone is worth 
ten tines the price of the 
book. I wish such a volume 
_ come into my presession 

years ago.” Thos. O’Con- 
nor, 270 Precita Ave., San 
Francisco, 


“It is the greatest bor k IT ever 
looked into. The testimo- 
nials regarding it gre inade- 
quate as to itsmeriis. It has 
startled me already—thougl 
I have read only a few chap- 
ters.” Rev. A. Turkington, 
Blanchester, Ohio, 


“If you had all the corre- 
spondence couses on the 
market and if you studied 
them for ten years you could 
not succeed in mastering the 
system discovered and laid 
Lare by this twentiethcentury 


Genius.” Wm, W. Long, 
Cleburne Sprinys, Ark. 

“T shall not call this a ‘bork’ 
—buta* sal key totve 


latent talen's of the human 
mind.’” P, E. Basson, Pub- 
lie Accountant, Han- 
over Bunk Building, 
New York City. 
We have hvn- 


dreds of such tes- 
timonials on file. 


with ut charge. 





PEIT°N PUBLISHING CO. 
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Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Tleace rend 
te a copy of “lower of Will’ 
I agree to remit 
$3.00 or remail the book iu 5 days. 
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sh ERE is no weak link in the chain of Ivory Soap accomplishment. 
It does well everything that soap can do. 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt and grime of a hard day’s work. Ivory Soap provides 
a refreshing bath and toilet at any time. Ivory Soap bathes the baby without 
irritation to the tender skin. Ivory Soap washes delicate garments without injury. 
Ivory Soap cleans beautifully and safely the better home furnishings. 


Ivory Soap is not limited to any one kind of cleaning because it does not depend 
upon ingredients suitable only for special kinds of work. Ivory Soap is nothing 
but pure soap of the best quality. It cleans thoroughly because it is pure, high 
grade soap. It cleans gently because it is pure, high grade soap. Its purity and 
quality make Ivory Soap safe and effective for every purpose. 


IVORY SOAP. .... . 991% PURE 
























































The Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 


will, we believe, prove itself to be the most constant and 


the most enduring car this company has ever produced 


HE Eight-Cylinder Cadillac is now in the hands of 
nearly six thousand users. 

The motoring world knows that its performances far 
surpass the most ardent claims that could be expressed in 
words. 

The consensus of expert opinion is, that it is the ultimate 
in practicability, speed, power, smoothness, flexibility, 
luxury and ease of operation. 

And, in the most essential of all qualities—stability and 
endurance—there is abundant assurance that it will excel 
any Cadillac which has preceded it. 

We say this, knowing full well that the record of the 
Cadillac Company for producing cars which endure, year 
after year, stands unapproached. 

We say it with full remembrance of the fact that you can 
go back one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve years and find that the Cadillacs then 
made are still in service. 

Recall, if you can, any other cars that can point to 
service records of half the maximum period cited. 

But we are secure in our conclusions for several reasons. 

The factors which are primarily responsible for short 
life and lack of endurance in a motor Car, are: 

Un-scientific design 

Un-suitable material 

Un-workmanlike construction 

In-accurate workmanship 

Poorly fitting parts 

Improper lubrication 

Vibration 

The foregoing being true, then what would more natur- 
ally follow, than that scientific design, intelligently selected 
materials, workmanlike construction, correctly fitting parts, 
efficient lubrication and absence of vibration, will assure 
long life and lasting service? 

The Ejight-Cylinder principle, in itself, appears im- 
mensely attractive. 

But it offers no promise of unusual smoothness and en- 
durance, unless a correct design be supplemented and sup- 
ported by the most skillful working out of details. 

And its details must in turn be supported by a far higher 
type of workmanship than is demanded in the more con- 
ventional types of engines. 

During the past year we have achieved much in the per- 
fecting of materials and their various alloys, making it 
possible to adopt them with more scientific correctness for 
the specific duties which they must perform and the strains, 
stresses and wear which they must withstand. 

The reputation of the Cadillac Company for producing 
the highest type and the most accurate workmanship in a 
motor car is not disputed, yet the workmanship in the 
“Eight” surpasses anything ever before achieved by this 
Company. 

Accuracy in workmanship and the proper fit of parts 
which move in contact with one another, is one vital factor 
upon which duration of service depends. 

In the Cadillac “Eight” there are more than 1000 me- 
chanical operations which are not permitted to deviate to 
exceed the one thousandth part of an inch from prescribed 
limits of measurement. And there are more than 300 other 
operations in which the limits of permissible variation are 
held within the half of one-thousandth of an inch. 

When it is remembered that the one-thousandth part of 
an inch is equal only to one-third to one-half the thick- 


ness of a hair from your head, you gain a slight conception 
of the remarkable accuracy which obtains. 

No matter how accurately the moving parts are made to 
fit, it is absolutely essential that suitable lubricants be in- 
troduced to overcome friction, because friction means wear. 

The force feed lubricating system, used in the Eight- 
Cylinder Cadillac engine, has proven itself to be the most 
competent we have ever seen. 

The crankshaft practically floats in a thin film of oil 
under pressure; the oil is efficiently distributed to all cylin- 
ders, and the entire engine, as well as the entire car is 
abundantly provided with lubricating facilities. 

Vibration is another factor which is largely responsible 
for short life and lack of endurance. 

But, because of its design, its construction, its light reci- 
procating parts, and its splendid spring suspension, vibra- 
tion in the Cadillac “Eight” has been reduced practically 
to the vanishing point. 

These arguments, however, mean nothing unless they be 
supported by evidence. 

Experimental cars have for months been driven twenty- 
four hours a day, under all conditions of weather,—rain 
and sunshine, in the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold, 
over hills and mountains and over the worst roads that 
could be found. 

We were not unmindful of our responsibilities to Cadillac 
purchasers and to ourselves. 

The most priceless asset of the Cadillac Company today 
is its good name,—the confidence reposed in it by the 
public. 

Upon the maintenance of that confidence there is at stake 
an investment in plants and equipment which runs into 
the millions. There is at stake an annual business amount- 
ing to more than thirty millions of dollars. 

And had the proof fallen short of absolute conclusive- 
ness, the Cadillac Company would never have staked its 
reputation and its future, because the Cadillac Company 
has consistently built for permanency above all else. 

The experimental cars were not only “tested out.” They 
were grossly abused. 

They were subjected to a gruelling such as not one 
owner in a thousand ever imposes upon his car. 

If there were weak points, we wanted to know them. 

Yet, after more miles of travel than the average car is 
driven in five years, the condition of these experimental 
cars was a revelation, even to us. 

Crankshaft and connecting rod bearings required no ad- 
justment, nor were camshaft and bearings perceptibly 
worn. Pistons and cylinders showed but infinitesimal wear. 

Everywhere, from radiator to rear axle, was the evidence 
of the results of scientific design, intelligent selection of 
materials, thorough lubrication and Cadillac workmanship. 

Everywhere was the evidence that we builded better than 
we ourselves were aware. 

You can learn, in your own way, that the Ejight- 
Cylinder Cadillac neither rides nor drives like any other 
motor car; that it does more of the things which a motorist 
wants his car to do; that it performs in ways that you had 
not thought possible in any car. 

And, even having in mind the remarkable stability of its 
past product, the Cadillac Company has every assurance 
that its “Eight” will excel all past achievements in con- 
stancy and enduring service. 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $1975. 


Landaulet Coupe, $2500. 


Five passenger Sedan, $2800. 


Seven passenger 


Limousine, $3450. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 




















( Cadillac Motor Car Co.Detroit; Mich. 
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SHABERT [HEATRICAL Co. 
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The Rubberset Company, 

Newark, Ne Je 

Gent lemen:= 
It may interest you to know that the 
Shubert theatrical enterprises, rea- 
lizing the importance of protecting 
their various stars and singers from 
throat and gum troubles caused by 
loose tooth-brush bristles, are rec- 
ormending that all leading actors and 
actresses use the Rubberset Safety 
Tooth Brush. 


Yours very truly, 


Chankec Qawak 


Mautner 


oment, A. H. We 


LOOSE BRISTLE is a dangerous enemy. A bristle- irre we 

brush may release only one bristle in your mouth—but just one bristle 
can create havoc. Resolve today to replace the old tooth brushes of your 
family with RUBBERSET and guard your family and yourself against 
loose bristle dangers. 


The bristles of a RUBBERSET 
Tooth Brush are internally and etern- 
ally gripped in hard, vulcanized rub- 
ber by the inimitable RUBBERSET 
process. 

The bristles may wear out but they 
can never come out. Note the cross 
section view of the RUBBERSET 
Tooth Brush in the illustration. Each 
small tuft of bristles after being 
gripped in hard rubber is then re- 


It is physically impossible for a 
single bristle to come loose from 
this grip. 

For safety’s sake, insist upon a 
RUBBERSET Tooth Brush. 

Do not accept substitutes because 
there is no brush made like a 
RUBBERSET or as safe as a 
RUBBERSET. 

Every brush is thoroughly steril- 
ized and packed in an individual 


box to insure reaching the user in 
perfect condition. Prices 25c and 35c. 


valuable premiums packed with each brush. 


inforced by the very base of the 
brush. 


United Profit Sharing Coupon good for 
Rubberset Company, (R. & C. H. T. Co., Proprietors), Newark, N. J. 


Makers of! Rasbberest Tooth Brushes, Shaving Brushes, Everiaging,| Nail Brushes, 
Military Hair Brushes, Sanitary Hair Brushes, Paint Brushes. 
TRADE MARK 


The Safety Tooth Brus 


Made in U. S. A. 


Showing how each tuft 
ot bristles is gripped in 
hi ard vulcani ized rubber, 
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